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~ BOOK FIRST. 


ARGUMENT ro Booxl. 


Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul, lord of Atha in 
Connaught, the moft potent chief of the race of the 
Firbolg, having murdered, at Temora the royal pa- 
lace, Cormac the fon of Artho, the young king of 
Treland, ufurped the throne. Cormac was lineally 
defcended from Conat the fon of Trenmor, the great 
grandfather of Fingal, king of thofe Caledonians, who 
inhabited the weftern coaft of Scotland, Fingal refent- 
ed the behaviour of Cairbar, and refolved to pafs 
over into Ireland, with an army, to re-eftablifh the 
royal family on the Irifh throne. Early intelligence 
of his defigns coming to Cairbar, he asfembled fo- 
me of his tribes in Ulfter, and at the fame time 
ordered his brother Cathmor, to follow him fpeedily 
with an army, from Temora. Such was the fitua- 
tion of affairs, when the Caledonian fleet appeared on 
the coaft of Ulfter. 


The poem opens in the morning. Cairbar is reprefented 
as retired from the reft of the army, when one of 
his fcouts brought him news of the landing of Fin- 
gal, He asfembles a council of his chiefs, Foldath 
the chief of Moma haughtily defpifes the enemy; 
and is reprimanded warmly by Malthos.  Cairbar, 
after hearing their debate, orders a feaft to be 
prepared, to which, by his bard QOlla, he invites 
Ofcar the fon of Offian; refolving to pick a quar- 
rel with that hero, and to have fome pretext for 
killing him. Ofcar came to the featt; the quarrel 
happened: the followers of both fought, and Cairbar 
and Ojicar fell by mutual wounds. The noife of 
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the battle reached Fingal’s army, The ‘king camé 
on, to the relief of Ofcar, and the Irifh fell back 
to the army of Cathmor, who:was advanced to. the 
' banks of the river Lubar, on the heath of Moi-lena. 


Fingal, after mourning over his grandfon, ordered 


‘Ulin’ the chief of his bards; ‘to carry his body’ to 


Morven, to be there iiterred. Night coming ‘on , 
Althan, the fon of Conachar, relates to the ‘king 
the particulars of the murder of Cormac. ° Fillen, 
the fon of Fingal, is fent to obferve the motions 
of Cathmor by night, which ‘concludes the aéion 
of the firft day.’ The’ feéne of this book is a plain, 
viear the hill of Mora, which rofe on the borders 
of the heath of Moi- lena, in’ Uliter. 
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he blue waves of Ullin roll in light. 

The green hills are covered with day. 

Trees fhake their dufky heads in the breeze. 
\ ~ Grey 

i 

. *) The firft book of Temora inade its appearance in 
the colleGion of Ieffer pieces, which were fub. 
joined to the epic poem of Fingal. When that 
colle@ion was printed; little mere than the open- 

ing of the prefent poem,came, in a regular con- 
nea@ion, to my hands. The fecond book, in 
particular, was very imperfect and confufed. By 
means of my friends, I colle&ed, fince all the 
broken fragments of Temora, that I formerly 
wanted ; and the ftory of the poem, which was_ 
accurately preferved by mauy, enabled me to 
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Grey torrents pour their noify ftreams. 
Two green hills, with aged oaks, furround a 
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nar- 


reduce it into that order, in which it now ap- 
pears. The title of Epic was impofed on the 
poem by myfelf. The technical terms of criti- 
cifm were totally unknown to Offian. Born in 
a diftant age, and in a country remote from the 
feats of learning , his knowledge did not extend 
to Greek and Roman literature. If therefore, in 
the form of his poems, and in feveral paffages- 
of his di&tion, he refembles Homer, the fimila- 
rity muft proceed from nature, the original from 
which both drew their ideas. It is from this 
confideration that I have avoided, in this volu- 
give parallel paflages from other authors, 
as I had done, in fome of my notes, on the 


ne, to 


former collection of Offian’s poems. It was far 
from my intention, to raife my author into a 
competition with the celebrated names of anti- 
quity. The extenfive field of renown affords 
ample room to all the poetical merit, which has 
yet appeared in the world, without overturning 
the chaiater of one poet, to raife that of ano- 
ther on its ruins. Had Offian even fuperior me- 
ric to Homer and Virgil, a certain partiality , 
arifing from the fame defervedly beftowed upon 
them by the fan&ion of fo many ages, would 
make us overlook it, and give them the prefe- 

rence, 
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narrow plain. The blue courfe of a ftream is 
: there; 


rence, Tho’ their high merit does not ftand in 
need of adventitious aid, yet it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that it is an advantage to their fame, 
that the pofterity of the Greeks and Romans, 
either do not at all exfift, or are not now obs. 
je&ts of contempt or envy to the preient age. 


Tho’ this poem of Offian has not perhaps all 
the minutiae, which Ariftotle, from Homer, 
lays down as neceffary to the condu& of an 
epic poem, yet, it is prefumed, it has all the 
grand effentials of the epopcea, Unity of time, 
place, and ation is preferved throughout. The 
poem opens in the midft: of things; what is ne- 
ceflary of preceding transaétions to be known, 
is introduced by epifodes afterwards; not formal- 
ly brought in, but feemingly rifing immediately 
from the fituation of affairs. The circumftances 
are grand, and the diction animated; neither 
defcending into a cold meannefs, nor fwelling 


into ridiculous bombait. 


The reader will find fome alterations in the 
dition of this book. TThefe are drawn frommo- 
re corre copies of the original, which came to 
my hands, fince the former publication. As the 
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there ; on its banks ftood Cairbar *) of Atha. 
His fpear fupports the king: the red eyes 


of his fear are fad. Cormac rifes in his foul, 
with all his ghaftly wounds. The grey. form 
of the youth appears in darknefs; blood pours 
Cairbar thrice threw 


from his airy. fides. 
his {pear on earth; and thrice he ftroked his 
beard. His ftepsiare fhort; he often ftops; and 
toffes his finewy arms. He is like a cloud in 
the defart, that varies its form to every blaft: 

the 


aa 


mott part of the poem is delivered down by tra- 
dition, the text is fometiines various and inter- 
pelated. After comparing the different readings, 
I always made choice of that, which agreed beft 
with the fpirit of the context. 


*) Cairbar, the fon of Borbhar -duthul, was defcend- 
ed lineally from. Larthon.the chief of the Fir- 
bolg, the fir colony who ,fettled. in the fouth 
of Ireland, The Caél were in posfeffion of the 
northern coaft of that kingdom, and the firft 
monarchs of freland were of their race. Hence 
arofe thofe differences between the two nations, 
which terminated, at laft, in the murder of Cor- 
mac, and the ufurpation of Cairbar, lord of 


Atha, who is mentioned m this place. 
f 
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the valleys are fad around, and_ Sali by turns, 
the fhower. 


The king, at length, refumed, his foul,) 
and took his pointed {pear. He turned his eyes 
to Moi-lena. The {couts of ybléeeceam camer 
They came with: fteps of fear, and often looked 
behind.|,. Cairbar. knew, that the mighty- were, 
near, and called his-gloomy chiefs... 

The founding fteps of his warriors came. 
They drew, at once, their fwords. There Mor- 
lath *) ftood with darkened face. Hidalla’s 
long’ hair fighs in wind. Red- haired Cormac 
bends’ 


*) Mor-lath, great in the day of battle. Hidalla’, 
mildly looking hero. Cor - mac, expert at feit. 
Malth-os, flow to peak, Foldath , generous. 
ff ; ~ 
y Foldath , who is here .ftrongly marked , makes 
a great figure in the fequel of the poem. His fier- 
ce, uncomplying chara¢ter is fustained throughout. 
He feems , from a paflage in the fecond book, 
to have been Cairbar’s greateft confident, and 
to have had a principal hand in the con{piracy 
againft. Cormac king of Ireland. His tribe was 
one of the moft confiderable of the race of the 
Fir - bolg. 
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bends on his fpear, and rolls his fide -long- 
looking eyes. Wild is the look of Malthos from 
beneath two fhagey brows. Foldath ftands 
like an oozy rock, that covers its dark fides 
with foam. His {pear is like Slimora’s fir, that 
meets the wind of heaven. His fhield is mark- 
ed with the ftrokes of battle; and his red eye’ 
defpifes danger. Thefe and a thoufand other 
chiefs furrounded car-borne Cairbar, when the 
{cout of ocean came, Mor-annal, from ftreamy 
Moi - lena. His eyes hang forward from 
his face, his lips are trembling, pale. 


Do the chiefs of Erin ftand, he faid, fitent 
as the grove of evening? Stand they, like a 
filent wood, and Fingal on the coaft? Fingal, 
the terrible in battle, the king of ftreamy Mor- 
ven. Haft thou feen the warrior? faid 
Cairbar with a figh. Are his heroes many on 
the coaft? Lifts he the {pear of battle? Or co- 


mes the king in peace ? 


In peace he comes not, Cairbar, I have 


feen his forward fpear *). It is a meteor. of 
death: 


*) Mor-annal here alludes to the particular appear- 
ance of Fingal’s fpear. If a man, upon 


‘ his 
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death: the blood of thoufands is on its fteel. — 
He came firft to the fhore, ftrong in the grey 
hair of age. Full rofe his finewy limbs, as he 
ftrode in his might. That fword is by his 
fide, which gives no fecond *) wound. His 
fhield is terrible, like the bloody moon afcend- 
ing thro’ a ftorm. Then came Offian king 
of fongs; and Morni’s fon, the firft of men. 
Connal leaps forward on his fpear: Dermid © 
{preads his dark - brown locks. Fillan bends 
his bow, the young hunter of ftreamy Mor- 

uth 


< 


Sf 


his firt landing in a ftrange country, kept the 
point of his fpear forward, it denoted in thofe 
days, that he came in a hoftile manner, and ac- 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy; if he 
kept the point behind him, it was a token of 
friendfhip, and he was immediately invited to 
the feaft, according to the hofpitality of the ti- 


ines: 


*') This was the famous fword of Fingal, made by 
Luno, a fmith of Lochlin, and after him poeti- 
cally called the fox of Luno: it is faid of this 
fword, that it killed a man at every ftroke; and 
that Fingal never ufed it, but in times of the 

: greateft danger. 


Z 
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ath *'). ‘But who is that before them, 
like the dreadful courfe of a ftream? It is the 
fon of Offian, bright between his locks. His 
long hair falls on his back. - His dark 
brows are half inclofed in fteel. His {word 
hangs loofe on his fide. His {pear glitters, as 


he moves. I fied from his terrible eyes, king 
of high Temora. | 


YY \ 


Then fly, thou feeble “mai faid Foldath 
in gloomy wrath: fly to the grey ftreams of thy 
land, fon of the little foul! Have not I feen 
that Ofcar? I beheld the chief in war. He is 
of the mighty in danger: but there are others | 
who lift the {pear. 


Erin has many fons 
as brave, king of Temora of Groves! Let Fol- 
dath meet him in the ftrength of his courfe, 


and ftop this mighty ftream. My {pear 
is covered with the blood of the valiant; my 


fhield is like the wall of Tura. 


Shall 


*) In fome traditions Fergus the fon of Fingal, and 
Usnoth chief of Etha , immediately follow Fillan 
in the lift of the chiefs of Morven; but as, they 
are not afterwards mentioned at all in the poem, : 
I look upon the whole fentence to be an inter- 


polation, and have therefore rejected it. 
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~~~ Shall -Foldath® *) alone meet the foe? 
replied “the® dark’browed Malthos. Are they 
not ntimerous ‘on our coaft, like the waters of 
many ‘ftreams? “Ate ‘not thefe the chiefs, who 
vanquifhed Swaran, when the fons of Erin fled? 
And ‘hall Foldath meet their braveft heroes? 
Foldath of the heart of pride! take the ftrength 
of the people; and let Malthos come. My 
{word is red -with flaughter, but who has heard 
my words ** ) ? a 


Soris of green Erin, faid Hidalla ***), let’ 
not Fingal hear your words. The foe might 


Ke- 


*) The oppofite characters of Foldath. and Malthos 
are ftrongly anarked in fubfequent parts of, the 
poem, They appear always in oppofition. The 
feuds between their families , which were the 
fource of ‘their hatred to one another, are men- 
tioned in other poems, 


**) That is, who has heard my vaunting? He intend- 
ed the expreffion as a rebuke to the felf-praife 
of Foldath, 


***) Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a {mall diftria 
on the banks of the lake of Lego, The beauty 
of his perfon, his eloquence and genius for poe- 

. wy, are afterwards mentioned. 
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rejoice, and his arm be ftrong in the land. ——~ 
Ye are brave, o warriors, and like. the ftorms 
of the defart; they meet the rocks without 
fear, and overturn the woods. — But let us 
move in our ftrength, fow as a gathered cloud. 
——— Then fhall the mighty tremble; the 
{pear {hall fall from the hand of the valiant. — 
We fee .the cloud of death, they.,will fay , 
while fhadows fly over their face. Fingal. will 
mourn in his age, and fee his flying fame. — 
The fteps of his chiefs will ceafe in Moryen: 
the mofs of years fhall grow in Selma, 


Cairbar heard their words, in filence, like 
the cloud of a fhower: it ftands dark on Crom- 
la, till the lightning burfts its’ fides: the valley 
oleams with red light; the fpirits of the ftorm 
rejoice. So ftood the filent king of Te- 
mora; at length his words are heard. 


Spread the feaft on Moi-lena; let my 
hundred bards attend. Thou, red-hair’d Olla, 
take’ the harp of the king. Go to Ofcar 
chief of fwords, and bid him to our feaft. 
To-day we feaft and hear the fong; to-mor- 


row break the fpears. Tell him, that I have 
raifed 
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; 


raifed the tomb of Cathol *)}3; that bards have 
fang to his ghoft. Tell him that Cairbar 
has heard his‘fame at the ftream of refounding 
Carun **). Cathmor ***)) is not here, Borbar- 

duthul’s 


*) Cathol the fon of Maronnan, or Moran, was 
murdered by Cairbar, for his attachment to the 
family of Cormac. He had attended Ofcar to 
the war of Inis-thina, where they contratted a 
great friendfhip for one another. Ofcar imme 
diately after the death of Cathol, had fent a for- 
mal challenge to Cairbar, which he prudently 
declined, but conceived a fecret hatred againft 
Ofcar, and had beforehand contrived to kill him 
at the feaft, to which he here invites him. 


**\ He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againft Caros, 
king of fhips; who, is fuppofed to be the fame 
with Caraufius the ufurper, 


*<*) Cathmor, great in battle, the fon of Borbar- 
duthul, and brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, 
had, before the infurre&ion of the Firbolg, pa(s- 
ed over into Inis-huna, fuppofed to be a part 
of South-Britain, to asfiit Conmor king of that 
place, againft his enemies, Cathmor was faccefs- 
ful in the war, but, in the courie of it; Con. 

“aor was either killed, or died a natural death, 
Cairbar ,'upon intelligence of the defigns of Fin- 
gal to dethrone him, had dispatched a meffen- 
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duthul’s generous race.» He is not here with 
his thoufands, and our arms are weak. Cath- 
mor is a foe to ftrife at the feaft: his foui is 
bright, as that fun. But Cairbar fhall fight with 
Ofcar, chief of the woody Temora! His words 
for Cathol were many; the wrath of Cairbar 
burns. He fhall fall on Moi-lena: my fame 
fhall rife in blood. 


Their faces brightened round with joy. 
They fpread over Moi-lena. The feaft of fhells 
is prepared. The fongs of—bards arife. ‘We 
heard *) the voice of joy on the coaft: we 

thought 


ser for Cathmor, who returned into Ireland a 
few days before the opening of the poem. 


Cairbar here takes advantage of his brother’s 
abfence, to perpetrate his ungenerous’ defigns 
againft Ofcar; for the noble fpirit of Cathmor, 
had he been prefent, would not have permitted, 
the laws of that hofpitality, for which he was fo 
renowned himfelf,/to be violated. The brothers 
form a contraft: we do not deteft the mean foul 
of Cairbar more, than we admire the disinterefted 
and generous mind of Cathmor. 


/ 


(*) Fingal’s army heard the joy that was in Cair- 
bar’s camp. The character given of Cathmor is 
jagreeable to the tines. Some, through ostenta- 


tion , 
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thought that mighty Cathmor came. Cathmor 


the friend of ftrangers! the brother of red-hair- 


’ 


ed 


tion; were hofpitable; and others fell naturally 
into a cuftom handed down from their anceftors, 
But what marks itrongly the chara&et of Cath- 
mor, is his averfion to praife; for he is repre- 
fented to dwell in a ‘wood, to avoid the thanks 
of his cuefts; which is flill a higher degree of 
generofity, than that. of Axylus in Homer: for 
the poet does not fay, but the good man imight, 
at the head of his own tab ble. have heard with 
pleafure the praife beftowed on him by the peo- 
ple he entertained. : 
} ‘ 

No nation in the world carried hofpitality to 
a greater length, than the ancient Scots... It was 
even infamoys, for many ages; in aman of 
condition, to have the door. of his houfe fhut 
at all: LEST, as the bards exprelS it, THE stTRan- 
GER SHOULD COME AND BEHOLD HIS CON‘TRACT- 
ED souL. Some of the chiefs were posfefled of 
this hofpitable dispofition to an extravagant de- 
gree; and the bards , perhaps upon a felfifh ac- 
count. never failed to. recommend it, in their 
eulegiums,  Cean-nia na dav, or the point, ta 
tvhich all the roads of the firangers lead, was an 
invariable epithet given by them to the chiefs; 


en the contrary, they diftinguifhed the inhofpi- 
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ed Cairbar. Their fouls were not the fame. 
The light of heaven was in the bofom of Cath- 


mor, 


table by the title of the cloud which the ftrangers 
fhun. This lait however was fo uncommon, 
that in all the old poems, I have ever met with, 
J found but one man branded with this ignomi- 
nious appellation; and that, perhaps, only 
founded upon a private quarrel, which fubfifted 
between him and the patron of the bard, who 
wrote the poem. 


We have a ftory of this hofpitable nature, 
handed down by tradition, concerning one of 
the firft Earls of Argyle. This nobleman, hear- 
ing that an Irifhman, of great quality, intend- 
ed to make him a vifit, with a very numerous 
retinue of his friends and dependants, burnt the 
caftle of Dunora, the feat of his family , left it 
fhould be too fimall to entertain his guefts, and 
received the Irifh in tents on the fhore. Extra- 
vagant as this behaviour might feem in our days, 
it was admired and applauded in thofe times of 
hofpitality, and the Earl acquired  confiderable 
fame by it, in the fongs of the bards. 


The open communication with one another, 
which was the confequence of their hoipitality , 
did not a little tend to improve the underitanding 


and 
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mor. His towers rofe on the banks of Atha: 
’ feven paths led to his halls. Seven chiefs ftood 
‘on 


and enlarge the ideas of the ancient Scots, It is 
to this caufe , we muft attribute that fagacity and 
fenfe , which the common people, in the high- 
lands, posfefs, ftill, in a degree fuperior even to 
the vulgar of more polffhed countries. When 
men are crowded together in great cities, they fee 
indeed. many people, but are acquainted with 
few. They naturally form themfelves into finall 
focieties, and their knowledge fearce extends 
beyond the alley or ftreet they live in; add to 
this that°the very employment of a mechanictends - 
to contra& the mind, The ideas of a peafant are 
ftill more confined, His knowledge is circum{crib- 
ed within the compafs of a few acres; or, at 
moft, extends-no further than the neareft mar- 
ket-town. The manner of life among the inha- 
bitants of the highlands is very different from 
thefe. As their fields are barren, they have {car- 
ce any domeftic employment. Their time is fpent 
therefore in an extenfive wildernefs, where they 
feed their cattle, and thefe, by itraying far and 
wide, carry their keepers after them, at times , 
to alli the different fettlements of the clans. The- 
re they are-received with hofpitality and — good 
cheer; which, as they tend tofdisplay the minds 
of the Hofts, afford an pppertunity-to the guefts 


Br3 to 
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on the paths, and called the ftranger to the 
_ feaft. But Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to avoid 
the voice of praife, : 


Olla eame with his fongs. ~ Ofcar went to 
Cairbar’s feaft. Three hundred warriors ftrode 
along Moi-lena of the ftreams. The grey dogs 
bounded on the heath, their howling, reached 
afar. Fingal faw thé departing hero: the foul 
of the king was fad. He dreaded - Cairbar’s 
gloomy thoughts, amidft the feaft of fhells. 


My fon raifed hich they {pear of Cormac: 
an hundred bards met him with fongs © Cairbar 
concealed with finiles the“death, that was dark 
in his foul. The feaft is fpread , the fHells re- 
found: joy brightens the face of thé” hoft. But 
it was like the parting beam of the fun., when 
he is to hide his red head in a ftorm... 


Cairbar 


to make their obfervations on the different cha- 
racters of men; which is the true; fource of 
knowledge and acquired fenfe. Hence it is that 
a common highlander is acquainted with a great- 
er number of characters, tham any of his own 


rank living in the moft populous cities. 
- SD ? 
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Cairbar rofe in his arms; darknefs gathered 
on his brow. The hundred harps ceafed at on- 
ee. The clang *) of fhields was heard. . Far 
diftant on the heath Olla raifed his fong of woe. 
My fon knew the fign of death; and rifing feiz- 
ed his fpear. 


. 


Ofecar!. faid the dark- red Cairbar, 1 bchold 
the fpear #2) of Inisfail. The {pear of Temo- 
ra*) glitters in thy hand, fon of woody) Mor: 
ven! 
iP When a chief was determined’ to killa perfon 

already in his power, it was ulual to fignify that 
his’ death was intended, by the found of a fhield 
ftruck with the blunt end of a fpear; at the fa- 
me time that a bard at a diftance raifed the 
death -fong, Aceremony of another kind was long 
ufed in Scotland upon fuch occafions. Every bo- 
dy has heard, that a bull’s head was ferved up 
to Lord Douglas in the caftle of Edinburgh, as 
a certain fignal of his approaching death, 


**) Cormac, the fon of Arth, had given the fpear, 
which is here the foundation of the quarrel, to 
Ofcar, when he came to congratulate him, upon 


Swaran’s being expelled from ireland. 


*) Ti-mor-rath, the houfe of good fortune, the nae 
me of the royal palace of the fupreme kings of 
Ireland. 


Ba 
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ven! It was the pride of an bictaect **) kings, 
the death of heroes of old. Yield it, fon of Os- 
fian, yicld it to gar-borne Cairbar. 


Shall I yield, Ofcar replied, the gift of 
Erin’s injured king; the gift of fair - haired Cer- 
mac, when Oftar fcattered his foes? I came to 
Cormac’s halls of joy, when Swaran fled from 
Fingal. Gladnefs rofe in the face of youth: he 
gave the fpear of Temora. Nor did he give it 
to the feeble, o Cairbar , neither to the weak 
in foul. The darknefs of thy: face is no ftorm 
to me; mor are thine eyes the flames of death. 
Do | fear thy clanging fhield? Tremble I at 
Olla’s fong? No: Cairbar, frighten the feeble ; 
Ofcar is a rock. 


And wilt thou not yield the fpear? replied 
the rifing pride of Cairbar. Are thy words fo 
mighty , 


“*) Fluudved here is an indefinite number, and is 
only intended to exprefs a great many. It was 
probably the hyperbolical phrafes of bards, that 
gave the firft hint to the Irifh Senachies, to place 
the origin of their monarchy in fo remote a pe- 
riod, as they have done. 
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miehty., becaufe Fingal is near? Fingal with 
aged locks, from Morven’s hundred groves! He 
has fought with little men. But he muft vanifh 
before Cairbar, like a thin pillar of mift before 
the winds of Atha *), 


Were he who fought with little men, neat 
Atha’s darkening chief: Atha’s darkening chief 
would yield green Erin to his rage. Speak not 
of the mighty, o Cairbar! but turn thy fword 
on me.’ Our ftrength is equal: but Fingal is 
renowned! the firft of mortal men! 


Their people faw the darkening chiefs. 
Their crowding fteps are heard around. Their 
eyes roll in fire. A thoufand fwords are half- 
unfheathed. Red-haired Olla raifed the fone of 
battle: the trembling joy of Ofcar’s foul arofe ; 
the wonted joy of his foul, when Fingal’s horn 
was heard. | 


Dark as the {welling wave of ocean before 
the rifling winds, when it bends its head near 
(a coatt, 


*) Atha, fhallow river: the name of Cairbar’s feat 
in Connaught, 


BS 
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a coaft, came om the hoft of Cairbar, ——~ 
Dauchter of Tofcar *)!-why that tear?» He, is 
not sfailen: yet. Many were the deaths of his 
arm, before my hero fell! Behold, they. fall 
before my fon, like the groves in othe defart} 
when an angry ghoft rufhes through night, 
and. takes. their green heads in his hand! Mor- 
‘Jath. falls: Maronnan. dies : Conachar . trembles 
in his.,blood.. Cairbar , fhrinks before, Ofcar’s 
fword; and creeps in darknefs behind his ftone, 
He: lifted the {péay in ,fecret, and pierced my 
Ofcar’s fide. He falls. forward on his fhield; 
his -knee fustains vid chief. But ftill his fpear 


is in his hand, , Seey, gloomy Cairbar **) 
falls! The ftecl pierced his forehead, and divid. 
ed his red hair behind. » HE lay, like a fhatter- 


“ed 


. oO ; 
i ' 
*) The poet means Malvina; the daughter of. Tof- 

car, to whom he addreffes that part of the poem, 


ich relates to the death, of Ojcar her lover. 


wed The Wilh hiftorians place the’ death’ of Cairbar, 
in‘ the latter end of the third century: they fay, 

> be was killed in battle againft Ofcar the fon of 

_ Offian, but deny that he fell by his hand. As 

" they have nothing to go upon, but the traditions 
of their bards, the translator thinks that the ac- 
count 
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ed rock, which Cromla fhakes frompits fhaggy 


fide. 


But never more ihall Ofcar rife! he leans 
. on 


gount of Offian is as probable; at the wortt, it 
is but oppofing one tradition to - another. 


It is, however, certain, that the Tritt hiitori- 
ans disguite , in fome meafure , this part. of their 
hiftory. An Irifh poem on this fubje&, ‘which, 
undoubtedly, was the fource of their informa- 
tion, concerning the, battle of Gabhra, where 
Cuirbar fell, is jaft now in my hands. The cir- 


‘ cumffances are defy to the disadvantage of the 
character of Cairbaf, than thofe related. by Off- 
scan. As a translation of the poem (which, tho? 


evidently no very aucient compofition,,does not 
want poetical merit) wouid extend this note. to 
too great a length, I fhall only: give; the ftory of 
it, in brief, with fome extracts: from the origi- 


nel Trifh. 728 | 5 ut 


‘ s 
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Ofcar, fays the Irifh bard, was invited to a 
feat, at Yemora, by Cairbar king. of Ireland, 


_A dispute arofe between the two-rheroes, conceri- 


ing the exchange of {pears,/ which was ufually 
made, between the’ guefts and their hoft, upon 
fuch occafions. In the courfé of their altercation, 
Cairbar faid, ina boattful sianner,-,that he 
would hunt on the hills of Albin, amd carzy 

the 
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on his boffy fhield. His {pear is in his terrible 
hand: Erin’s fons ftood diftant and dark. Their 
: fhouts 


the fpoils of it into Ireland, in fpite of all the 
efforts of its inhabitants. The original words 


sre: 


Briathar buan fin; Briathar buan 
A bheireadh an Cairbre rua’, 

Gu tuga’ fe fealg, agus creach 

A h’ ALBIN an la’r na mhaireach. 


Ofcar replied, that, the next day, he himfelf 
would carry into Albin the fpoils of the five 
orovinces of Ireland, in fpite of the oppofition 
of Cairbar. 


Briathar eile an aghai’ fin 

A bheirea’ an t’Ofcar, og, calma 

Gu’n tugad fe fealg agus creach 

Do dh’ALzin an la'r na mhaireach, &e. 


Ofcar, in confequence of his threats, begun to 
lay wafte Ireland; but as he returned with the 
fpoil into Ulfter, through the narrow pafs of 
Cabhra ( Caoilgblen- Ghabbra) he was met by 
Cairbar ; and a battle enfaed, in which both the 
heroes fell by mutual wounds. The bard gives 
@ very curious lift of the followers of Ofcar, as 

they 
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fhouts arofe, like crowded ftreams; Moi-lena 
ecchoed wide, 


Fingal heard the found; and took his fa- 
ther’s f{pear. His fteps are before us on the 
heath, He fpoke the words of woe. I hear 
the noife of war. Young Ofcar is alone, Rife, 
fons of Morven; join the hero’s fword. 


Offian rufhed along the heath. Fillan 
bounded over Moi-lena. Fingal {trode in his 
ftrenoth, and the light of his fhield is terrible, 
The fons of Erin faw it far diftant; they tremb- 
led in their fouls. They knew that the wrath 
of the king arofe: and they forefaw their death. 
We firft arrived; we fought; and Erin’s chiefs 
withftood our rage. But when the king came, 
in the found of his courfe, what heart of fteel 
could ftand! Erin fled over Moi-lena. Death 
purfued their flight. 


We 


they marched to battle. They appear to have 
been five hundred in number, commanded, as 
the poet expreffes it, by five heroes of the blood 
of kings. This_poem mentions Fingal, as arviv- 
ing from Scotland, before Ofcar died of his 
wounds. 
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We faw Ofcar on his fhield. We faw his 
blood around. Silence. darkened every face. 
Each turned his back, and wept. The kine ftro- 
ve to hide /his,tears.,.. His grey beard whiftled 
in the wind. He bent his head above his, fon, 
His words were mixed with tighs. 


And art thou fallen, Ofcar, in the midft 
of thy courfe? the heart of the aged beats over 
thee! He fees thy coming wars. The’ wars 
which ought to come he+ fees, but they are ‘cut 
of from thy fame. When fhall joy dwell at 
Selma? When’ fhall grief depart from Morven ? 
My fons’ fall by degrees: Fingal fhall be the 
laft of his race. The fame which I have receiv- / 
ed fhall pafs away: my age will be without 
friends. J fhall fit a grey cloud in my hall: 
nor fhall I hear the return of a fon, in the 
midft of his founding arms. Weep, ye heroes 
~ of Morven! never more fhall Ofcar rife !?-/0' J 


And they did weep, o Fingal; dear was . 
the hero to their fouls. He went out to battle, 
and the foes vanifhed; he returned, in peace, 
amidft their joy. No fathet mourned his fon 
flain in youth; no brother his brother of love. 

‘They 
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They fell, without tears, for the chiefiof the 
people was low! Bran *) is howling at his feet: 
gloomy Luath is fad, for he had often led them 
to the chace; to the bounding roe of the defart. 


When Ofcar faw his friends around, his 
breaft. arofe with fighs..- The groans, he 


faid , of aged chiefs; the howling of my dogs, - 
the fudden burft of fones of grief, have melted 
Ofcar’s foul. My foul, that neyer melted be- 
fore; it was like ‘the fteel of my f{word, 
Offian , carry me to my hills! Raife the ftones 
of my renown. Place the horn of the deer, 


and my {word, within my narrow dwelling, — 
| The torrent hereafter, may raife the earth: the 
hunter may find the fteel, and fay: ‘This has 
been Ofcar’s fword.” 


And falleft thou, fon of my fame! And 
fhall I never fee thee, Ofcar! When others 
hear of their fons, I fhall not hear of thee. 
The mofs is on thy four grey ftones; the mourn- 


ful 


J 


*) Bran was one of Fingal’s dogs. He was fo 
remarkable for his Heetnets, that the poet, in a 
piece which is not jut now in the translater’s 
hands, has given him the fame properties with 


Virgil’s Camilla. Bran fignifies a mountain - fiream. 


\ 
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ful wind is there. The battle fhall be fought 


. without’ him; he fhall not purfue the  dark- 


brown hinds.. When the warrior returns from 
battles, and tells of other lands: I have feen a 
tomb, he will fay, by the roaring ftream, the 
dark dwelling of achief.. He fell by car - borne 
Ofecar, the firft of mortal men. I, per- 
haps, fhall hear his voice ; and a beam of joy 
will rife in my foul. 


The night would have defcended in forrow, 
and morning returned in the fhadow of grief; 
our chiefs would have ftood like cold dropping 
rocks on Moi-lena, and have forgot the war: 
did not the king difperfe his grief, and raife 
his mighty veice. The chiefs, as new - waken- 
ed from dreams, lift up their heads around. 


How long on Moi-lena fhall we weep; of 
pour our tears in Ullin? The mighty will not 
return. Ofcar fhall not rife in his ftrength. 
The valiant muft fall one day, and be no more 
known on his hills. Where are our fa- 
thers, o warriors! the chiefs of the times of old? 
They have fet like ftars that have fhone: we 
only hear the found of their praife. But they 
were renowned in their day, the terror of other 
times. Thus fhall we pals, o warriors, in the 


dav 


s 
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day of our fall, Then let us be renowned, 
when we may; and, leave our fame behind us, 
like the laft beams of the fun, when. he hides 
his red head in the weft. 

Ullin, my aged bard! take the fhip: of the 
king. Carry Ofcar to Selma of harps. Let the 
daughters of Morven weep. We fhall fight in 
Erin for the race of fallen Cormac. The days 
-of my years begin to fail: I feel’ the weakucfs. 
of my arm. My fathers bend from their clouds, 
to receive their, grey -hair’d fon. But,. before: 
Igo hence, one beam of fame fhall sife: {0 
fhall my days end, as my years: begun, in fa- 
me: my life fhall be one ftream of light-to 
bards of other times. 

Uilin ‘raif’'d his white fails: the wind of 
the fouth came forth. He bounded on the wa- 


ves towards Selma. — *) I remained in my 
grief, but‘my words were not heard. — The 


feaft is {fpread on Moi-lena: an hundred heroes 
reared the tomb of Cairbar: but no fong is 
raifed over the chief: ‘for his foul had been 
dark and bloody. The bards remembered the 
fall of Cormac! what could they fay in Cair- 


bar’s praife ? 
A The 
*) The poet fpeaks in his own perfon. 


C 


‘ 
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ei night came rolling down. The light 
of an hundred oaks arofe. Fingal fat beneath 
a tree. Old Althan * ) ftood in ‘the midft. He 
told the tale of fallen Cormac. Althan the fon 
of Conachar, the friend of car-borne Cuchul- 
lin: he dwelt with Cormac in windy TFemora, 
when Semo’s fon fought with generous Tor- 
lath. — 
and the tear was in his eye. 


The tale of Althan was, mournful , 


**) The fetting fun was yellow on Do- 
ra ***), Grey evening began to defcend. Te- 
mora’s woods fhook with the blaft \of the un- 
conftant wind. A cloud, at length, gathered 
in the weft, and a red ftar looked frem hehind 
its edge. 


I ftood in the wood alone, and 
. faw 


*) Althan, the fon of Conachar, was the chief bard 
of Arth king of Ireland. After the death of Arth, 


Althan attended his fon Cormac, and was prefent 


; a ote 
at his death. He had made his efcape from 
Cairbar, by the means of Cathmor, and coming 
to Fingal, related, as here, the death of his 


ynafter Cormac. f 


’ 


**\ Althan fpeaks. 


***) Doira, the woody fide of a mountain; itis here 


/ 


a hill in the neighbourhood of Temora. 
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faw a ghoft on the darkening. air. His ftride 
extended from hill to hiil: his fhield was dim 
on his fide. It was the fon of Semo: I knew 
the warrior’s face.. But he paffed away in his 
blaft; and all was dark around. My foul 
was fad. I went bo the hall of fhells. A thou- 
fand lights arofe: the hundred bards had ftrung 
the harp. Cormac ftood in thé midft, like the 


morning-ttar, when it rejoices on the eaftern: 


hill, and its young beams are bathed in fhow- 
ers. The fword of Artho *) was in’ the 
hand of the king; and he looked with joy on 
Ats polifhed ftuds: thrice he ftrove to draw it, 
and thrice he failed: his yellow locks are fpread 
on his fhoulders :. his cheeks of youth are red. — 
I mourned over the beam of youth, for he was 
foon to fet. 


Althan! he faid, with a fmile, haft thou 


beheld my father? Heavy is the fword of the | 


king, furely his arm was ftrong. O that I 
were like him in battle, when the rave of his 
wreath arofe! then would I have met,. like Cuch- 
ullin, the car-borne fon of Cantéla! But years 
may come on, o Althan! and my arm be fironge. — 
i Hatt 

*) Arth or Artho, the father of Cormac king | of 


Ireland. 
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Haft thou heard of Semo’s fon , the chief of 
high Temora? He might have returned with 
his fame; for he promifed to, return to-night. 
My bards wait him with fongs; my feaft is 
fpread in Temora. 

T heard the king in filence. My tears 
began to fow, 1 hid them with my aged locks; 
but he perceived my grief. 


Son of Conechar! he faid, is the king of 
Tura *)low? Why burfts thy figh Gn fecret? 
And why defcends the tear? Comes the 
car- borne Torlath? Or the found of the red- 
haired Cairbar ? —- They»come! — for I behold 
thy ¢rief. Moffy_ Tura’s king is low! 
Shall I not rufh to battle? But I cannot 
lift the fpear! — Ohad mine arm the ftreneth 


of Cuchullin, foon would Cairbar fly; the fa- 
me of my fathers would be renewed; and the 
deeds of other times!» 


. 


He took his bow. The tears flow down, 
Grief fad- 
dens round: the bards bend forward, from their 


.from both his fparkling eyes. 


hundred 


*) Cuchullin is called the king of Tura, from a caftle 
of that name on the coaft of Ulfter, where he 
dwelt, before he undertook the management of 


the affairs of Ireland, in the minority of Cormac. 


\ 
¥ 
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hundred harps. The lone blait touched their 
trembling ftrings. The found *). is fad and 
low. Feb tee ce 


A voice is heard at a diftance, as of one 
in grief; it was Carril of other times, who ca- 
me, from dark Slimora ** ). - He told of 
the death of Cuchullin, and of ‘his miehty 
deeds. The people were fcattered round his 


tomb: their-arms lay on the ground. They 
had forgot. the war, for he, their fire, was 


feen no more. 


But who, faid the foft-voiced Carril, co- 
me like the bounding roes? their ftature is 
like the young trees of the plain, growing in 


a fhower : Soft and ruddy are their 
4 ae . 
cheeks; but fearlefs fouls look forth from their 


j eyes. 


*)) The prophetic found , mentioned in other poems, 
which the harps of the bards emitted before the 
death of a perfon worthy ad renowned. It is 
here an omen of the death of Corniac, which, 


foon after., followed, 


- 
=) Slintora hil} 439) Cine aE sandr beh (wre 
j Ofsiit ely a. Th lil WOM LUD 1 5 Hear Woica w LCils 


ullin ayas Killed, : 
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- Who but the fons of Usnoth *), 
the car-borne chiefs of Etha? The people rife 


“eyes.” 


on ‘every fide, like the ftrength of an half-ex- 


ftinguifhed fire, when the winds come, fudden, 
from the defart, on their ruftline wings. 
The found of Caithbat’s **) fhield was heard: 
) | Pin , a The 
) ik: | 
ia 
*) Usnoth, chief of Etha, a difttid on the’ weftern 
coat of Scotland, had three fons, Nathos, Al- 
thos and Ardan, by Sliffama the fifter of Cuch- 


ullin, The three brothers, when very »young, 


were fent over to Jreland by their father, to learn 
f the ufe of arms under their yncle, whofe mili- 
tary fame was yery great in that kingdom. They 
had ju& arrived in Ulfter, when the news of Cuch- 
 ullin’s death arrived. Nathos, the eldeit of the 
three brothers,’ took the command of Cuchullin’s 
army, and made head againft Cairbar the chief 
of Atha,Cairbar having, at) laft’, murdered 
young king Cormac, at Temora, the army of 
Nathos [hifted fides, and the’ brothers were obli- 
ged to return into Ulfter , in order to ‘pafs over 
into Scotland, The fequel of their mnournful 
ftory is related, at large, in the poem of Dar- 


) thula, 


; . Fe « . . 

*) Caithbat was grandfather to Cuchullin 5 aud his 
fhield was made ufe of, to alarm his pofterity to 
the battles of the family. 


¢ 


/ 
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The istoets faw Cuchullin *) in Nathos. So 
rolied his {parkling eyes: his fteps were fuch 
on heath. Battles’ are fought. at. Lego: 
the fword of Nathos prevails. . Soon fhalt thou 
behold him in thy: tea king of Temora of 


Groves! ve 


And foon may I behold the chiefs! replyed 
the blue-eyed kine. But my foul is fad for 
Cuchullin ; his voice was pleafant in mine 
ear. Often have we moved, on Dora, 
to the chace of the dark-brown hinds: his 
bow was unerring on the mountains. He 
{poke of mighty men. He told of. the deeds 
of my fathers; and 1 felt my joy. But 
fit thou at the feaft, o bard! I have often heard 
thy voice.’ Sing in the praife of Cuchullin; and 
of that mighty ftranger ** ). : 


Day rofe on woody Temora, with all the 
beams of the eaft. Trathin came to the hall, 
the fon of old Gellama ***), I behold, 


he 


“%) That is, they faw a manifeft likenefs between the 
perfon of Nathos and Cuchullin. 


**) Nathos the fon of Usnoth. 
**) Geal -lamha , white handed, 


Cis 
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he faid, a dark cloud in the defart, king of 
Innisfai!! a cloud it feemed at firft, but now 
a croud of men. \One ftrides before them in 
his ftrength ; his red hair flies in the wind, His 


fhield glitters to the beam of the eaft., His 


{pear is in his hand, 


Call him to the feat of Temora, replied 
the king of Erin. My hall is the houfe. of 
ftrangers, fon of the generous Gelléma! - 


Perhaps it isthe chief of Etha, coming in the 
Hail, mighty *) 
fteanger , art thou of the friends of Cormac? — 


found of his renown. 


But Carril, he is dark, and unlovely ; and he 
draws his fword, Is: that the fon of Usnoth, 
bard of the- times of. old? 


va 


It is not the fon of Usnoth, faid- Carril , 
but the chief of -Arha. 


Why comeft thou 
in thy arms to Temora, Cairbar of the gloomy 
brow? Let not thy {word rife againft Cormac! 
Whither doft thou turn thy “fpeed? 


Hie paffed on in his darknefs, and feized 
the hand of the king. Cormac forefaw his death, 


and 
< 


: \ : : 
Trom this expreffion, we wnderftand, that Cair- 


ws 


bar had entered the palace of Temora, in the 
imidft of Gormac’s {peech, 


“4 


wo 
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and the rage of his ‘eyes arofe. Retire , 
thou gloomy chief of Atha: Nathos comes with 
battle. Thou art botd in Cormac’s hall, 
for his arm is weak. — 


The fword entered 
the fide of the king: he fell in the halls of his 
fathers. His fair hair is :in the, duft.” His 
blood is fmoking round. | 


And art thou fallen in thy halls *), 0 fon 
of noble Artho? The fhield of Cuchullin was 
not near. Nor the ipear of thy father. Mourn- 
ful are the mountains of Erin, forthe chief 
Bleft be thy foul, 
o Cormac! thou art darkened in thy youth. 


7 


of the people is low! 


My words came te the ears of Cairbar, 
and he clofed us **) im the, midft of darknefs. 
He feared to ftretch his {word to the bards ***), 
though his foul was dark. Long had we pined 


alone: 


*) Althan fpeaks, 


slats 


pears. 


wax) The perfons of the bards were fo facred, that 
even he, who had juit murdered his fovereign, 


feared to ‘kill them. 


C § 
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alone: at lenoth, the noble Cathmor *) - cae 
me. He heard our voice from the cave; 
he turned the eye of his wrath on Cairbar. 


Chief of Atha! he faid, how long’ wilt 
thou pain my foul? Thy heart is like the rock 
of the defart; and thy thoughts are dark. 
But thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he 
will fight thy battles, Bat Cathmor’s foul 
is not like thine, thou feeble hand of war! 
The licht of my bofom js ftained with thy 
deeds: the bards will not fing of my renown. 
They may fay, “Cathmor was brave, but he> 
fought for gloomy Cairbar.”. They will pafs 
over my tomb in filence: my fame fhall not 
be heard. Cairbar! loofe the bards: they 
are the fons of other times. Their voice fhall 
be heard in other years; after the kings of Te- 


mora have failed. —— 
We 


*) Cathmor appears) the fame disinterefted hero upon 
every occafion. His humanity and generofity we- 
re unparalleled: in fhort, he had no fault, bat 
too much attachment to fo bad a brother as 
Cairbar. His family - connection with Cairbar pre- 
vails, as he exprefies it, over every other confi- 
deration, and makes him engage in a war, of 


which he did not approve. 
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We came forth at the words of the chief. 
We faw him in his ftrength. He was like thy 
youth, o Fingal, when thou firft didft lift the 
ipear. His face was like the plain of the 
fun, when it is bright ; no darknefs travelled 
over his brow. But he came with his thoufands 
to Ullin, to aid the red-haired Cairbar: and 
now he comes, to revenge his death, o king 


of woody Morven. 


a 


/ 


And let him come, replied the king; I lo- 
ve a foe like Cathmor. His foul is ‘great; his 
‘army is ftrone : his battles are fall of fame..— 
/But the little foul is a vapour that hovers round 
the marfhy lake: it mever rifes on, the ereen 
hill, left the winds fhould meet it there: ‘its 
dwelling is in the cave, it femds forth the dart 
of death. ] 


Our young heroes, o-warriors, are like 


the renown. of our fathers. They fight in 
youth; they fall: their names are in the fong. 
Fingal is amidft his darkening years. He mutt 
not fall, as an aged oak, acrofs a fecret ftream. 
Near it ere the fteps of the hunter, as it, lies 
beneath the wind. ‘*How has that tree fallen?” 
He, whillling , {trides along. 

* Raife 


% i 
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-_Raife the fong.of joy, ye bards of Morven! 
that our foul may forget the paft. ——- The 
red ftars look on us from the clouds, and fi- 
Jently defcend. Soon fhall the grey beam of 
the morning rife, and fhew us the foes of Cor- 

- mac. Fillan ! take the {pear of the king; 
go to Mora’s dark-brown fide. Let thine eyes 
travel over the heath, like flames of fire. Ob; 
ferve the foes of Fingal, and the courfe of ge- 
nerous Cathmor. I hear a diftant found, like 
the falling of rocks, in the defart. But | 
ftrike thou thy fhield, at times, that they may 
not come through night, and the fame of Mor. 


I beein to be alone, my fon, 


ven veafe. 
and I dread the fall of my renown, 


The voice of the bards arofe.: The king . - 


feaned on the fhield of Trenmor. Sleep 
defcended' on his eyes; his future battles rofe 
in his dreams. “The hoft are fleepine’ around. 
Dark- haired Fillan obferved the’ foe. His fteps 
are on a diftant hill: we hear, at times, his 


clanging - fhield. 
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This book opens, we ys fuppofe , ato midnight , 


‘ 


with a foliloquy of Gaia who had eeciuet from 
the reft of the army, to mourn for his fon Ofcar, 
Upon hearing the uoife of Cathmor’s army approach- 
ing, he went to find out his brother Fillan, who 
kept the watch, on the hill of Mota, in the frout 
of Fingal’s army. In the conyerfation of the bro- 
thers, the epifode of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, 
who was the firft king of Ireland, is introduced ; 
which lays open the origin of the contefts between 
the Caél and Firbolg, the two nations who firft pos- 
feffed themfelves of that. Ifland. Offian kindles a fire © 
on Mora; upon which Cathmor defifted from the 
defign he had formed of furprifing the army of the 
EAsdinane: He calls a council of ‘his chiefs; re- 
primands, Foldath for advifing a night - attack, as the 
Trifh army were fo much fuperior in number to the 
enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the ftory of 
Crothar, the anceftor of the king, which throws 
further light on the hiftory of Ireland, and the origi- 
nal pretenfions of the family of Atha, to the thro- 
ne of that kingdom. The Irifh chiefs lie down to 
reft, and Cathmor himfelf undertakes the watch. 
In his circuit, round the army; he is met by Offi- 


x - j all. 


* 
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an, The interview of the two heroes is defcribed. 
Cathmor obtains a promife from Offian, to order 
a funeral elegy to be fung over the grave of Cairbar 5 
it being the opinion of the times, that the “fouls of 
the dead could not be happy, till their elegies were 
fung by a bard. Morning comes. Cathmor and 
Offian part; and the» latter ; cafually meeting with” 


Carril the fon of -Kinfena, fends that bard, with a 


‘ 


funeral fong, to the tomb of Cairbar.. 
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ather of heroes, Trenmor! dweller of eds 

dying winds! where the dark-red. courfe 
of thunder marks the troubled clouds! Open thou 
thy 


~ 


' *) Addreffés to the fpirits of deceafed warriors’ are 
common, in the compofitions of Offian. ‘He, how- 
ever, expreffes thei in fuch language, as pre- 
vents all fulpicion of his paying divine honours 
to the dead, as was uftial aimong other na- 
itons. From the fequel of this apofrophe , 
it appears, that Offian had retired from the reft 


of the army, ‘to moura, in fecret, ever the death 


Pp 
oa 


of his fon Ofcar. This indfre& method of nar- 
ration has much of the nature ‘of ‘the Drama, 
and is more forcible than a regular hiftorical 


D chain 
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thy ftormy halls, and let the bards of old be 
near: let them draw near, with their fongs and 
their half- viewlefs harps. No dweller of mifty 
-yalley comes; no hunter unknown at his ftreams ;. 

but 


chain of circumftances. The abrupt. manner of 
Offian may often render him obfcure to inatten- 
tive readers. Thofe who retain his poems. on 
memory, feern to be fenfible of this; and ufual- 
ly give the hiftory of the pieces minutely, before 
they begin to repeat the poetry. 


Tho’ this book has little action, it is not the 
leaft important part of Temora. The poet, in 
feveral epifodes, runs up the caufe of the war to 
the very fource. The firft population of Ireland, 
the wars between the two nations who original- 
ly posfeffed that Island, its firft race of kings, 
and the revolutions of its government, are im- 
portant facts, and are delivered by the poet, 
with fo little mixture of the fabulous, that one 
cannot help preferring his accounts to the im- 
probable fitions of the Scotch and Ivifh hiftori- 
ans. The Milefian fables of thofe gentlemen 
bear about them the marks of a late invention. 
To trace their legends to their fource would be 
no difficule tafk; but a disquifition of this fort 
would extend this note too far. 
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but the car-borne Ofcaf from the folds of war. 
Sudden is thy change, my fon, from what thou 
wert on dark Moilena! The blaft folds thee in 
its fkirt, and ruftles alone the fky. 


Doft thou not behold thy father, at the 
ftream of night?» The chiefs of Morven fleep 
far- diftant. » They have loft no fon. But ye 
have loft a hero, chiefs of ftreamy Morven! 
Who could equal his ftrength, when battle roll- 
ed againft his fide, like the darknefs of crowd- 
ed waters? Why this cloud on Offian’s 
foul? It ought to burn in danger. Erin is near 
with her hoft. The king of Morven is alone. 
Alone thou fhalt not be, my father, 
while I can lift the fpear. 


I rofe, in my rattling arms. I liftened to 
the wind of night. The fhield of Fillan*) is 
| not 


*) We underftand, from the preceding book, that 
Cathmor was near with an army, When Cair- 
bar was killed, the tribes who attended him, fell 
back to Cathmor; who, as it afterwards appears, 
had taken a refolution to furprize Fingal by 
night. Fillan was dispatched to the hill of Mo- 
ta, which wags in the front of the Caledonians, 

DZ te 
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not ‘heard. I thoolé @or the fon-of . Fingal. 
Why. fhould the foe come, by night; and the 


dark haired warxior fail? — 
murmurs rife: like the noife of the lekejof Le- 


go, when its waters fhrink, in the days of 


froft, and all.its burfling ice refounds., The 
people of Lara look, to heaven, and, forefee the 


ftorm. My fteps are forward on: the heath: 
the fpear of Ofcer in my hand. . Red -ftars 
looked from high. I gleamed, along the night. 
Tfaw Fillan filent before me, - bending 
forward from Mora’s rock. He heard the fhout 


> of 


/-t0 obferve the motions of Carhmor. In this fi- 


“Diftant,, fallen” 


4 


tuation were affairs, when Osian.. upon hearing 


the naife of the approaching enemy, went to 
find out his brother. Their converfation natural- 
ly introduces’ the epifode,. concerning Conar the 
fon of Trenmor. the firft irifh serps Sel which 
is fo neceTary to the underftanding of the founda- 
tion of the rebellion and ufurpaticn of Cairbar 


and Cathmor. 


- Fillan was’ the youngeft’ of 
‘tthe fons of F ingal, then diving... He and. Bosmi- 
ha, meritioned in the battle of Lora, were the 
only children of the king, by .Clatho the daugh. 
ter of Cathulla king of Inis-,ore, whom jhe had 
taken to wife, after the death of Ros-crana, 
the daught er of Cormac Mac -Conar king of Ire- 
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of the; foe; the joy: of hissfoul arofe.’ He heard 
my founding tread, andi turned his: lifted! {pear. 


Comeft thou, fon of night, “in peace?’ Or 
dott thou meet my wrath” "Phe foes of Fingal 
are “mine. | Speak, or fear’ my fteel. —— I 
ftand, not An’ vain, the fhield of Moryen’s race, 


rs 5 bes ) ROL 


rs 
‘Never mayft Bee Atand in. “yain, re of 


blue - ey ed "Clatho. Pingel begins to be alone 
darknefs gathers on the lat of his days. Yet 


hexhgs two *), fons, who ought to fhine inmwar. 
ast Vit sxohsd LAW ho 


’ ; ’ . 
i nsow a) él 


n . ; ‘ate. rw 
i yay i Upirl 


“*) That is, two {ons in Dvélada, Fergus, ‘the fecond+ 
fon of Fingal, was, at that time, on an_ expe- 
dition , which ig mentioned in one of the leffer 
ypoents of. Offian, He,, according to fome tradi- 
tions , .was the anceflor of; Fergus, the, fon of 
»Erepor, Arcath,.. sommonty, called, Fergusr,. the fe- 
cond in the Scotch hifguies. ‘The beginning of 
the reign of Fergus, over the Scots, is placed, 

by the anolt approved antials’ of Scotland ‘in, the 

“ih OfSarth year of theifth age: a fnll-century after 

vroloathe death of @fiangin Lhe gentedlogy of his fami- 

| yids’ rdecrded’thusy by exhe highland Senachies 5 
i Fergus Mac ~Arcath, Mac - -Ciomgael, Mac- Fergus, 
~eion Mae- Fiongael molibnaie i:ve) Bergus the fon 


it; a ae a “opie 


. +f 
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Who ought to be two beams of light, near 
the fteps. of his departure. 


Son of Fingal, replied the youth, it is not 
long fince I raifed the f{pear. Few are the 
marks of my {word in battle, but my foul is 
fire. The chiefs of Bolga* ) crowd around the 
fhield of generous Cathmor. Their gathering 
ison that heath. Shall my {teps approach their 
hoft? I yielded to Ofcar alone, in the ftrife 
of the race, on Cona, 


Fillan, thou fhalt not approach their hoft; 
nor fall before thy fame is known. My name 
is heard in fong: when needful I advance. — 
From the fkirts of night I fhall view their 

gleam- 


of Arcath, the fon of Congal, the fon of Fer-. 
gus, the fon of Fingal the vitorious. This fub- 
je& is treated more at large, in the disfertation 
prefixed to the poem, 


*) The fouthern parts of Ireland went, for fome ti- 
me, under the name of Bolga, from the Fir- 
bolg or Belge of Britain, who fettled a colony 
there. Bulg fignifies a quiver, froni which pro- 
ceeds Fir-bolg, i. e. bow-men, fo called from 
their ufing bows, more than any of the neigh. 
bouring mations, 
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gleaming tribes. Why, Fillan, didft thou 
fpeak of Ofcar, to call forth my figh? I muft 
forget *) the warrior, till the ftorm is rolled 
away. Sadnefs ought not to dwell in danger, 
nor the tear in the eye of war. Our fathers 
forgot. their fallen fons, till the noife of arms 
was paft. Then forrow returned to the tomb, 
and the fong of bards arofe. 


Conar 


*) It is remarkable, that, after this paifage, Ofcar 
is not mentioned in all Temora. The fituations 
of the chara&ers who aé& in the poem, are fo in- 
terefting, that others, foreign to the fubje&, 
could not be introduced with any luftre, Tho’ the 
epifode, which follows, may feem to How natu- 
raily enough from the converfation of the bro- 
thers: yet I have fhewn, in a preceding note, 
and, more at large, in the disfertation prefixed 
to this collection, that the poet had a farther 
defign in view. It is highly probable, tho’ the 
Irifh annalifts do not agree with Offian in other 
particulars, that the Conar here mentioned 1s 
the fame with their Conar-mérv, i. e.  Conar 
the great, whom they place in the firft cen- 
tury. 


Da 4 
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»5,/Conar *). was the. brother. of ‘Trathal, firf 
of. mortal men... His. battles were on every 
coaft., A .thoufand ftreams rolled down the 
blood of his foes.. His-fame filled green Erin , 
like a pleafant gale. The mations gathered in 


Ullin, and they bleffed the king; the king of, 


the 


*) Conar, the firft king of Ireland, was the fon of 
.. YTrenmor, the great - grand- father of Fingal, It 


was on account of this family -conneétion, that 


Fingal was engaged in fo many wars in the cau. 
fe of the race*ef ‘Conar. “Tho’ ‘few! of ‘the a- 
-Gious of Trefimor are’ mentioned in’ Offian’s po- 
ems, yet, from the honourable’ appellations be- 
‘flowed on Kim, we may conclude, that’ he was, 


in the days’ of the poet, the moft renowned na- 


s 


me of antiquity. The moft probable opinion 
concerning him is, that he was the fir, who 
anited the tribes of the Caledonians,?and com- 
manded them, in ‘chief, againft the’ aneurfions 
of the Romans. The genealogifts of the North 
have traced his family far back, and given a lift 
of his anceftors to Cuanmér nan lan,-or Con- 


; mior/of the fwords, who, according to them, 
o 


was the firft who’ crofled the ‘great fea, to Cale- — 


donia, from which eircumftance his nate pros 
ceeded, which fignifies Great ocean,  Genealo- 
gies of fo ancient a date, however, are little to 
be depended upod, 
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the race of jtheir fathers» from the, land of 
hinds. ; ‘ 


. ~ 


The chiefs *) of the fouth were cathered, 
in the darknefs ‘of their pride. In the horrid 
cave of Moma, they mixed their fecret words. 
Thither often , they faid, the {pirits of their 
fathers came: fhewine their pele forms from 
the chinky rocks, and reminding,.them of the 
honour, of Bolga. ——+ Why fhould.Conar reign, \ 
the fon of {treamy Morven,?. Lad 

: They came forth, like the ftreams of the 
defart with the roar of their hundred tribes. 
Conar was a rock before them: broken they 
rolled on every fide. But often they returned, 
and the fons of Ullin fell.. The king. ftood, 
among the tombs of his warriors, and darkly 

itsvy bent 

i MES a 
“) The chiefs of the Fir-bolg, who. posfefled them- 

felves of the fouth of Ireland, prior, perhaps, 

to the fertlement of the Cail of Caledonia, and 
the Hebrides, in Uliter. From the feguel,. it ap- 
pears, that the Fir-bolg were, by much, the 

/mof. pow verful nation ; and it is probable, that 

the Caéhimuit have fubmitted to them, had they 

, not received firccours from their mother - country, 

under the coniumand of Conar, 
Bats 
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bent his mournful face. His foul was rolled 
into itfelf; he marked the place, where he was 
to fall, when Trathal came, in his ftreneth, 
the chief of cloudy Morven. Nor did he 
come alone: Colgar *) was at his fide; Colgar 
the fon of the king and of white - bofomed Solin- 


corina. 


As Trenmor, cloathed with meteors, de- 
{cends from the halls of thunder, pouring the 
dark ftorm before him over the troubled fea: 
fo Coloar defcended to battle, and wafted the 
ecchoing field. His father rejoiced over the 
hero: but an arrow came. His tomb was raif- 


ed, 


*) Colg-er, fiercely -looking warrior. Sulin-corma, 
blue eyes. Colgar was the eldeft of the fons of 
Trathal: Comhal, who was the father of Fingal, 
was very young, when the prefent expedition to 
Ireland happened. It is remaikable; that, of all 
his anceftors, the poet makes the leaft mention 
of Comhal; which, probably, proceeded from 
the unfortunate life and untimely death of that 
hero. From fome paffages , concerning him, we 
learn , indeed, that he was brave, but he want- 
ed condu&, and, as Offian expreffes it, his foul 
aas davk, This impartiality, with refpe& to a 
charaéter fo near him, reHedts honour on the 


poet. 
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ed, without a tear. The king was to revenge 
his fon. He lightened forward in battle, 
till Bolga yielded at her itreams. 


When peace returned to the land, and his 
blue waves bore the king to Morven:. then he 
remembered his fon, and poured the filent tear. 
Thrice did the bards, at the cave of Furméno, 
call the foul of Colgar. They called him to 
the hills of his land; he heard them in his 
mift. Trathal placed his {word in the cave, 
that the fpirit of his fon might rejoice. 


*) Colgar, fon of Trathal, faid Fillan ,: 
thou wert renowned in youth! But the king 
has not marked my fword, bright- {treaming 
onthe field. I go forth with the crowd: I re- 
But the foe ap- 
proaches, Offian. I hear their murmur on the 

heath, 


turn, without my fame. 


*) The poet begins here to mark ftrongly the chara- 
&ér of Fillan, who is to make fo great a figure 
in the fequel of the poem. He has the impati- 
ence, the ambition and fire, which are peculiar 
to a young hero, Kindled with the fame of Colg- 

From 


ar, he forgets his untimely fall. 
Fillan’s expreffions in this pafflage, it would feem, 
that he was neglected by Fingal, on account of 
his youth. 
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heath. The: found of their fteps islike thyme 
deri; «in the bofom»of ‘the: ground, when! the! 
rocking hills fhake their groves )j>/ando!ndt |'a’ 


blatt pes vom the darkened Aky. 
i Nal AY ie pak, Wa 


Te) 
‘ rc F 
‘ ; 


sudderiTeiinel of ny fpear, and ‘tsifed 


- the flamed! bP an oak on “high, “I fpread it farge, 


on Mavis: wind. Cathmor ftopt in his courfe: 
“Gleaming he ftoods Nike a rock, off who” 


| fe fides ate ‘the’ wandering Déf ‘bfafts ; which fei- 


ze its ecchoing ftreams and clothe them over’ 


with ice. So. ftood thé friend *) of ftranvers.’ 


The winds lift his heavy locks. Thou, art. the 
talieft of the. race of Erin, king of. ftreamy 
Atha! Lage a es, ag = 


/ 


Fite ta bards, (id. ‘Cathnios , Fonar mh 


call the chiefs of Erin. Call red - hair'd Core 
. mar, 


*“}Cathmor is diftinguifhed, by. this honourable tit 

le y,on. account,, of his )generolity to ftrangers , 

sige which owas. fo axeat,. asi to, be remarkable even 
in thofg days of hefpitaliyy. 


PAK mar, the man of fong.- Before the introdu- 


ofl Shon of Chriftianity’ a name was not impofed 


‘upon any *perfon , till ‘heshad  diftinguifhed him- 
m0) f@bi-byfome remarkable a@ion, from which his 
* name 


Bo | 
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mat, odark- browedb: ‘Malthog:,»othe: fide *lone- 
Jdoking gloom: of Marénan. “Let: the: pride of 
‘ -Foldath appear: the red+rolling eye of furlétho, 
Nor let, Hidalla) be forgot; his voice, im’ dan: 
gerjcis like: the found of a fhower, ;wheh' it falls 

in the blafted vale, near- Atha’s :failing ftream, 
* "They came, in their clanging arms, They 
bent: forward to his voice, as if a fpirit of their 
fathers fp soke from a cloud of night. — “Dread- 
ful fhone they to the light; like .the fall of 
the fiream of Brumg * ), when the meteor 
lights it, before’ ‘the: nightly ranger. Shud- 
dering, he ftops in his journey , and looks up 
for the beam of the morn. 


oi Why 


‘g at 4 
,taine fhould be derived. Hence it is, that the 
naines in, the poems of Offian, fait fo well with 
the charaéers of the perfons who bear the: 


+) Brumio was 4 place of worthip ( Fing. be’ 6.) int 
Craca Which is fuppofed to be’ oné ‘of the ifles 
> of Shetland; — It was thought , that the fpirits of 
sod the deeedfed: ‘hannted ‘it , by night , Which adds- 
more terror 6 the defiription ‘introduced here, 
The horrid civele of Brumo, where often, they 
ifaids the chofts of the dead Siiaia reitnd the 
frome of fear. Fing. 
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*) Why delights Foldath, faid the king, 
to pour the blood of foes, by night? Fails his 
arm in. battle, in the beams of day? Few are 
the foes before us, why fhould we clothe us 
in mift? The valiant delight to fhine, in the 


battles of their land. 


Thy counfel was in vain, chief of Moma; 
the eyes of Morven do not fleep. They are 
watchful, as eagles, on their moffy rocks. 
Let each collect, beneath his cloud, the ftrength 
of his roaring tribe. To-morrow I move, in 
light, to meet the foes of Bolga ! Migh- 
ty **) was he, that is low, the race of Borbar- 


Duthul. 


Not 


*) From this paflage, it appears, that it was Fol- 
dath who had advifed the night- attack, The 
gloomy character of Foldath is properly contrafted 
to the generous, the open Cathmor. Offian is 
peculiarly happy in oppofing different characters, 
and, by that means, in heightening the featu- 
res of both. Foldath appears to have been the - 
favourite of Cairbar, and it cannot be denied 
but he was a proper enough minifter to fuch 
a prince. He was cruel and impetuous, but 
feems to have had great martial merit. 

**) By this exclamation Cathmor intimates, that he 
lutends to revenge the. death of his brother 


Cairbar. 
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Not unmarked, faid Foldath, were my 
fteps before thy race. In light, I met the foes 
of Cairbar; the warrior praifed my deeds. 
But his ftone was raifed without a tear. No 
bard fung *) over Erin’s king; and fhall his 
foes rejoice along their moffy hills? No: 
they muft not rejoice: he was the friend of 
Foldath. Our words were mixed, in fecret, in 
Moma’s filent cave; whilft thou, a boy in the 
field, purfuedft the thiftle’s beard. With 
Moma’s fons I fhall rufh abroad, and find the 
foe, on his dufky hills. Fingal fhall lie without 
his fong, the grey-haired king of Selma. 


Doft thou think, thou feeble man, replied 
the chief of Atha; doft thou think, that he can 
fall, without his fame, in Erin? Could the 
bards be filent, at the tomb of the mighty 
Fingal? The fong would burit in feeret; and 
the f{pirit of the king rejoice. It is, when 
thou fhalt fall, that the bard fhall forget the 
fong. Thou art dark, chief of Moma, tho’ 
Do I for- 

get 


*’) To have no funeral elegy fung over his tomb, 


thine arm is a tempeft in war. 


was, in thofe days, reckoned the greateft mis- 
fortune that could befall a man; as his foul 
could not otherwife be admitted to the airy 
hall of his fathers. 
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get the king of Erin, in his narrow houfe? My 
foul: is not loft to Cairbary' the brother’ of my 
love. ‘Iimarked the bright -beams of joy, which 
travelled over his cloudy mind, when I return- 
ed, with ‘fame , to Atha ‘of the ficeams, | 


Tall they. removed, beneath the words of 
the king; each to his own dark tribe; where, 
humming , they rolled on the heath, faint - glit- 
tering to the ftars: like waves, in the rocky bay, 
before the nightly wind. — Beneath an oak, 
lay the chief of Atha: his fhield, a dufky 
round, hung high. Near him, againtt a rock, 
leaned the ftrancer *) of Inis- huna: that beam 
of light, with wandering locks, from Lumon 

~of the roes. At diftance rofe the voice 
of Fonar, with the deeds of the days of old. 
The fone fails, at times, in Lubar’s growing 


roar, 


Cro- 


*) By the ranger of Inzs- buna, is meant Sulmalk, 
the daughter of Conmor king of Inis-huna, 
the ancient name of that part of South - Britain, 
whith is next to the Irifh coaft. She had 


followed’ Cathmor in disguife. Her fiory is re- 


lated at large in the fourth book. 


wae bald 
- 
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*), Crothar , begun the bard, firft dwelt at 
Atha’s moffy ftream. A thoufand **) oaks, 
from the mountains, formed his ecchoing hall. 

; The 


*') Crothar was the anceftor of Cathmor, and the 
firit of his. family, who had fectled in Atha. It 
was in his time, that the firitt wars ‘were kind- 
led between the Fir-bolg and Cac]. The pro- 

‘ priety of the epifode is evident; as the conteft, 
which originally rofe between Crothar and Co- 
nar, fubfifted afterward between their pofterity , 
and was the foundation of the ftory of the 


poem. 


**) From this” circumftance we may learn, that the 
art of building with fone was not known in 
Sreland fo early as the days of Crothar, When 
the colony were long fettled in the country, the 
arts of civil life began to increaieé among them: 
for we find mention made of the towers of Atha 
in the time of Cathmor, which could not well 
be applied to wooden buildings. In Caledonia’. 
they begun very early to build with dtone, No- 
ne of the houfes of Fingal, excepting Ti - foir- 
mal, were of wood, Ti-foirmal was the great 
hall, where the bards met to repeat their compo 
fitious annually, before they fubmitted them to 
the judgment of the king in Seluz. By fome 
accident or other, this wooden houle happened 

£ Le 
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The gathering of the people was there, around. 
the feaft of the blue-eyed king. But 
who , among his chiefs, was like the ftately 
Crothar ? Warriors kindled in his prefence. The 


young figh of the virgins rofe. In Alnecma*) 
was the warrior honoured, the firft of the race 
of Bolga, 


He purfued the chace in Ullin: on the 
mofs - covered top of Drumdrdo. From the wood 
looked the daughter of Cathmin, the blue- rolling 
eye of Con-lima. Her figh tofe in fecret. She 
bent her head, midft her wandering locks. The 


- 


moon 
/ 


to be burnt. and an ancient bard, in the cha- 
racer of Offian, has left us a curious catalogue 
of the furniture which it contained.. The poem 
is not juft now in my hands, otherwile I would 
lay here a translation of it before the reader. 
It has little poetical merit, and evidently bears 
the marks of a period much later than that 
wherein Fingal lived. 


*) Alnecma, or Alnecmacht, was the ancient name | 
of Connaught. Uilin is fill the Ivifh name of 
the province of Ulfter. To avoid the multiplying 
of notes, I fhall here give the fignification of the 
names in this epifode, Drumardo, high - ridge. 
Cathmin, calm in battle. Con-lamha, foft hand. 
Turloch, man of the quiver. Cormul, blue eye. 
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moon looked in, at night, and faw the white 
toffing of her arms: for fhe thought of the 
mighty Crothar, in the feafon of her dreams. 


Three days feafted Crothar with Cathmin. 
‘On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con- 
l4ma moved to the chace, with all her lovely 
fteps. She met Crothar in the narrow path. 
The bow fell, at once, from her hand. She 
turned her face away, and half- hid it with her 
locks. The love of Crothar rofe. . He 
brought the white-bofomed maid to Atha. 


Bards raifed the fong in her prefence; joy dwelt 
round the daughter of Uilin. 


The pride of Turloch rofe’, a youth who 
loved the white-handed Con+l4ma. He came, 
with battle } to Alnecma; to Atha of the roes, 
Cormul went forth to the ftrife, the brother of 
ear - borne Crothar. He went forth, but he fell, 
Silent 
and tall, acrofs the ftream, came the darkening 
ftrength of Crothar: he tolled the foe from 
Alnecma, and returned, midft the joy of Con- 


and the figh of his people rofe. = 


lama. 
Battle on battle comes. Blood is poured 
on blood. The tombs of the valiant rife. 


Erin’s clouds are hung round with ghofts. The 
E 2 chiefs 


j 
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chiefs of the fouth gathered round the ecchoing 
fhield of Crother. He came, with death, to 
the paths of the foe. The virgins wept, by 
the ftreams of Ullin. They looked to the mift 
‘of the hill, no hunter defcended from its folds. 
Silence darkened in the land: blafts fighed lo- 
nely on grafly tombs. 


Defcending like the eagle of heaven, with 
all his ruftline wings, when he forfakes the 
blaft with joy, the fon of Trenmor came; Co- 
nar, arm of death, from Morven of the groves. 
—— He poured his might alone green Erin. 
Death dimly ftrode behind his fword. The fons 
of Bolga fled from his courfe, as from a ftream, 
that burfting from the ftormy defart, rolls the 
fields together, with all their ecchoing woods. 
—— Crothar *) met him in battle: but Al- 

" nec- 


*) The delicacy of the bard, with regard to Crothar, 
is remarkable. As he was the anceftor of Cath- 
mor, to whom the epifode is addreffed, the bard 
foftens his defeat, by only mentioning that his 
people fled. 


nar in an unfavourable light. The bards, being 


Cathmor took the fong of Fo- 


of the order of the Druids, who pretended to 
a foreknowledge of events, were fuppofed to ha- 
ve fome fupernatural prefcience of futurity, The 


kin g 
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necma’s warriors fled. The king of Atha flow- 
ly retired, in the grief of his foul. He, after- 
wards, fhone in the fouth: but dim as the fun 
of Autumn; when he vifits, in his robes of 
mift, Lara of dark ftreams. The withered grafs 
is covered with dew: the field, tho’ bright, is 


fad, 4 


Why wakes the bard before me,: faid Cath- 
mor,\the memory of thofe who fied? Has fome | 
ghoft, from his dufky cloud, bent forward to 
thine ear ; to frighten Cathmor from the field 
with the tales of old? Dwellers of the folds of 
night, your voice is but a blaft to me; which 
takes the grey thiftle’s head ; and ftrews its 
beard on ftreams. Within my bofom is a voice; 
others hear it not. His foul forbids the king 
of Erin, to fhrink back from war. 

Abatfhed 


king thought, that the choice of Fonar’s fong 
proceeded , from his forefeeing the unfortunate 
iffue of the war; and that his own fate was 
fhadowed out, in that of his anceftor Crothar. 
The attitude of the bard, after the reprimand 
of his patron, is pi@uresque and affefing. We 
admire the fpeech of Cathmor, but lament the 
effe& it has on the feeling foul of the good old 


poet. 
- E 3 
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Abafhed the bard finks back in night: ree 
tired, he bends above a ftream. » His thoughts 
are on the days of Atha, when Cathmor heard 
his tong with joy. His tears come rolling down: 
the winds are in his beard, “ 


Erin fleeps around. No fleep comes down 
on Cathmor’s eyes. Dark, in his foul; he faw 
the {pirit of low-laid Cairbar. . He faw him, 
without his fong, rolled in a-blaft of night. — 
He rofe. His fteps were round the heft. He 

ftruck, at times, his ecchoing fhield. The 


found reached Offian’s ear, on Mora of the 
hinds, 


Fillan, I faid, the foes advance. I hear 
the fhield of war. Stand thou in the narrow 
path. Offian fhall mark their courfe. If over 
my fall the hoft fhall pour; then be. thy buck- 
ler heard. Awake the kine on his heath, left 
his fame fhould ceafe. 

I ftrode in all my rattling arms ; wide- 
bounding over a ftream, that darkly - winded, in 
the field, before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha’s king, with lifted {pear, came forward 


en my courfe. Now would we’ have 
mixed in horrid fray , like two contending 
shofts, that bending forward, from two clouds, 
= 


fend 
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fend forth the roaring winds; ‘did not OfGan 
behold, on high, the helmet of Erin’s kings. 
‘The Eagle’s wing’ fpread above it, ruftling in 
the breeze. A red ftar looked thro’ the plu- 
mes. I ftopt the lifted fpear, 


The helmet of kings is before me! Who 
art thou, fon*of night? Shall Offian’s fpear be 
At 
once he dropt the gleaming lance. Growing 
before me feemed the form. He ftretched his 
hand in night; and fpoke the words of kings. 


renowned, when thon art lowly - laid? 


Friend of the fpirit of heroes, do I meet 
thee thus in fhades? I have wifhed for thy fta- 
tely fteps in Atha, in the days of feafts. — 
Why fhould my fpear now arife? The fun muft 
behold us, Offian; when we bend gleaming, 
in the ftrife. Future warriors fhall mark the 
place: and, fhuddering, think of other years. 
They fhall mark it, like the haunt of ghofts, 
pleafant and dreadful to the foul. 


And fhall it be forgot , I faid, where we 
meet in peace? Is the remembrance of battles 
always pleafant to the foul? Do not we behold, - 
with joy, the place where our fathers feafted? 
But our eyes are full of tears, on the field of 
—— This ftone fhall rife, vyith all 

‘Ea AS 


their wars. 


! 
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its mofs, dnd fpeak to other years: ‘* Here 
Cathmor and Offian met! the warriors met in 
peace!” 


When thou, o ftone,\ fhalt fail: 
and Lubar’s ftream roll quite away: then fhail — 
the traveller come, and bend here, perhaps, in 
reft. When the darkened moon is rolled over 
his head, our fhadowy forms may come, and, 
mixing with his dreams, remind him of this 
place. But why turneft thou fo dark away, 
fon of Borbar-duthul * )? 


No forgot, fon of Fingal, fhall we afcend 
thefe winds. Onur deeds are ftreams of light, 
before the eyes of bards, But darknefs is roll- 
ed on Atha: the king is low, without his fong ; 
ftill there was’ a beam towards Cathmor from 
his ftormy foul; like the moon, in a cloud, 
amidit the dark-red courfe of thunder, 


re 
Son 


*) Borbar - duthul, the furly warrior of the dark-brown 
eyes. That his name fuited well with his chara- 
ter, we may eafily conceive, from the ftory de- 
livered concerning him, by Malthos , toward the 
end of the fixth book.. He was the bzother of 
that Colculla, who is mentioned in the epifode 
which begins the fourth book. 
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Son of Erin, I replied, my wrath dwells 
not in his houfe*). My hatred files; on eag- 
le-wing, from the foe that is low. He 
fhall hear the fong of bards; Cairbar fhall re- 
joice on his wind. 


Cathmor’s {welling foul arofe: he took the 
dagger from his fide; and placed it gleaming 
in my hand. He placed it in my-hand, with 
fighs, and, filent, firode away. Mine 
eves followed his departure. He dimly gleamed, 
like the form of a ghoft, which meets a travel- 
ler, by night, on the dark-fkirted heath. His 
words are dark like fongs of old: with morning 


ftrides the unfinifhed fhade away. 


**') Who comes from Lubar’s vale? From 
the folds of the morning -mift? The drops of 


heaven 


“) The grave, often poetically called a honfe, This 
reply of Offian abounds with the moft exalted fen- 
timents of a noble mind. Tho’, of all men fiv- 
ing, he was the moft injured by Cairbar, yet 
he lays afide his rage, as the foe was low. How 
different is this from the behaviour ‘of the heroes 


of other ancient poems! — Cynthins anrem vellit. 


**’)) The morning of the fecond day, from the open- 
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heaven are on his head. His fteps are in the 


paths 

He, co 
dark i 
There 


of the fad. It is Carril of other times: 
mes from Tura’s filent-cave. 1 behold it 
n the rock, thro’ the thin folds of mift. 
, perhaps, Cuchullin fits, on the blaft 

which 


ing of the poem, comes on. After the 
death of Cuchullin, €arril, the fon of -Kinfena, 
his bard, retired to the cave of Tura, which 
was in the neighbourhood of Moi-lena, the fce- 
ne of the poem of Temora, His cafual appear- 
ance here enables Offian to fulfil immediately 


the promife he had made to Cathmor, of cauf- 


ing the funeral fong to be pronounced over the 
tomb of Cairbar. 


The whole of this pas- 
fage, together with the addrefs of Carril to the 
fun, is a lyric meafure,\ and was, undoubtedly , 


intended as a relief to the mind, after the long 


| narrative which preceded it, Tho’ the lyric pie- 


ces, fcattered through the poems of Offian, are 
certainly yery. beautiful in the original, yet they 
muft appear much to disadvantage, ftripped of 
numbers, and the: harmony of rhyme. In the 
recitative or narrative part of the poem, the ori- 
ginal is rather a meafured fort of profe, than 
any regular verfification; but it has all that va- 
riety of cadences, which fuit the different ideas, 
This book 
takes up only the fpace of a few hours. 


and paflions. of the fpeakers. 
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which bends its trees. Pleafant is the fong of 
the morning from the bard of Erin. 


The waves crowd away for fear: they hear 
the found of thy coming forth, o fun! —— 
“Terrible is thy beauty, fon of heaven, when 
death is folded in thy locks; when thou rolleft 
thy vapors before thee, over the blafted hoft. 
But pleafant is thy beam to, the hunter, fitting 
by the rock in a ftorm, when thou lookeft | 
from thy parted cloud, and_ brighteneft his 
dewy locks; he looks down on the ftreamy vale, 


and beholds the defcent of roes. How 


long fhalt thou mfe on war, and roll, a bloody 
fhield, thro” heaven? I fee the deaths of heroes 


dark- wandering over thy face! Why wan- 
der the words of Carril? does the fon of heaven 


mourn? he is unftained in Kis courfe, ever re- 


joicing in his fire. Roll on, thou care- 
lefs light; thou too, perhaps, muft fall. Thy 
dun robe *) may feize thee, ftruggling, in 


thy fky. 


Pleafant is the voice of the fone, o Carril, 
to Offian’s foul! It is like the fhower of the 
morn- 


*) By the dun ‘robe of the fun, is probably meant 
an -eclipfe. ; 


? 
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morning, when it comes through the ruftling 
vale’, on which the fun looks thro’ mift, juft 
But this is no ti- 


rifing from his rocks. 
me, o bard, to fit down, at the ftrife of fong, 
Finoal is in arms-on the vale. Thou feeft the 
flaming fhield of the king. His face darkens 
between his locks. He beholds the wide roll- 
ing of Erin, : 


Does not Carril behold that tomb, befide 
the roaring ftream? Three ftones lift their grey 
heads, beneath a bending oak, A king is low- 
ly laid: give thou his foul to the wind. He 
is the brother of Cathmor! open his airy hall. 
— tet thy fong be a ftream of Jey to 
Cairbar’s darkened ghoft. 


TEMO. | 


EPIC POEM. 


BOOK ‘THIRD. 


ARGUMENT vo Boox Il. 


Morning coming on, Fingal, after a {peech to his peo- 


‘ple, devolves the command on Gaul, the fon of 


Morni; it being the cuftom of the times, that the 


king fhould not engage, till the neceflity of affairs 


required his fuperior valour and condué. The 
king and Offian retire to the rock of Cormul, which 
overlooked the field of battle. The bards fing the 
war-fong. The general confli& is defcribed. Gaul, 


the fon of Morni, diftinguifhes himfelf; kills Tur - la- 


thon, chief of Moruth, and other chiefs of lefler 


name. On the other hand, Foldath; who com- 


manded the Irifh army (for Cathmor, after the exam- 


ple of Fingal, kept himfelf from battle) fights gal- 


~ 


lantly ; kills Connal, chief of Dun-lora, and advances 
to engage Gaul himfelf. Gaul; in the mean time, 
being woundedin the hand, by a random arrow, is 
covered by Fillan, the fon of Fingal, who performs 
prodigies of valour. Night comes on. The horn of 
Fingal recalls his army. The bards meet them, with 
a congratulatory fong, in which the praifes of Gaul 


and 
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and Fillan are particularly celebrated. The chiefs fit 


down at a feat; Fingal miffes Connal, The epifode 


of Connal and Duthcaron is introduced ; which throws 


further light on the ancient hiftory of Ireland. Car- 


ril is dispatched to raife the t6mb of Connal. —— 
The ation of this book takes up the fecond day, 


from the opening of the poem ~ 


4 


TEMO. 
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TEMORA: 


AN 


EPIC POEM. 


BOOK THIRD. 


coud 


*) \\) ho is that, at blue - ftreaming Lubar; 
by the bending hill of the .roes? 

Tall, he leans on an oak torn from high, “by 
night- 


*) This fudden apoftrophe , concerning Fingal , the 
attitude of the king, and the {cenery in which. 
he is placed ; tend to elevate the mind to 4 ju 
conception of the fucceeding battle. The fpeech 
of Fingal is full of that’ magnanimous generofity, 
which diitimguifhes -his charaster' throughout. The 
groupe of figures; which the poet places dronnd - 
his father; ate pidturefques' and! defcribed with 
great propriety. Theiileince ofGaul , the beha- 
viour of :Fillan, and the effe& which both have 
on the mind of Fingal; are well imagineds 

/ F . His 
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nightly winds. ——-. Who but Comhal’s fon y 
brightening in the laft of his fields? His grey 
hair is on the breeze: he half-unfheaths the 
{word of Luno. His eyes are turned to Moi- 
lena, to the dark rolling of foes. Dott 
thou hear the voice of the king? It is like the 


~ burfting of a ftream, in the defart, when it co- 


mes between its ecchoing rocks, to the blafted 
field of the fun. 


Wide-fkirted comes down: the foe! Sons 
of woody Morven, arife. Be ye like the rocks 
of my land, on whofe brown fides are the rol- 
ling of waters. A beam ‘of joy comes on my 
foul: ‘I fee thém mighty before-me. It is 
when the foe is*feeble,~ that the fiehs of Fin- 
wal are heard; left death fhould come, without 
renown, and darknefs dwell on his tomb. 
Who | fhall lead the war, againft the hoft of 
, Alnecma ? It is, only when dahger grows, that 

act arithioe o eae 

coiloe His fpeech upom: the occafion is very beautiful 

gift -inothe originahs: Broken and unequal :, the num- 

-bovo bers reprefent the agitation of his mind, divided 

Joy between the admiration excited ky the filence of 

Gaul , (whén others boaited of their own ac- 

4 tions) and’ his © natural . affe@ion for  Fillan, 

which the behaviour of that valiant youth had 
raifed to the higheft pitch, ; 
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my fword’ fhall fhine. —— Such was thé cu- 
ftom , heretofore ; of ‘Trenmor the ‘ruler’ of 
winds; and thus deicended to battle the blue- 
fhielded Trathal. 


e 


1. VT ee: chiefs, bend, towards the king; each 
darkly, feems.,to elaim the war... Theytell, by 
halves} their mighty deeds: and turn their eyes 
on Erin. But far before the ‘refi the fon of 
Morni ftood: filent he ftood, for who had not 
heard of the battles of Gaul? They rofe within 
his foul. His hand, in fecret, feized the {word. 
The {word which he brought from Strumon , 
when the ftrength of Morni failed *), 

3A rusailh » Shino 349). On 


*) Strumon, jtream of the bill, the name of the 
feat, of. the family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood 
of Selma, , During Gaul’s expedition ‘to Troma- 
thon, mentioned in the poem of ,Oithona, Mor- 
ni his father died, Moxni ordered the Sword of 
Strumon (which had. been preferved, ‘in the 
family , asa relique, from the days of Colgach, 
the moft renowned of his anceftors) to be laid 
by his fide, in the tomb: ‘at the fame time, 
leaving it in charge to his fon, not to take, i 

from therice, till he was reduced to the lat ex- 
tremity. Not long after, ‘two of his brothers 


FZ being 
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‘ On his fpear ftood the fon of Clatho *) 
in the wandering of his locks. Thrice he, raify 


ed 


being flain, in battle, by Coldaronnan, chief 
of Clutha, Gaul went to his father’s tomb, to 
take the fword. His addrefs to the fpirit of the 

_ deteafed hero’ is the only part now remaining 
of a poem of Offian, on the fubje& If fhall 
here lay it before the reader, > 


Gaul. 


‘“‘ Breaker of ecchoing fhields , whofe head is 
deep in fhades; hear me from the darknels of 
Clora, o fon of Colgach, hear ! 


No ruftling, like the eagle’s wing, comes over 
the courfe of my ftreams. Deep-bofomed in the 
mift of the defart,; o king of Strumon, hear! 


Dwelleft thou in the fhadowy breeze, that pours 
its dark wave over the grafs? Ceafe to ftrew the 
beard of the thiftle;o chief of Clora, hear! » 


Or rideft thou on a beam, amidft the dark 
trouble of clouds? Poureft thou the loud wind 
on feas, to roll their blue waves over ifles? hear 
me, father of Gaul; amidft thy terrors, hear! 

The ruftling of eagles is heard, the murmur- 
ing oaks fhake their heads on the hills: dread- 
ful and pleafant is thy approach, friend of the 
dwelling of heroes, 


MoORNI. 


‘ 
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ed his eyes to Fingal: his voice thrice failed 
him, as he fpoke, Fillan could not boaft 
of 


MoRNL 


_ Who. awakes me, in the midft of my clond; 
where my locks of mift fpread on the winds? 
Mixed with the noife of ftreams , why rifes the 
yoice of Gaul? i 


Gaul. 

My foes are around me, Morni: their. dark 
hips defcend from their waves. Give the fword 
of Strumon, that beam which thou hideft in 
thy night, 


MoRNK, 


Take the fword of refounding Strumon: I look 
on thy war, my fon; I look, a dim meteor, 
from my cloud; blue-fhielded Gaul, deftroy, ” 


*)) Clatho was the danghter of Cathulla, king of 
Inistore. Fingal, in one of his expeditions to 
that ifland, fell in love with Clatho, and took 
her to wife, after the death of Ros-crana, the 
daughter of Cormac, King of Ireland. 


Clitho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan, and: 
Bosmina, mentioned in the battle of Lora, one 
of the -leffer poefns printed in Vol. [, Fillan 


RS is 
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of battles; at once he {trode away. Bent over 
a diftant ftream he flood: the tear hung in his 
eye. He ftruck, at times, the thiftle’s head, 
with his inverted fpear. ‘ 


Nor is he unfeen of Fingal. Sidelong he 
beheld his fon. He beheld him, with burfting 
joy; and turned, amidft his crowded foul. In 
filence turned the king towards Mora of woods. 
He hid the big tear with his locks. At 
length his voice is heard. 


*) Firft of the fons of Morni; thou rock 

that defieft the ftorm! Lead thou my_ battle, 

| for the race of low-laid Cormac. No boy’s 
; ttaff 


is often called the fon of Clatho, to diftinguifh 
him from thofe fons which Fingal had by RKos- 
crana. 

*) Gaul, the fon of Morni, next to Fingal, is the 
moft renowned character introduced by Offian in 
his poems. He is, like Ajax in the Wiad, di. 
ftinguifhed by his manly taciturnity, The ho- 

, nourable epithets beftowed on him here, by Fine 
gal, are amazingly expreflive in the original. 
There is not a paflage in all Temora, which lof; 
es fo much in translation, as this, The firft 
part of the fpeech. is rapid and irregular, and 
ig peculiarly calculated to animate the foul to 

war 


~ 
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ftaff-is thy fpear: no harmlefs beam of light 
thy, fword. Son of Morni of fteeds, behold the 
foe; deftroy. Fillan, obferve the chief: 
he is not calm in ftrife: nor burns he, heedlefs, 
in battle; my fon, obferve the king. He is 
ftrong as Lubai’s ftream, but never foams and 
roars. High on cloudy Mora, Fingal fhall he- 
hold the war. Stand, Offian*), near thy fa- 
ther, by the falling ftream. ———- — Raife the 
voice, o bards; Morven , move beneath the 
found. It is my latter field; clothe it over with 


light. 


As the fudden rifing of winds; or diftant 
rolling of troubled feas, when fome dark ghoft, 


in wrath, heaves the billows over an ifle, the 
feat 


war, - Where the king addreffes Fillan, the 
verfification changes to a regular and fmooth’ 
meafure.. The firft is like torrents rufhing over 
broken. rocks; the fecond ‘like the courfe of a 
full- flowing river, calm but majeftic. This in- 
ftance ferves to [fhew, how much it asfifts a poet, 
to alter the meafure, according to the particu- 
lar paflion, that he intends to excite in his read- 


er. 
*) Ullin being fent to Morven with the body of Ofcar, 
Offian attends his father, in quality of chief bard, 
F4 
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feat of mift, on the deep, for many dark- 
brown years: fo terrible is the found of the 
hoft, wide-moving over the field. Gaul is tall be- 
fore them: the ftreams glitter within his ftri- 
des. The bards. raifed the fone by his fide ; 
he ftruck his fhield between. On the fkirts of 
the blaft, the tuneful voices rofe. 


On Crona, faid the bards, there -burfts a 
fiream by night. It fwells , in its own dark 
courfe, till morning’s early beam. Then co- 
mes it white from the hill, with the rocks and 
thetr hundred groves, Far be my fteps from 
Crona: Death is tumbling there. Be ye a 
fiream from Mora, fons of cloudy Morven. 


Who rifes, from his car, on Clutha? The 
hills are troubled before the king! The dark 
woods eccho round, and lighten at his ftcel. 
See him , amidft the foe, like Colgach’s *) 
fportful ghoft; when he {catters the clouds, 

and 


'*®) There are fome traditicns, but, I believe, of late 
invention, that this Colgach was the fame with 
the Galgacus of Tacitus. He was the anceftor 
of Gaul, the fon of Morni, and appears, from 
fome, really ancient, traditions, to have been 

| king , 
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and rides the eddying wings! It is Morni *) 
of the bounding fteeds! Be like thy father, 
Gaul! 

Selma 


king, or Vergobret, of the Caledonians; and 
hence proceeded the pretenfions of the family 
of Morni to the throne, which created a good 
deal of disturbance, both to Comhal and his fon 
Fingal. The firft was killed in battle by that 
tribe; and it- was after Fingal was grown up, 
that they were reduced to obedience. Colgach 
fignifies fiercely - looking; which is-a very proper 
name for a warrior, and is probably the origin 
of Calgacus; tho’ I believe it a matter of mere 
conjecture, that the Colgach here mentioned was 
the fame with that hero. 


I cannot help 
obferving, with how much propriety the fong of 
the bards is conducted. Gaul, whofe experience 
might have rendered his condué cautious in war, 
has the example of his father, juft rufhing to 
battle, fet before his eyes. Fillan, on the other 
hand, whofe youth might make him impetuous 

- and unguarded in a@ion, is put in mind of the 
fedate aud ferene behaviour of Fingal/upon like 
occafions. 


*) The expedition of Morni to Clutha, alluded to 
here, is handed down im tradition, The poem, 
on which the tradition was founded, is now loft. 
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*') Selma is opened wide. ‘Bards take the 
trembling harps. Ten youths carry the. oak_of 
the feaft. A diftant fun- beam marks the hill. 
The dufky waves of the blaft fly over the 
fields of grafs. Why art thou fo filent , 
Morven? The king returns with all his 
fame. Did-not the battle roar; yet peaceful is 
his brow? It roared, and Fingal overcame. — 
Be like thy father, Fillan.- 


They moved beneath the fong. High 
waved their arms, as rufhy fields, beneath au- 
tumnal winds. On Mora ftood the king in 
arms. Mift flies round his buckler broad; as, 
aloft, it, hung: on a bough, on Cormul’s. mofly 
rock. In filence I flood’ by Fingal, and 
turned my eyes on Cromla’s **) wood: left I 
fhould behold the hoft, and rufh amidft my 


{welling 


*) Offan is peculiarly happy, in his defcriptions of 
ftill life; and thefe acquire double force, by ‘his 
placing them near bufy and tumultuous fcenes. 
This antithefis ferves to animate and heighten the 


features of poetry. 


**) The mountain Cromla was in the neighbourhood 
of the fcene of this poem; which was nearly the 
fame with thar of Fingal. 
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fwelling » foul. My foot is forward on the 
heath. I glittered, tall, in fteel: like the fal- 
ling ftream of Tromo, which nightly - winds 


bind over with ice. The boy fees it, on 


high, gleaming to the: early beam: towards it 
he turns his ear, and wonders why it is fo 
filent. yihyie 


j . 
Nor bent over a ftream is Cathmor, like 
a youth in a peaceful field: wide he drew for- 


ward the war, a dark and troubled wave. 
But when he beheld Fingal on Mora; his ge- 
nerous,: pride arofe. ‘Shall the chief of,Atha 
»fight , and no king in the field? Foldath, lead 
»my, people forth, Thou art a beam of fire.” 


Forth -iffued the chief of Moma, like a 
cloud, the robe of ghofts. He drew his fword, 
a flame, from his fide; and bade the battle 
move. —— .The tribes, like ridoy waves, dark 
pour their ftrength around. Haughty is his 
ftride before them: his red eye rolls in wrath. 
He called’ the chief of Dunratho *); 
and his words were heard, 


Cormul, 


*')) Dun-ratho, a hill, with a plain om its top. Cor- 
_ muil, blue eye. Foldath dispatches here Cormul, 
to lie in ambufh behind the army of the Cale- 
donis 
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Cormul, thou beholdeft that path. It 
winds green behind the foe. Place thy people 
there; left Morver fhould efcape from my 
{word. Bards of -green-valleyed Erin , 
let no voice of yours arife.. The fons of Mor- 
ven muft fall without fong. They are the 
foes of Cairbar. Hereafter fhall the traveller 
meet their dark, thick mift, on Lena, where it 
wanders, with their chofts, befide the reedy 
lake. Never fhall they rife, without fong, to 
the dwelling of winds. 


. Cormul darkened, as he went: behind him 
tufhed his tribe. They funk beyond the rock; 
Gaul fpoke to Fillan of Moruth; as his eye 
purfued the courfe of the dark-eyed king of 
Dunratho. 


Thou beholdeft the-fteps of Cormul’; let 
thine arm be ftrone. When he is low, fon of 
. Fingal, 

4 
donians. This fpeech fuits well with the charae 
&er of Foldath, which is, throughout, haughty 
and prefumptuous. Towards the latter end of 
this fpeech, we find the opinion of the times, 
concerning the unhappinefs of the fouls of thofe 
who were buried withour the funeral tong. This 
doétrine, no doubt, was inculcated by the bards, 


to make their order refpectable and neceflary. 
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Fingal, remember Gaul in war. Here I fali 
forward into battle, amidft the ridge of fhields. 


The fign of death atofe; the dreadful found 
of Morni’s fhield. Gaul poured his voice be- 
tween. Fingal rofe, high on Mora. He faw 
them, from wing to wing, bending in the 
ftrife. Gleaming, on his own dark~ hill, the 
ftrengeth *) of Atha ftood. They **) -we- 
re like two fpirits of heaven, ftanding each on 
his gloomy cloud; when they pour abroad the 
winds , and lift the roaring feas. The blue- 
tumbling of waves is before them, marked with 
the paths of whales. Themfelves are calm and 
bright; and the gale lifts their locks of mift. 


What beam of light hangs high in air? 
It is Morni’s dreadful fword. —— Death ‘is 
ftrewed on thy paths, o Gaul; thou foldeft 
them together in thy rage. Like a young 
oak falls Turlathon ***) , with his branches 


round 


* By the ffrength of Atha, is jneant Cathmor, - The 
expreflion is common in Homer, and other an- 
cient poets. | 

**) The two kings. 

***) Tur-lathon, broad trunk of. a tree. Méruth, 
great fiream, Oichaoma, mild maid, Dun-lora, 


the hill of the noify fream. Duth-caron, dark- 
brown man, 
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round him.! His high-~bofomed fpoufe firetches 
her white arms, in dreams, toccthe returning 
king, as fhe fleeps. by, gurgling Moruth, in 
her. disordered locks, It is-his ghoft, Oichoma 3 
the, chief is lowly laid.; Hearken not to. the, 
winds, for Turlathon’s ecchoing fhield. It is 
pierced, by his flreams,; and its found is paft 
away. . sj oped 
Not peaceful is thé hand of Foldath: he 
winds. his courfe in blood. Connal. met him. 
in fight; they mixed their clanging fteel. 
Why fhould mine eyes behold them! Connal, 
thy locks areugrey. —+ Thou wert the friend 


of ftrangers, at the mofs- covered rock of Dun-' 
lora. When. the ,fkies were rolled together: 
then thy, feaft was {pread. The ftranger heard) 
the winds without; and rejoiced at. thy, burning 
oak. Why, fon of Duth-caron, art thou: 
laid in blood! The blafted, tree bends above, 
thee: thy fhield lies broken near. Thy blood 
mixes with the ftream; thou breaker of the 

fhields! tt 
*) I took the fpear, in my. wrath: but 
Gaul rufhed forward on the. foe.. The feeble 
pafs by his fide ; his rage is. turned on Mo- 
, ma’s 


*) The poet fpeaks in his own perfon. 
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ma’s chief. Now they had raifed their death- 
ful fpears: unfeen an arrow came. It pierced 
the hand of Gaul; his fteel fell founding to 
earth. - Young. Fillan came *), with 
Cormul’s fhield, and ftretched it large before 
the king. Foldath fent his fhout abroad, and 
kindled all the field: as a blaft, that lifts the 
broad- winged flame, over Lumon’s** ) ecchoing 
groves. . ‘ 


Son of blue-eyéd Clatho, {eid Gaul, thou 
art a beam from heaven ; that coming on. the 
troubled deep, binds up the tempeft’s: wing. — 
Cormul is fallen before thee. Early art thou 
in the fame of thy fathers. —— Rath not. 
too far, my hero, I cannot lift the ipear. to, 
aid. I ftand harmlefs in battle: but my-voice 

fhall 


*) Fillan had been dispatched by Gaul, to’ oppofe Cor- 
mul, who had been fent by ‘Foldath, to lie inl 
ambufh behind the Caledonian army. It appears 
that Fillan had killed Cormul, otherwife he could 
not be fuppofed to have posfefled himfelf of the. 
fhield of that chief. The poet being i Intent upon 
the main action, paffes over flightly this © feat 
of Fillan. 

**) Lumon, bending bill; a mountain in Inis-huna , 
or that part of South-Britain, which is over- 
againft the Irifh coaft. 
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fhall be poured abroad. The fons of More 
ven fhall hear, and remember my former deeds. 


His terrible voice rofe on the wind; the 
hoft bend forward in the fight. Often had 
they heard him, at Strumon, when he called 
them to the chace of the hinds, Him- 
felf ftood tall, amidft the war, as an oak in 
the fkirts of a ftorm, which now is clothed, 
on high, in mift: then fhews its broad, wa- 
ving head; the mufing hunter lifts his eye 
from his own rufhy field. 


My foul purfues thee, o Fillan, thro’ the | 
path of thy fame. Thou rolledft the foe befo- 
Now Foldath, perhaps, would 


re thee: 
fly: but night came down: with its clouds; 
and Cathmor’s horn was heard. The fons: of 
Morven heard the voice of Fingal, from Mora’s 
gathered mift, .The bards. poured their fong, 
like dew, on the returning war. 


Who comes from Strumon, they faid , 
amidft her wandering locks? She is mournful 
in her fteps, and lifts her blue eyes towards 
Erin. Why art thou fad , Evir-choma *)? 

4 Who 


*) Evir-choama, mild and ftately maid, the wife’ of 
Gaul. She was the daughter of Casdu -conglas, 
chief of I-dronlo, one of the Hebrides. 
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Who is like thy chief in renown? He defeénd: 
ed dreadful to battle; he returns, like a light 
from a cloud. He lifted the {word -in wrath: 
they fhrunk before blue - fhielded Gaul! 


Joy, like the ruftling gale, comes on the 
foul of the king. He rémiembers the battles of 
old; the days, wherein his’fethers foughf. The 
days of old retarh on Fingal’s mind, as he be: 
holds the renown of hts fof. As the fun te- 
joices, from his cloud, over the tree his beams 
have raifed, ‘as it fhakes its lonely head’ cn’ the 
heath : ‘fo joyful is the King over Fillan. 


As the rolling of thunder oh hills, when 
Laia’s fields are ftill and dark, fuch are the 
Mteps of Morven pleafant and -dreadful to the 
ear. They, return with their found, like eagles 
to their.dark-browed rock, after the prey is 
_torn.on the field, the dun fons of the bounding 
hind. Your fathers rejoice from their clouds, 
fons of flreamy Cona. . pe 


Such was the nightly voice of bards; on 
Mora of the hinds. A flame rofe ,\from an 
hundred oaks, which winds had torn from Cor- 
mul’s fleep. The feaft is fpread in the midit: | 
around fat the gleaming chiefs, Fingal is there 

G in 
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in his ftrength; the eagle-wing *) of his hel- 
met founds: the ruftling blafts of the weft 
unequal rufhed thro’ night. Long looked the. 
king in filence round: at length, his words 
were heard. : 


My foul feels a want in our joy. I be- 
hold a breach among my friends. The 
head of one tree is low: the f{qually wind pours 
in on Selina. Where is the chief of Dun- 
lora? Ought he to be forgot at the feaft? 
When did he forget the ftranger, in the midft 
of his ecchoing hall? Ye are filent in my” 
Connal is then no more. 


prefence ! 


Joy meet thee, o warrior, like a ftream of ~ 
light. Swift be thy courfe to thy fathers, in 
Offian, 
thy foul is fire: kindle the memory of the king. 
Awake the battles of Connal , when firft he 
fhone in war. The locks of Connal were grey; 

his 


the folds of the mountain - winds. 


*\ From this, and feveral other paffages, in this . 
poem, it appears, that the kings ef Morven and 
Ireland had a plume of eagle's feathers, by way 
of ornament, in their helmets. It was from this 
diftinguifhed mark that Offian knew Cathmor, 
in the fecond book; which cuftom, probably, he 

~ had borrowed, from the former monarchs of. Ire- 
land, of the race of the Caél or Caledonians, 
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his days of youth *) were mixed with mine. 
In one day Duth-,caron firft, ftrumg our bows, 
againft the roes of Dun-lora. 


Many, I faid, sre our paths to battle, in 
green -hilled Inisfail. Cfte. did our fails arife, 
over the blue-tumbling waters; when we ¢a- 
me, in other days, to aid the race of Conar. 


The ftrife roared once,in Alnectna, at the 
foam - covered ftreams of Duth- dla **). With 
Cors 


*) After the death of Comhal, and during the ufur 
pation of the tribe of Morni, Fingal was educat- 
ed in private by Duth-caron, It was then he 
contracted that intimacy with Connal the fon of 
Duth-caron, which occafions his regretting fo 
much his fall, When Fingal was grown up, he 
foou reduced the tribe of Morni; and, as it ap= 
pears froin the fubfequent epifode, fent Duth- 
caron and his fon Connal to the aid of Corinac, 
the fon of Conar, king of Ireland, who was 
driven to the laft extremity , by the infurreétions 
of the Firbolg, This epifode throws farther light 
on the conteits between the ‘Caél_ and Firbolg 5 
and.is the more valuable upon that account. 


#*) Duth-ula, a river in Connaught; it fignifies ; 


dark=rufhing water. 
G2 
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Coriiac defcended to battle Duth-caron from 
clovdy ‘Morven. Nor defcended Duth-caron 
alone, his fon was. by: his fide, the long - hair 
ed youth of Connal, lifting the firft of his 
fpears. Thou didft command them, o Fingal, 
to aid the King of Erin. feet) 


“Like the burftine ftrenoth of a ftream, the 
fons of Bolga rufhed to war: Colc-ulla *) was 
before them, the chief of blue-ftreaming Atha. 
The battle was mixed on the plain, like the 
meeting of two ftormy feas, Cormac **) fhone 


in 


*), Colc-ulla, firm lock in veadinefs; he was the bro- 
ther of Borbar-duthul, the father of Cairbar and 
Cathmor, who after the death of Cormac, the 
fo, of Artho, fucceflively mounted, 

; 

**\° Corthac; the fon of Conar, the fecond king of 
Ireland, of the race of the Caledonians. This 
infurrettion of the Firbole happened towards the 

“latter énd of the long reign of Cormac, From 
feveral epifodes anid poems, it appears, that he 
never posfefled the Irifh throne’ peaceably. ; 
The party of the family of Atha had made fever- 
al attempts to overturn ‘the fucceffion in the race 
‘of Conar ; before they effeQed it, in the minori- 
ty of Cormac, the fon of Artho.: 


Ireland, 


from 


* 


‘ 
' 
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in his own ftrife, bright as the forms of his 
fathers. But, far before the reft, Duth- caron 
hewed down the foe. Nor flept the arm of 
Connal, by his father’s fide. Atha prevailed on 
the plain: like fcattered mift, fled the people 


of Ulhine * pirate 


Then, 
from the moft ancient accounts concerning it, 
feems to have been always fo disturbed by do- 
meffic ¢ommotions, that it is difficult to fay, 
whether it ever was, for any leng sth of time, 
fubje& to one monarch. It is certain, that eve- 
ry province, if not every fmall distri, shad its 
own king... Ong of thofe petty princes asfumed? 
at times, the title of king of Ireland, and,.on 
account of his fuperior force, or in cafes of pub- 
lic danger, “was acknowledged by the reft as 
fuch: but the fucce ffion, from father to fone 
dges not appear to have been eftablifhed, 


It was the divifions amongft thenifelves , arifing 
from the bad-confticution : of’ their governinent , 
that, at laf, fubjeGed the Irifh to a foreign at 


i The inhabitants of Ulin or Ulfter , who were “of 
the race of the Caledonians feem , atoiie to have 
been the firm friends to the fucceffion in the fa- 
mily of Conar, The Firbolg were onfy* fubje& 
to them by conftraint, and embraced cvery (op 
portunity to throw off their yoke, 

; G3 
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Then rofe the fword of Duth-caron, and 
the fteel of broad-fhielded Connal. They fhad- 
ed their flying friends, like two rocks with their 
heads of pine, Night came down on 
Duth-ula: filent ftrode the chiefs over the field. 
A mountain - ftream roared acrofs the path, nor 
could Duth-caron bound over its courfe. 
Why ftands my father? faid Connal, 
hear the rufhing foe, 


I 


Fly, Connal, he faid; thy father’s ftrength 
begins to fail. 


I come wounded from 
“But 
thou fhalt not remain alone, faid Connal’s burft- 


battle; here let me reft in night, 


ing figh. My fhield is an eagle’s wing to 
, cover the king of Dun-lora.” He bends dark 
above the chief: the mighty Duth- caron dies. 


Day rofe, and night returned. No lonely 
bard appeared, deep-mufing on the heath: and 
could Connal leave the tomb of his father, till 
he fhould receive his fame ? He bent the 
bow againft the roes of Duth-ula; he fpread 
the lonely feaft. ——- Seven nights he laid his 
head on the tomb, and faw his father in his 
dreams. He faw him rolled dark, in a blaft, 
like the vapour of reedy Lego. ——— At length 

the 


! 
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the fteps of Colgan * ) came, the bard of high 
-Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, and 
brightened, as he rofe on the wind. 


Pleafant 


[ 


*) Colgan, the fon of Cathmul, was the principal 
bard of Cormac Mac-Conar, king of Ireland, 
Part of an old poem, on the loves of Fingal and 
Ros-crana, is fill preferved, and goes under the 
name of this Colgan: but whether it is of his 
compofition, or the produétion of a latter age, 
I hall not pretend to determine. Be that as it 
will, it appears, from the obfolete phrafes which 
it contains, to be very ancient; and its poetical 
merit may perhaps excufe me, for laying atrans- 
lation of it before the reader, What remains 
of the poem, is a dialogue in a lyric meafure , 
between Fingal and Ros-crana, the daughter of 
Cormac, She begins with a foliloquy , which is 
overheard by Fingal. 


Ros-CRANA- 


“By night, came a dream to Ros~-crana! I 
feel my beating foul, No vifion of the forms of 
the death, came to the blue eyes of Erin. But, 
rifing from the wave of the north, I beheld hin 
bright in his locks. I beheld the fon of the king. 
My beating foul is high. 4 laid my head down 
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Pleafant to the ear, faid Fingal, is the 


praife of the kings of men; when their bows 


are 


in nights again afcended the form. Why delay- 
eft thou thy coming, young rider of ftreamy 
waves? j 

But, there, far-diftant, he comes; where feas 
roll their green ridges in mift! Young dweller of 


my foul; why doft thou delay ? ——_____ 


FINGAL, 


It was the foft voice of Moi-lena! the pleaf- 
ant -breeze of the yalley of rues! But, why doft 
thou hide thee in Chades? Young love of heroes, 
rife! 


Are not thy Reps covered with light ? 
In thy groves thou appeareft ,’ Ros-crana, hke 
the fun in the gathering of clouds, Why doft 
thou hide thee in fhades? Young love of heroes, 
rife! 


we 


Ros-CRANA. 
My Huttering foul is high! Let me turn 
from the fteps of the king, . He has heard my 
fecret voice: and fhallany blue eyes roll, in his 


_prefence? ——— Roe of the hill of mofs, toward 


thy dwelling I move. Meet me, ye’ breezes. of 
Mora, as I move thro’ the valley: of winds. 


. But owhy fhoald be afcend his ocean?}——~ Son 


ef 
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are’ ftrong ‘in battle ; when they foften at the 
agi: of bi fad, ——- Thus let my name be 


4 


i renown- 


of heroes, my foul is thine! My fteps fhall 
not move to the defart: the light of Ros-crana 


is here. 


FINGAL, 


It was the light tread of a ghoft, the fair 
dweller of eddying winds, Why deceiveft thoy 
me, with thy yoice? Gere let me reft in fha- 
des. 


Should thou ftretch thy white arm, 
from thy grove, thou fun-beam of Cormac of 
Evin! 


RoS-CRANA 


He is gone! and iny blue eyes are dim; fainte 
“soiling, in all my tears. But, there, J be- 


hold him, alone; king of Morven, my foul fs 


thine. Ah me! what clanging of armour! 


a2 


y Colc-ulla of Atha is near! 


Fingal, as we learn from the epifode, with 
‘which the fourth book begins, undertook an ex- 
pedition into Ireland, to aid Cormac Mac-conar 
againft the infurre&tions of the Fir-balg. It was 
then he faw, fell in love with, and married Ros- . 
crana , the daughter of Cormac. 
“ditions give this poem to Qffian: but, from few 
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renowned, when bards fhali lighten my rifing 
foul. Carril, fon of Kinfena; take the bards, 
and raife.a tomb. To night let Connal dwell 
within his narrow houfe: let not the foul of 
the valiant wander on the winds. Faint 
glimmers the moon on Moi-lena, thro’ the 
broad- headed groves of the hill: raife ftones, 
beneath its beams, to ali the fallen in war. — 
Tho’ no chiefs were they, yet their hands were 
ftrong in fight. They were my rock in danger;. 
the mountain, from which I fpread my eagle- 
wings. Thence am I renowned: Carril, forget 


not the low, 


Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, 
rofe the fong of the tomb. Carril ftrode befo- 
re them, they are the murmur of ftreams be- 
hind him. Silence dwells in the vales of Moi- 

lena, 


veral circumftances, I conclude it to be an imi- 
tation, but a very happy one, of the manner 
The elegance of the fenti- 


of that poet. 
ment, and beauty of the imagery, however, re- 
fer the compofition of it to an era, of remote 
antiquity: for, the nearer we approach to our 
own times, the lefs beautiful are the compofi-. 


tions of the bards. 
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_tena, where each, with its own dark ftream, is 
winding between the hills. I heard the voice 
of the bards, leffening, as they moved along. 
I leaned forward from my fhield; and felt the 

_ kindling of my foul. Half- formed the words 
of my fong, burft forth upon the wind. So 
hears a tree, on the vale, the voice of {pring 
around: it pours its green leaves to the fun, 
and fhakes its lonely head, The hum of. the 
mountain-bee is near it; the hunter fees it, 
with joy, from the blafted heath. 


Young Fillan, at a diftance ftood. | His 
helmet lay glittering on the ground. His dark 
hair is loofe to the blaft: a beam of light is 
Clatho’s fon. He heard the words of the king, 
with joy ; and leaned forward on his {pear. 


My fon, faid car- borne Fingal; I faw thy 
deeds , and my foul was glad. The fame of 
our fathers, I faid, burfts from its gathered 
cloud. Thou art brave, fon of -Clatho; 
but headlong in the ftrife. So did not Fingal 
advance, tho’ he never feared a foe. Let 
thy people be a ridge behind; they are thy 
{trength in the field. Then fhalt thou 
be long renowned, and behold the tombs of thy 

fathers, 
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fathers. The memory of the palt returns, my 
deeds in other years: when firft I defcended 
from ocean on the green-valleyed ifle. 
We bend towards the voice of the king, The 
_moon looks abroad from her cloud. The grey- 
fkirted mift is near, the dwelling of the ghofts. 


TEMO- 


TEMORA: 
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BOOK FOURTH. 


ARGUMENT ro Boox IV. 


The fecond night continues. Fingal relates, at the feaft, 
his own firft expedition into Ireland, and his marria- 
ge with Ros-crana, the daughter of Cormac, king 
of that ifland. —— The Irifh chiefs convene inthe 
prefence of Cathmor, The fituation of the king de- 
{cribed. The ftory of Sul-malla, the daughter of 
Conmor, king of Inis-huna, who, in the disguife 
of a young warrior, had followed Cathmor to the 
war. The fullen behaviour of Foldath, wha had 

commanded in the battle of the preceding day, re- 

news the difference between him and Malthos: but 

Cathmor, interpofing, ends it, The chiefs feaf,. 

and hear the fong of Fonar the bard. Cathimor re- 

turns to reft, at a diftance from the army. The 

ghoft of his brother Cairbar appears to him in a 

dream; and obfcurely foretels the isfue of the war. — 


The foliloquy of the king. He discovers Sul - malla. 


Morning comes. Her foliloquy clofes the book, 
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ri 


(oe eee 


* Bo an oak, faid the king, I fat on 


Selma’s ftreamy rock , when Connal 
rofe, from the fea, with the broken fpear of 
Duth-caron, Far-dittant ftood the youth, and 


turned 


*) This epifode has an immediate conneion with 
the ftory of Connal and Duth-caron, in the lat- 
ter end of the third book. Fingal, fitting be- 
neath an oak, near the palace of Selina, discovers 
Counal juft landing from Ireland. The danger 
which threatened Cormac king of Ireland, induces 

The 

ftory is introduced, by the king; as: a pattern 


him to fail immediately to that ifland, 


for the future behaviour of Fillan, whofe rafh- 
nefs in the preceding battle is reprimanded. 
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turned away his eyes.: for hes remembered the 
{teps of his father , on his own gteen "hills. 
I darkened in my place: dufky thoughts rolled 
over my foul. The kings of Evin rofe before 
| Slow- 


me. I half-unfheathed my fword. 
ly approaclied the chiefs; they lifted up their 
filent eyes. Like a ridge of clouds, they wait 
for the burfting-forth of my voice: it was to 
them, a wind from heaven, to roll the mitt 
_ away. | | 
I bade my white fails fo rife, before the 
roar of. Cona’s wind. Three hundred youths 
iooked, from their waves, on Fingal’s bofly 
fhield. High on the maft it hung, and mark- 
ed the dark - blue fea. —— 
came down, I ftruck, at times, the warning 
bofs: 1 ftruck, and looked on high, for fiery- 
haired Ul-erin *). 
Nor wanting was the ftar of heaven: it 
travelled red between the clouds: I purfued the 
love- 


But when the night 


“) Ul-erin, the guide to Ireland, a ftatr known by 

that name-in the days of Fingal, and very ufe- 

- ful to thofe who failed, by night , from the He- 

brides, or Caledonia, to the coaft of Ulfter. 

We find, from this paflage, that navigation was 

confiderably advanced , at this time, among the 
Caledonians, , 


, 
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jovely beam on the faint- gleaming deep. —— 
With morning, Erin rofe in mift. We came 
into the bay of Moi-lena, where its blue wa- 
ters tumbled, in the bofom of ecchoing woods, 
Here Corinac, in his fecret hall, avoided 
the ftrength of Colculla. Nor he alone avoids 
- the foe: the blue eye of Ros-crana *), white- 
handed maid; the daughter of the king. 


Grey, on his pointlefs fpear, came forth 
the aged fteps of Cormac. He fmiled; from 
his waving locks: but grief was in his foul, 
He faw us few before him, and his figh aro- 
fe. I fee the arms of Trenmor, he faid; 
and thefe are the fteps of the king! Fingal! 

thou 


*) Ros-crana, the beam of the rifing fun; fhe was 
the mother of Offian. The Ivifh bards selate 
ftrange fictions concerning this princefs. The 
charaéter given of her here, and in other poems 
of Offian; does not tally with their accounts. 
Their ftories; however; concerning Fingal, if 
they mean him by Fion Mac-Combal , ate fo in- 
confiftent and notoriously fabulous, that they do 
not deferve to be mentioned; for they evidently 
bear; along with them, the iriarks of late inven- 
tion. 


H 
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thou art a beam. of light to Cormae’s darkened 
foul. Early is thy fame, my fon: but 
ftrong are the foes of Erin. They are like 
the roar of ftreams in the land, fon of car- 
borne Combhal. 

Yet they may be rolled *) away, I faid 
in my rifing foul. We are not of the. race 
of the feeble , king of blue-fhielded hofts. 
Why fhould fear come amongft us, like a 
ghoft of night? The foul of the valiant gtows, 
as foes increafe in the field. Roll no darknefs; 
king of Erin, on the young in war. 


The burfting tears of the king came down. 

He feized my hand in filence. “Race of 
the daring Trenmor, I roll no cloud before 
thee. Thou burneit in the fire of thy fathers. 
I behold thy fame. It marks thy courfe in 
battles, like a ftream of light. But wait 
the coming of Cairbar **): my fon muft join 
thy 


*) Cormac had faid, that his foes were like the reat 
of fireams, and Fingal continues the metaphor. 
The fpeech of the young hero is {pirited, and 
confiftent with that fedate intrepidity, which 
emitiently diftinguifhes his chara&er throughout. 

**) Cairbar, the fon of Cormac, was afterwards king 
of Ireland. * His reign was fhort. He was fitc- 

ceeded 
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thy fword. He calls the fons of Ullin, from 
all their diftant ftreams.” 


We came to the hall of the king, where 
it rofe in the midft of rocks: rocks, on whofe 
dark fides, were the marks of ftreams of old. 
Broad oaks bend around with their mofs: the 
thick birch waves its green head. Half- hid, 
in her fhady grove, Ros-crana raifed the fong. 
Her white hands rofe on the harp. I beheld 
her blue-rolling eyes. She was like a fpirit*) 
of heaven, half= folded in the fkirt of a cloud, 


Three 


veeded ‘by his fon Artho, the father of that Cor 
mac, who was murdered by Cairbar the fon of 
Borbar=duthul. = Cairbar, the fon of Cor- 
mac; long after his fon A:tho was grown to man’s 


eftate, had, by his wife Beltanuo, another fon. 
He was the 


whofe name was Ferad - artho. 
only one remaining of the race of Conar the firt 
king of Ireland, when Fingal’s expedition agalnft 
Cairbar the fon of Borbar - duthn! happened. See 
more of Ferad- artho in thé eighth book. 


*) The attitude of Ros-crana is aptly illufrated by 
this fimile; for the ideas of thofe times; concern- 

phd x oe we : 3 A 
ing the {pirits of the deceafed, were not fo gloo- 
3 Me my 


1 
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Three days we feafted at Moi-lena: fhe 


rofe bright amidft my troubled foul. Cor- 
mac beheld me dark. He gave the white - bofomed 
, maid. 


my and disagreeable, as thofe of fucceeding ages. 
The {pirits of women, it was fuppofed, retain- 
ed that beauty, which they posfeffed while liv- 
ing, and transported thenifelves, from place to 
place, with that gliding motion, which Homer 
afcribes to the gods. The defcriptions,; which 
poets, lefs antient than Offian, have left us of 
thofe beautiful figures, that appeared fometimes 
ou the hills; are elegant and picturesque. They 


compare them to the raim-bow on ftreams: or, 


the gliding of fun - beams on. the bills, 1 Chall he- 


re translate a paffage of on old fong, where both 


thefe beautiful images are mentioned together. 


A chief who lived three centuries ago, return- 
ing from the war, underftood that his wife or 
miftrefs was dead. The bard introduces him 
{peaking the following foliloquy, when he came, 
within fight of the place; where he had left her; 
at his departure. 


“‘My foul darkens im forrow. I behold not 
the f{moak of my hall. No grey dog bounds at 
my ftreams. Silence dwells in the valley of trees. 


, ¢J5 


Meus 
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maid. She came with bending eye, 
amidft the wandering of her heavy locks. 
She came. Straight the battle roared. — 
Colc-ulla rufhed; I feized my {fpear. 
My fword rofe, with my people, againft the 
—tidey foe. Alnecma fled, Cole-ulla fell. Fin- 
eal returned with fame. 


: He is renowned, o Fillan, who fights, in 
the ftreneth of his people. The bard purfues 
his fteps, thro’ the land of the foe. But 
he who fights alone; few are his deeds to other 
times. He fhines, to-day, a mighty light. 
To-morrow, he is low. One fong contains 

his 


‘€Ts that a rain-bow on Crunath? It flies; — 
aud the [ky is dark, Again, thou moveft, bright, 
on the heath, thou fun- beam cloathed in a 
fhower! ——~ Hah! it is fhe, my love: her-glid- 
ing courfe on the bofom of winds! 

In fucceeding times the beauty of Ros-crana 
paffed into a proverb; and the higheft compli- 
ment, that could be paid to a woman, was to 


compare her perfon with the danghter of Cormac. 


’S tu fein an Ros-crana. 


Siol Chormaec na n’ioma fan. 


H 3 
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his fame. His name is on one dark field, 
He is forgot, but where his tomb aes forth 
ie tufts of grals. 


Such were the words of Fingal, on Mora 
ef the roes. Three bards, from the rock of 
Cormul, poured down the pleafant tong. Sleep 
defcended, in the found, on the broad - {kirted 
hoft. Carril returned , with the bards, from 
the tomb of Dun-lora’s king. The voice of 
morning fhall not come, to the dufky bed of 
the hero. No more fhalt thou hear the tread 
of roés, around thy narrow ‘houfe. 


*) As roll the troubled clouds, round a 
meteor of night, when they brighten their fi- 
des, with its light, along the heaving fea: fo 
gathered Erin, around the gleaming form of 

Atha’s 


*) The poet changes the fcene to the Irifh camp. 
The images introduced here are magnificent, and 
have that fort of terrible beauty, if I may ule 
the expreffion, which occurs fo frequently in the 
compofitions of Offian. The troubled motion of 
the army, and the fedate and carelefs attitude 
of Cathmer, form a contraft, which, as I have 
before remarked, heightens the features of de 
{cription, and is calculated to enliven poetry. 
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Atha’s kine. He, tall in the midft, carelets. 
lifts, at times, his {pear: as fwells or falls the 
found of Fonar’s diftant harp. | 


*) Near him leaned, againft a rocky Sul- 
malla 


*) In order to illuftrate this paffage, I fhall give 
here the hiftory, on which it is founded, as J 
have gathered it from other poems. The nation 
of the Firbolg, who inhabited the fouth of Ire- 
land, being originally defcended from the Belge, 
who posfeffed the fouth and fouth-weit coaft of 
Britain, kept up, for many ages, an amicable 
correfpondence with their mother-country; and 
fent aid to the Britifh Belye, when they were 
prefled by the Romans or other new-comers from 
the continent. Con-mor, king of Inis-huna, 
{that part of South - Britain which is over- 
againtt the Trifh coaft) being attacked, by what 
enemy is not mentioned, fent for aid to Cair- 
bar, lord of Atha, the moft potent chief of the 
Firbolg. Cairbar dispatched his brother. Cathmor 
to the affiftance of Conmor. Cathmor, after 
various yiciffitudes of fortune, put an end to the 
war, by the total defeat of the enemies of Inis- 
huna, and returned in triumph to the refidence 
ef Con-mor, There, at a feat, Sul-malla, 

H 4 the 
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malla *). of blue eyes, the white - bofomed 
daughter of Conmor king of Inis- huna. To 
his aid came blue-fhiclded Cathmor, and rol- 
led his foes away. Sul-malla beheld him fta- 
tely in the hall of feafts; nor carelefs rolled 
the eyes of Cathmor on the long-haired maid. 


The third day arofe, and Fithil **) came 


from Erin of the ftreams, He told of the 
| 


lifting ~ 


the daughter of Con-mor, fell defperately in lo- 
ve with Cathmor, who, before her paffion was 
disclofed , was recalled to Ireland by his brother 
Cairbar, upon the news of the intended expedi- 
tion of Fingal, to re-eftablifh the family of Co- 
nar on the Irifh throne, 


The wind being 
contrary, Cathmor remained, for three days, 
in a neighbouring bay; during which tine Sul- 
malla disguifed herfelf , inthe habit of a young 
warrior, and came to offer him her fervice, in 
the war. Cathmor accepted of the propofal, 
failed for Ireland, and arrived in Ulfter, a few _ 
days before the death of Cairbar, 


*) Sul-malla, flowly rolling eyes. Coan-mor, mild 
and tall. nis-huna,- green ifland., 


#* ) Fithil, an inferior bard. It may either be taken 
here for the proper name of a man, or in the 
literal 
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lifting up of the fhield * ) on Morven, and the 
danger of red-haired Cairbar. Cathmor railed 
the fail at Cluba; but the winds were in other 

lands. 


d literal fenfe., as the bards were the heralds and 
~ meffengers of thofe times. Cathinor, it is pro 
bable, was abfent, when the rebelliog of his 
brother Cairbar, and the asfaflination of Cormac, 
king of Ireland, happened, The traditions, whick 
are handed down -with the poem, fay that Cath- 
mor and his followers had only arrived, from 
Inis-huna, three days, before the death of Cair- 
bar, which fufficently clears his character from 
any imputation of being concerned in the cone 
{piracy , with his brother, 


*) The ceremony which was ufed by Fingal, when 
he prepared for an expedition, is related, by 
Offian, in one of his lefler poems. A bard, at 
midnight, went to the hall, where ‘the ‘tribes 
feafted upon folemn occafions, raifed the war- 
fong, and thrice called the fpirits of their deceaf- 
ed anceftors, to come, on their clouds, to behold 
the actions of their children. He then fixed the 
{hield of Trenmor, on a tree on the rock of Sel- 
ma, firiking it, at tunes, with the blunt end of 
a fpear, and finging the war-fong between. Thus 
he did, for three -fucceffive nights, and in the 


P His mean 
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lands. Three days he remained on the coait, 
and turned his eyes on Conmor’s halls. 
He remembered the daughter of ftrangers, and 
his figh arofe. Now when the winds 
awaked the wave: from the hill came a youtli ° 
jn arms; to lift the {word with Cathmor in his 
ecchoing field. It was the white - armed 
Sul-malla: fecret fhe dwelt beneath her helmet, 
Her fteps were in the path of the king; on 
him her blue eyes rolled with joy, when he 
lay by his roaring ftreams. But Cathmor 
thought, that, on Lumon, fhe ftill purfted the 
roes: or far, on a rock, ftretched her white 
hand to the wind; to feel its courfe from Inis- 
fail, the green dwelling af her love. He had 
promifed to return, with his white - bofomed 
fails. The maid is near thee, king of 
Atha, leaning on her rock. 


The 


mean time, meffengers were dispatched to con- 
vence the tribes; or, as Offian expreffes it, to 
call them from all thety ftreams. This phrafe al- 
ludes to the fituation of the refidences of the 
clans, which were generally fixed in valleys, 
where the torrents of the neighbouring mountains 
were collected into one body, and became large 
reams or rivers. ——- The lifting up of the [fhield, 


was the phrafe for beginning a war. 
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The tall forms of the chiefs {tood around: 
all but dark- browed Foldath *). He ftood be- 
neath a diftant tree, rolled into his haughty 
foul. His bufhy hair whiftles in wind. At ti- 
mes, burfts the hum of a fone. He ftruck 
the tree, at length, in wrath; and rufhed be- 
fore the king. | 


Calm and ftately, to the beam of the oak, 
arofe the form of young Hidalla. His hair falls 
round his blufhing cheek, in wreaths of waving 
light. Soft was his voice in Clon-ra **), in 
the valley of his fathers; when he touched the 
harp, in the hall, near his roaring ftreams. 


King 


*) The furly attitude of Foldath, is a proper pre- 
amble to his after behaviour. Chaffed with the 
disappointment of the victory, which he promifed — 
himfelf, he becomes paffionate and over - bearing. 
The quarrel, which fucceeds between him and 
Malthos, was, no doubt, introduced by the poer, 
to raife the character of Cathmor, whofe fupe- 
rior worth fhines forth, in his “manly manner of 
ending the difference between the chiefs, 


**) Claon-rath, winding field. The th are feldom 
Pronounced audibly in the Galic language, 


a 
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King of Erin, faid the youth , now is the 
time of feafts. Bid the voice of bards arife, 
and-roll the night away. The foul returns, 
from fong, more terrible to war. - Dark- 
nefs fettles on Inis-fail: from hill to hill bend 
the fkirted clouds. Far and grey, on the 
heath, the dreadful ftrides of ghofts are feen: 
the ghofts of thofe who fell, bend forward to 
their fong. Bid thou the harps to rife, 
and brighten the dead, on their wandering 
blafts. 

Be all the dead forgot , faid Foldath’s 
burfting wrath. Did not I fail in the field, 
and fhall I hear the fong? Yet was not my 
courfe harmlefs in battle: blood was a ftream 


around my fteps. But the feeble were behind 


me, and the foe has efcaped my {word. 
In Clon-ra’s vale touch thou the harp; let Du- 
ra anfwer to thy voice; while fome maid looks, 
from the. wood, on thy long, yellow locks. — 
Fly from Lubar’s ecchoing plain: it is the 
field of heroes. 


King of Temora *), Malthos faid, it is 
thine to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our 
eyes , 

*') This fpeech of Malthos is, throughout, a fevere 


reprimand to the bluftering behaviour of Foldath, 
It 
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eyes, on the dark-brown field. Like a blaft 
thou haft paft over hofts, and laid them low 
in blood: but who has heard thy words re- 
The wrathful 
delight in death: their remembrance refis on 
the wounds of their fpear. Strife is folded in 
their thoughts: their words are ever heard. — 


turning from the field? 


‘Thy courfe, chief of Moma, was like a troub- 


led ftream. The dead were rolled on thy 


path: but others alfo lift the fpear. We were 


not feeble behind thee, but the foe was 
ftrong. | 


The king beheld the rifing rage, and bend- 
ing forward of either chief: for half- unfheath- 
ed , they held their fwords: and rolled 
their filent eyes. Now would they 
have mixed in horrid fray, had not the 
wrath of Cathmor burned. He drew his 
{word: it gleamed thro’ night, to the high- 
flaming oak. 


‘\ 


Sotis 


ft abounds with that laconic eloquence, and indi- 

~ re& manner of addrefs, which is fo juftly admir- 
ed in the fhort fpeech of Ajax, in the ninth 
book of the Iliad. 
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Sons of pride, faid the king; allay your 
{welling fouls. Retire in night. Why 
fhould my rage arife? Should 1 contend with 
both in arms? “It is no time for ftrife. 
Retire, ye clouds at my feaft, Awake my 
foul no more. ——— They funk from the king 
on either fide; like *) two, columns of morn- 
ing-mift, when the fun rifes, between them, 
on his glittering rocks. Dark is their. rolling 
on either’ fide; each towards its reedy pool. 


Silent fat the chiefs at the feaft. They 
looked, at times, on Atha’s king, where he 
ftrode, on his rock, amidit his fettling foul. 
—— The hoft lay, at facia on the field: 

fleep 


*) The poet fhould fcarcely find, in all nature, a 
comparifon fo favourable as this to the fuperiori« 
ty of Cathmor over his two chiefs, I fhall_ illus- 
trate this paflage with another from a fragment 


of an ancierit poem, jaf now ia my hands. 
“As the fun is above the vapouts, which his 
beams have raifed; fois the foul of the king above 
the fons of fear. They roll dark below him; he 
rejoices in the orbe of his beams. But when feeb- 
le deeds wander on the foul of the king, he is 
a darkened fun rolled along the [ky: the valley 
is fad below: flowers wither beneath the drops of 
the night. ” 
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fleep. defcended on Moi- lena. —— The 
voice of Fonar rofe alone, beneath his diftant 
tree. It rofe in the praife of Cathmor fon of 


Larthon *) of Lumon. But Cathmor did not 
i hear 


Ph Lear-thon, fea- wave, the name of the chief of 
that colony of the Fir- bolg, which frft migrated 
into Ireland. Larthon’s firft fettlement in that 
country is related in the feventh book. He was 
the anceftor of Cathmor; and is here called Lar- 
thon of Lumon, froin a high hill of that name in 
Inis-huna, the ancient feat of the Fir-bolg. —-— 
The poet preferves the charaéter of Cathmor 
throughout. He had mentioned, inthe firit book, 
the averfion of that chief to praife, and we find 
him here lying at the fide of a ftream, that the 
noife of it might drown the'voice of Fonar, who, 
according to the cuftom of the times, fung his 
eulogium in his evening- fong. Tho’ other chiefs, 
as well as Cathmor, might be averfe to hear their 
own praife, we find it the univertfal policy of the 
times, to allow the bards, to be as extravagant as 
they pleafed, in their encomiums on the leaders 
of armies, in the prefence of their people. The 

» vulgar, who had no great ability to judge for 
themfelves, received the characters of their prin- 
ces, entirely upon the faith of the bards, The 
good effetts, which an high opinion of its ruler 

has 
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hear his praife. He lay at the roar‘of a ftreain: 
The ruftling breeze of night flew over his 
whiftling locks. 


| Cairbar came to his dreams, half-feen from 
histow-hung cloud. Joy rofe darkly in his fa- 
ce: he had heard the fong of Carril *), —— 
A 


has upon a Community, are too obvious to te- 
quire explanation; on the other hand, distruft of 
the abilities of leaders produce the worft confe- 
quences. . 


ols 


*) Carril, the fon of Kinfena, by the orders of 
Offian, fung the funeral elegy at the tomb of Cair- 
bar. See the fecond book, towards the end. In 
all the poems of Offian, the vifit of ghofts, to 
their living friends, are fhort, and their langua- 
ge obfcure; both which circuinftances tend to 
throw a folenin gloom on thefe fupernatural fce- 
nes. ‘Towards the latter end of the fpeech of the 
ghoft of Cairbar, he fortels the death of Cathmor, 
by enumerating thofe,fignals, which, according to 
the opinion of the times, preceded the death of 
a perfon renowned, It was thought, that the 
ghofts of deceafed bards fung, for three nights 

pre- 
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A blaft fastained his dark = fkirted cloud; which 
he feized in the bofom of night, as he rofe, 
with his fame,.:towards his airy hall. Half: 
mixed with the noife of the ftream, he poured 
his feeble words. 

Joy meet the foul of Cathmor: his voice 
was heard on Moi- lena. The bard gave his 
fong to Cairbar: he travels on the wind. My 
form is in my father’s hall, like the sliding 
of a terrible light, whieh winds thro’ the de- 
fart, in a ftormy night. No bard fhall 
be wanting at thy tomb, when thou art lowly 
laid. The fons of fong love the valiant. —~ 
Cathmor, thy name is a pleafant oale, —— 
The mournful founds arife! On Lubar’s field 
there is a voice! Louder ftill ye fhadowy 
ghofts! the dead were full of fame, ——- 
Shrilly fwells the feeble found. The 
rougher blaft alone is heard! Ah, foon 


is Cathmor low! 


Rolled into himfelf he few, wide on the 
bofom of his blaft,. The old oak felt his de- 
partu- 
preceding the death (wear the place where his 
tomb was to be raifed) round an unfubilantial 
figure, which reprefented the body of the perfon 

who was to die, 


J 
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parture, and fhook its whiftling head. The 
king ftarted from reft , and took his dreadful 
{pear. He lifts his eyes around, He fees but 
dark - fkirted night. 


*) It was the voice of the king; but now 
his form is gone. Unmarked is your path in 
the air, ye children of the night. Often, like 
a, reflected beam, are ye feen in the defart 
wild; but ye retire in your blafts, before our 
fteps approach. Go then, ye feeble race! 
knowledge with you there is none. Your joys 
are weak, and like the dreams of our reft, or 
the light- winged thought that flies acrofs the 
foul. Shall Cathmor foon be low? Dark- 
ly laid in his narrow houfe? wheré no morning 
comes with her half-opened eyes. Away; 
thou fhade! to fight is mine, all further thought 
away! I rufh forth, on eagle- wings, to feize 


ay 


*) The foliloquy of Cathmor abounds with that 
magnanimity and love of fame, which conftitute 
the hero.’ Tho? ftaggered at firft with the pre- 
diétion of Cairbar’s ghoft, he foon comforts him- 
felf with the agreeable profpett of his future re- 
nown; and like Achilles, prefers a fhort and 
glorious life, to an obfcure length of years in 


retirement and eafe. 


/ 


my beam of fame. 
fireams, abides the little *) foul. 
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In the lonely vale of 


Years 


roll 


*) From this paffage we learn, in what extreme con- 


tempt an indolent and unwarlike life was held 
in thofe days of heroifm. Whatever a philofo- 
pher may fay, in praile of quiet and retirement, 
I am far from thinking, but they weaken and 
debafe the hwman mind. - When the faculties of 
the foul are not exferted, they lofe their vigour , 
and low and circumfcribed notions take the pla- 
ce of noble and enlarged ideas, Aédion, on the 
contrary, and the viciffitudes of fortune which 
attend ‘it, call forth, by turns, all the powers 
of the find, and, by exercifing, ftrengthen them. 
Hence it is, that in great and opulent ftates , 
When -property and indolence are fecured to in- 


dividuals, we feldom meet with that ftrength of 


mind , which is fo common in a nation, not far 
advanced in civilization, It is a curious, but 
juft obfervation ; that great kingdoms feldom 
produce great characters, which muft be altoge- 


‘ther attributed to that indolence and disfipation, 


which are the infeparable companions of too 
much property and fecurity. Rome, it is cer- 
tain, had more real great: sen within. t, when 
its power was confined within the narrow bounds 
of Latium, than when its dominion extended 

. ig ever 
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roll on, feafons return, but he is ftill unknown. 
In a blaft comes cloudy death, and lays 


his grey head low. His ghoft is rolled on the 
vapour of the fenny field. Its courfe is never 
on hills, or mofly vales of wind. So 
fhall not Cathmor depart, no boy in the field 
was he, who only marks the bed of roes, upon 
the ecchoing hills. My isfuing forth was with 
‘kings, and my joy in dreadful plains: where 
broken hofts are rolled away , like feas before 
the wind. 


_ So fpoke the king of Alnecma, brighten- 
ing in his rifing foul: valour, like a_pleafant 
flame, is gleaming within his breaft. Stately is 
his ftride on the heath: the beam:-of eaft is 
poured around. He faw his grey hoft on the 
field, wide -{preading their ridges in-licht. He 
rejoiced, like a fpirit of heaven,’ whofe fteps 


come 


ovet all the known world; and one pet. | 
ty ftate of the. Saxon. heptarchy had, per- 
haps, 9s ‘much genuine fpirit in it, as 
the two. Britifh kingdoms united. As a fta- 
te, we are much more powerful than out 
anceftors , but we would lofe by compar- 


ing individuals with them, 


a 
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eome forth on ‘his feas , when he beholds them 
peaceful round, and all the winds ‘are laid. 
But foon he :awakes the: waves, and rolls them 


large to fome ecchoing coaft, 


On the rufhy bank of a ftream, flept the 
daughter of Ihis-huna. The helmet *) had 
fallen from her head. Her dreams were in 
the lands of “her fathers. There morning was 
on the field: grey ftreams leapt down from the 
yocks; the breezes, in fhadowy waves, fly 
o’er the rufhy fields. There is the found 
that prepares for the chace; and the moving 
of warriors from the hall. But tall above 
the reft is the hero of ftreamy Atha: he bends 
his eye of love on Sul-malla, from his ftately 
fteps. She’ turns, with pride, her face away, 
and carelefs bends the baw. 


Such 


*) The discovery which fucceeds this circumftance, is 
well, imagined, and naturally condu&ed. The 
filence of Cathmor upon this occafion is more 
expreflive of the emotions of his ioul, than 


1 


any fpeech which the poet could put into his 


mouth. 


13 
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Such were the dreams’ of the maid, when 
Atha’s warrior came, .He faw her fair face 
before him , in the. midft of -her» wandering 
locks. He knew the» maid of Lumon. | What 
fhould Cathmor do? His figh arofe: his 
tears came down. Sut ftraight he turned 
away. — This is no time, king of Atha, 
to wake thy fecret foul. The battle is rolled 
before thee, like a troubled ftream, 


He ftruck that warning bofs * ), | wherein 
dwelt the voice of war. Erin rofe around him, 
like the found of eagle- wings. Sul - mal- 
la ftarted from fleep, in her disordered locks. 
She feized the helmet from earth, and trembled _ 
in her place. Why fhould they know in 
Erin of the daughter of Inis-huna? for fhe 


te 


*) In order to underftand this paffage, it is neceffa- 
ty to look to the defcription of Cathmor’s 
fhield, which the poet has given us in the fe- 
venth book. ‘This fhield had feven principal bof- 
fes, the found of each of which, when ftruck 
with a fpear, conveyed a_ particular order 
from the king to his tribes. The found of one 
of them, as here, was the fignal for the army 
to asfemble, . 
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remembered the race of kings, and the pride 
of her foul arofe. 


Her fteps are behind arock, by the blue- 
winding ftream *) of a vale: where dwelt the 
dark - brown ‘hind, ere yet the war arofe. Thi- 
ther came the voice of Cathmor, at times, to 
Sul-malla’s ear. Her foul is darkly fad; fhe 
pours her words on wind. | | 


**) The dreams of Inis- huna departed : 
they are rolled away from my foul, I hear 
not 


* This was not the valley of Lona, to which Sul- 
malla afterwards retired. 


**) Of all paffages in the works of Offian thefe ly- 
ric pieces lofe moft, by a literal profe transla- 
tion: as the beauty of them does not fo much 
depend , on the ftrength of thought, as on the 
elegance of expreffion and harmony. of numbers. 
It has been obferved, that an author is put 
to the fevereft teft, when he is ftript of the 
ornaments of vyerfification, and delivered down 
in another language in profe. Thofe, there. 
fore, who have feen how awkward a figure 
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not the chace in my land. I am concealed in 
the fkirts of war. I look forth from my cloud; 
but no beam appears, to light my path, I be- 
hold my warrior low; for the broad -fhielded 
king is near; he that overcomes in danger; 
Fingal of the fpears. Spirit of departed 
Conmor, are thy fteps on the bofom of winds? 


Comeft thou, at times, to other lands, father 
of fad Sul-malla? Thou dott come, for I have 
heard thy voice at night; while yet I rofe on 
the wave to ftreamy Inis-fail, The ghoft of. 
fathers, they fay *), can feize the’ fouls of 
-. their 


even Homer and Virgil make, in a verfion of 
this fort, will think the betrer of the compofi. 
tions of Offian. 


-*)>Con-mor, the father of Sul-malla, was killed 
in that war, from which Cathmor delivered Inis- 
huna, Larmar his fon fucceeded Conmor. Ie 
was the opinion of the times, when a perfon 
Was reduced to a pitch of mifery, which could 
admit of no alleviation, that the ghofts of his 
anceftors, called bis foul away. This fupernatu- 
val kind of death was’ called the voice of the 
dead; and is believed by the fuperftitious vulgar 
to this day, 

There 
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their race, while they. behold them lonely in 
the midft of woe. -Cali me, my father, when 


the 


» 
7 ; 


” 


_ There is no people in the world, perhaps, 
who gave more univerfal credit to, apparitions , 
and the vifits of the ghofts of the deceafed to 
their friends, than the common  highlanders, 
This is to be attributed as much, at leaf, 
“to the fituation of the country they posfefs, as 
to that credulous dispofition which diftinguifhes 
an unenlightened people. As their bufinefs was 
feeding of cattle, in dark and extenfive defarts, 
fo. their journeys lay over wide and unfrequent- 
ed heaths, where, often, they were abliged to 
fleep in the open air, amidft the whiftling of 
winds, and roar of waterfalls. The gloominefs 
of the fcenes around them was apt to beget 
that melancholy dispofition of mind, which moit 
readily receives impreffions of the extraordinary 
and fupernatural kind, Falling afleep in this 
glociny mood, and their dreams being disturbed 
by the noife of the elements around, it is no 
matter of wonder, that they thought they heard 
the voice of the dead. This voice of the dead, 
however, was, perhaps, no more than a fhriller 
whittle of the winds in an old tree, or in the 
chinks of a neighbouring rock, It is to this 
cause I afcribe thofe many and improbable tales 
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the king is low on earth; for then I fhall be 
lonely in the midft of woe. 


of ghofts, which we meet with in the high- 
lands: for, in other refpetts, we do not find 
that the highlanders are more credulous than 
their neighbours, 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


ARGUMENT to Book V. 


Offian ,. after a [hort addrefs to the harp of Cona, de- 
{cribes the arrangement of both armies on either fi- 
de of the river Lubar. Fingal gives the command 
to*Fillan: bit, at the fame time, orders Gaul, the 
fon of Morhi}. w ho had been wounded. in the hand 
in the preceding battle, to asfift him with his coun- 
fel. The army of the Fir-bolg is commanded by 
Foldath. The general onfet is defcribed, The great 

adions of Fillan, He kills Réthmar and Culmin. 
But whol Fillan CGE in one wing, Foldath 
preffes hard on the other, He wounds Dermid, the 
fon of Duthno, and puts the whole wing to flight. 
Dermid deliberates with himfelf, and, at lah, refol- 
ves to put a ftop to the progrefs of Foldath, by 
engaging him in fingle combat, ——— When the 
two chiefs were approaching towards one another , 
Fillan came fuddenly to the relief of Dermid; enga- 
ged Foldath, and killed him. The behaviour of Mal- 
thos towards the fallen Foldath, Fillan puts the 
whole army of the Fir-bolg to flight. The book 
clofes with an addrefs to Clatho, the mother of that 


Fero 


( 1q4r ) 
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— ————— 


*) hou dweller between the fhields, that 
: hang on high in Offian’s hall! de. 
fcend from thy place, o harp, and let me hear 
| thy 


*) Thefe abrupt addrefles give great life to tha 
poetry of Offian. They are all.in a lyric meafu- 
re. The old men, who retain, on memory, 
the compofitions of Offian, fhew much fatisfa- 
ction, when they come to thofe parts of them, 
which are in rhime, and take great pains to ex- 
plain their beauties, and inculcate the meaning 
of their obfolete phrafes, on the minds of their 
hearers. This attachment does not proceed from 
the fuperior beauty of thefe lyric pieces, but 

ra- 
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thy voice. - Son, of Alpin, {trike the ftring; 
‘thou muft awake the foul of the, bard. The 


mufre 


rather from atafte for rhime, which the modern 
bards have eftablifhed among the highlanders. 
Having no genius themfelves for the fublime 
and pathetic, they placed the whole beauty of 
poetry in the returning harmony of | fimilar 
founds. The feducing charms of rhime foon 
weaned their countrymen froin that attachment, 
they long had to the recitative of Offian: and, 
tho’ they ftill admired his compofitions , their 
admiration was founded more on his antiquity, 
and the detail of fa&s which he gave, than on 
his poetical excellence. Rhiming, in procefs_of 
time, became fo much reduced into a fyftem, 
and was fo univerfally, underftood, that every 
cow - herd compofed tolerable verfes. Thefe 
poems, it is true, were a defcription of nature ; 
but of nature in its rudeft form; a group of 
uninterefting ideas dreffed out in the flowing 

harmony of monotonous verfes. Void .of merit 
as thofe vulgar compofitions were, they fell litt- 
le {hort of the produétions of the regular bards: 
for when all poetical excellence is confined to 
founds alone, it is within the power of every 
-one posfefled ef a good ear. 
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murmur of Lora’s *) ftream has rolled the tale 
away. I ftand in the cloud of years: few 
are its openings towards the paft, and when 


the vifion comes, it is but dim and dark, — I 
hear thee, harp of Cona; my foul returns, like 
a breeze, which the fun brings back to the va- 
le, where dwelt the lazy mitt. 


**) Lubar is bright before me, in the wind- 
ings of its vale. On either fide, on their hills, 
rife 


*) Lora is often mentioned; it was a finall and 
rapid ftream in ‘the neighbourhood of Selma, 
There is no veftige of this name now remaining ; 
tho’ it appears from a very old fong, which 
the translator has feen, that one of the finall 
rivers on the north-weit coaft was called Lora 


fome centuries ago. 


**) From feveral paflages in the poem we may 
form a diftiné: idea of the fcene of the action 
of Temora. At a fmall diftance from one ano- 
ther refe the hills of Mora and Lona: the firft 
posfeffed by Fingal, the fecond by the army of 
Cathmor. Through the intermediate plain ran 
the fimall river Lubar, on the banks of which all 
the battles were fought, excepting thar between 
Cairbar and Ofcar, related in the firit book, 
This lait mentioned engagement happened, to 

the 
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rife the tall forms of the kings: their people 
are poured around them, bending forward to 
their words; as if their fathers {poke, defcend:- 
ing from their winds. But the kings we- 
re like two rocks in the midft, each with its 
dark head of pines, when they are feen in the 
defart, above low- failing mift. High on their 
face are ftreams, which {pread their foam on 
blafts. : 
Beneath the voice of Cathmor poured Erin, 
like the found of fame. Wide they came down 
to Lubar; before them is the ftride of Foldath. 
But Cathmor retired to his hill, ‘beneath his 
bending oaks, The tumbling of a ftream is 
near the king: he lifts, at times, his gleaming 
aye 
the north. of the hill of Mora, of which Fingal 
took posfeffion, after the army of Cairbar fell 
back to that of Cathmor. At fome diftance, 
but within fight of Mora, towards the weft, Lu- 
bar isfued from the mountain of Crommal; and 
after a fhort courfe thro’? the plain of Moi- lena, 
discharged itfelf into the fea near the field of 
battle. Behind the mountain of Crommal ran 
the fmall ftream> of Levath, on the banks of 
f which Ferad-artho, the \fon of Cairbre, the on- 
ly perfon remaining of the race of Condr, liv- 
ed concealed in a cave, during the ufurpation 

of Cairbar,-the fon of Borbar-duthul. 
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foear, It was a flame to his people, in the 
midft of war. Near him fteod the daughter 
of Con-mor, leaning on her rock. She did 
not rejoice oyer the ftrife: her foul delighted 
not in blood. A valley *) fpreads green be- 
hind the hill, with its three blue ftreams, 
The fun is there in filence; and the dun 
mountain - roes come down. On thefe are 
turned the eyes of Inis-huna’s white-bofomed 
maid, 

Fingal beheld, on hich, the fon of Borbar- 
duthul: he faw the deep-rolling of Erin, on 
the darkened plain. He ftruck that warning’ 
bofs ; which bids the people obey; when he 
fends his chiefs before them, to the field of 
renown. Wide rofe their {pears to the fun;' 
their ecchoing fhields reply around. Fear, 
like a vapor, did not wind amone the hoft: 
for he, the king, was near, the ftreneth of 
ftreamy Morven. Gladnefs brightened the 
hero, we heard his words of joy. . 


Like 


*) It was to this valley Sul-maila retired, daring 
the laft and decifive battle between Fingal and 
Cathmor, It is defcribed in the feventh book, 
where it is called the vale of Lona, and the re- 
fidence of a Druid. 

k. 
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Like the coming forth of winds, is the 
found of Morven’s fons! They are mountain- 
waters, determined in their courfe. Hence is 
Fingal renowned, and his name in other lands. 
He was not a lonely beam in danger; for 
But never 


your fteps were always near. 
was I a dreadful form, in your prefence, dar- 
kened into wrath. My voice was no thunder 
to your ears: mine eyes fent forth no death. — 
When the haughty appeared, I beheld them 
not. They were forgot at my feafts: like mift 
they melted away. ——- A young beam is 
before you: few are his paths to war. They 
are few, but he is valiant: defend my dark- 
haired fon. Bring him back with joy: Hereaf- 
ter he may ftand alone. His form is like his 
fathers: his foul is a flame of their fire. 
Son of car- borne Morni, move behind the fon 
of Clatho: let thy voice reach his ear, from 
the fkirts of war. Not unobferved rolls battle, 
before thee, breaker of the {fhields. 


The king ftrode, at once, away to Cor- 
mul’s *) lofty rock. As, flow, I lifted my 
{teps 

*) The reck of Cormul rofe on the hill of Mora, 
and commanded a profpe& of the field of battle. 

The fpeech of Fingal, which immediately preced- 

€s 
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fteps behind; came forward the ftrength of 
Gaul. His fhield hung loofe on its thong; he 
fpoke , in hafte, to Offian. Bind *), 
fon of Fingal, this fhield, bind it high to the 
fide of Gaul. The foe may behold it, and 
think I left the fpear. If 1 fhall fall, let my 
tomb be hid in the field: for fall I muft with- 
out my fame: mine arm cannot lift the fteel. 
Let not Evir- choma hear it, to blufh between 
her locks. ——  Fillan, the mighty behold us; 
let us not forget the ftrife. Why fhould they 
come, from their hills, to aid our flying field ? 


He ftrode onward, with the found of his 

fhield. My voice purfued him, as he went. 

Can 

es this paffage, is worthy of being remarked , 

as the language , not only of a warlike, but a 

good king. The confidence which his people re- 

pofed in him, was as much the refult of hig 

clemency and military merit, as the confequence 

of that affeGtion, which men, uncorrupted with 

the vices of advanced fociety, naturally. have 

for the chief of their blood and_ hereditary 
prince. 

*) It is neceflary to remember, that Gaul was 

wounded; which occafions his requiring here 

the asfiftance of Offian to bind his fhield on his 


fide, . 
K 2 
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Can the fon of Morni fall without his famé 
in Erin? But the deeds of the mighty forfake 
their fouls of fire. They rufh carelefs over 
the fields of renown: their words are never 
heard, I rejoiced over the fteps of the 
chief: I {trode to the rock of the king, where 
he fat in his wandering locks , amidft the 
mountain - wind. 


In two dark ridges bend the hofts, to- 
wards each other, at Lubar. Here Foldath ro- 
fe a pillar of darknefs: there brightened the 
youth of Fillan. Each, with his fpear in the 
itream, fent forth the voice of war. Gaul 
{truck the fhield of Morven: at once they 
plunge in battle. Steel poured its gleatn 
on fteel: like the fall of ftreams fhone the 


field, when they mix their foam together ,_ 


Behold he 
comes the fon of fame: he lays the people 
low! Deaths fit on blafts around him! 
Warriors ftrew thy paths, o Fillan! 
*) Rothmar, the fhield of warriors, ftood 
between two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 


from two dark-browed rocks. 


| winds 
*) Roth-mar, the found of the fea before a florm. 
Drumanard, high ridge. Culmin, foft - haired. 
Cull - allin , beautiful locks. Strutha, ffreamy 
viver. 


. 
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winds had bent from high, fpread their bran- 
ches on either fide. He rolls his darkening 
eyes on Fillan, and filent , fhades his friends. 
Fingal faw the approaching fight; and all his 
But as the ftone of Loda *) 

falls, 


foul arofe. 


*) By the ftone of Toda, as I have remarked in 
my notes -on {ome other poems of Offian, is 
meant.2. place, of worfhip among the Scandina- 
vians. Offian, in his many expeditions to Ork- 
ney and Scandinayia, became acquainted with 
fome of the rites of the religion which prevailed 

~ in thofe countries, and frequently alludes to them 
in his poems, There are fome ruins, and cir- 
cular pales of ftone, remaining ftill in Orkney, 
and the iflands of Shetland, which retain, to 
this day, the name of Loda-or Lodexn. They 
feem to have differed miaterfally, in their cons 
firuGion, from thofe Druidical monuments, which 
reinain in Britain, and the weftern ifles. The 
places of worfhip among the Scandinavians were 
originally rude and unadorned. In. after ages, 
when they opened a communication with other 
nations, they adopted their manners, and built 
temples. That at Upfal, in Sweden , Was amag- 
ingly rich and magnificent. Haquin, of Nor- 
way, buile one, near Drontheim, little inferior 
to the former; and it went always under the 
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falls, fhook, at once, from rocking Druman- 
ard, when {pirits heave the earth in their wrath ; 
fo fell blue-fhielded Rothmar. 


Near are the fteps of Culmin; the youth 
came , burfting into tears. Wrathful he cut 
the wind, ere yet he mixed his ftrokes with 
Fillan. He had firft bent the bow with Roth- 
mar, at the rock of his own blue ftreams. 
There they had marked the place of the roe, 
as the fun-heam flew over the fern. 
Why, fon of Cul-allin, doft thou rufh on 
that beam *) of light? it is a fire that con- 


fumes. Youth of Strutha retire. Your 
\ 


fathers 


b) 


name of Loden, Mallet, introduction &@ Vhiftoz- 
ve de Dannemuarc. 


*) The poet, metaphorically, calls Fillan a beam of 
light. Culmin, mentioned here, was the fon 
of Clonmar, chief of Strutha, by the beautiful 
Cul-allin. She was fo remarkable for the beauty 
of her perfon, that fhe is introduced, frequent- 
Jy, in the fimilies and allufions of antient poe- 
try. Mar Chul-aluin Stvutha nan fian; is a line 
of Offian in another poem; i. e, Lovely as Cul 
allin of Strutha of the florms. 
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fathers were not equal, in the glittering ftrife 


of the field. 


The mother of Culmin remains in the hall ; 

fhe looks forth on blue-rolling Srrutha. A 
whirlwind rifes, on the ftream, dark-eddying 
round the ghoft of her fon. His dogs *) are 
howling in their place: his fhield is bloody in 
the hall. “Art thou fallen , my fair- 
haired fon, in Erin’s dismal war?” P 
As 


a Dosegete thought to be fenfible of the death 
of their mafter, let it happen at ever fo great 
a diftance. It was alfo the opinion of the ti- 
mes, that the arms which warriors left at home 
became bloody, when they themfelves fell in 
battle. It was from thofe figns that Cul-allin 
is fuppofed to underftand, that her fon is killed 
in which fhe is confirmed by the appearence of 
his ghoft. Her fudden and [hort exclama- 
tion, on the occafion, is more affecting, than if 
fhe had extended her complaints to a greater 
length, The attitude of the fallen youth, and 
Fillan’s reflexions over him, are natural and ju- 
dicious, and come forcibly back on the mind, 
when we confider, that the fuppofed fituation of 
the father of Culmin, was fo fimilar to that of 

; Fingal, after the death of Fillan himfeif. 
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As a roe, pierced in fecret, lies panting, 
by her wonted ftreams; the hunter looks over 
her feet of wind, and remembers her ftately 
bounding before: fo lay the fon of Cul-allin, 
beneath the eye of Fillan. His hair is rolled 
in a little ftream: his blood wandered on his 
fhield. Stiil his hand held the fword, that 
failed him in the day of his danger, ——~ 
‘Thou art fallen, faid Fillan, ere yet thy 
fame was heard.. ' Thy father fent thee 
to war: and he exfpeéts to hear thy deeds. 
He is grey, perhaps, at his ftreams, turning 
his dim eyes towards Moi-lena. But thou 
fhalt not return, with the {poil of the fallen 
foe.” 


Fillan poured the flight of Erin before 
him, over the ecchoing heath, —— But, man 
en man, fell Marven before the dark- red rage 
of Foldath: for, far on the field, he poured 
the roar of half his tribes. Dermid *) ftood 
before him in wrath: the fons of Cona gather 
round. But his fhield is cleft by Foldath , 
and his people poured aver the heath. 

Then | 


~ 


This Dermid is, probably, the fame with Der- 
mid O duine, who makes fo great a figure in 
the f@ions of the lvifh bards. 
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Then faid the foe, in his pride, They. ha- 

d, and my fame begins. Go, Malthos, 
and bid the king *) to guard the dark-rolling 
of ocean; that Fingal may not efcape from my 
fword. He muft lie on earth. Befide fome fen 
fhall his tomb be feen. It fhall rife without 
a fong. His ghoft fhall hover in mift over the 
reedy poel, 

Malthos heard with darkening doubt; he 
rolled his filent eyes. —-, He knew the pri- 
de of Foldath, and looked up to the king on 
his hill; then, darkly turning, he plunged his 
{word in war. 


In Clono’s **) narrow vale, were bent 
f 
two trees above the flreams; dark in his grief 


ftood 


*') Cathmer. 


**) This valley had its name from Clono, fon of 
Lethmal of Lora, one of the anceftors of Der- 
-mid, the fon of Duthno. | His hiftory is thus 
related in an old poem. In the days of Conar , 
the fon of Trenmor, the firt king of Ireland, 
Clono paifed over into that kingdom, from Ca- 
ledonia, to aid Conar againit the Fir - bolg, 
Being rematkable for the beauty of his perfon, 

K 5 he 
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ftood Duthno’s filent fon. The blood poured 
from his thigh: his fhield lay broken near. 
His fpear leaned again{t a ftone. Why, Dermid, 
why fo fad? 


I hear 


he foon drew the attention of Sulmin, the young 
wife of an Irifh chief. She disclofed her pas- 
fion, which was not properly returned by the 
Caledonian. The lady fickened, thro’ disappoint- 
ment, and her Jove for Clono came to the 
ears of her husband. Fired with jealoufy, he 
vowed revenge. Clono, to avojd his rage, de- 
parted from Temora, in order to pafs over into 
Scotland; and being benighted in the valley men- 
tioned here, he laid himfelf down to fleep. There, 
(to ufe the words of the poet) Lethmal defcend- 
ed in the dreams of Clono; and told him, that 
danger was near. For the reader’s amufement 
I Chall translate the vifion, which does not want 


poetical merit, 


Ghot of LETHMAL. 

“ Arife from thy bed of mofs; fon of low- 
jaid Lethmal, arife. The found of the coming 
of foes defcends along the wind. 

CLONO. 
Whofe voice is that, like many ftreams, in 


the feafon of my reft? 
Ghoft 


— 
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I hear the roar of battle. My people are 
alone. My fteps are flow on the heath; and 
no fhield is mine. ——— Shall he then prevail ? 

: It 


Ghoft of LETH MAL, 


Arife, thou dweller of the fouls of the lovely; 
fon of Lethmal, arife, 


CLONO. 


How dreary is the night! The moonis darkens 
ed in the fky; red are the paths of ghofts, 
along its fullen face! Green-{kirted meteors fet 
around. Dull is the roaring of ftzeams, from 
the valley of dim forms, I hear thee, fpirit of 
my father, on the eddying courfe of the wind. 
I hear thee, but thou bendeft not, forward, thy 
tall form, from the [kirts of night. 


As Clono prepared to depart, the husband of 
Sulmin came up, with his numerous attendants. 
Clono defended himfelf, but, after a gallant 
refiftance, he was overpowered and flain, He 
was burried in the place where he was killed, 
and the valley was called after his mame. Der- 
mid, in his requeft to Gaul the fon of Morni, 
which immediately follows this paragraph, allud- 
es to the tomb of Clono, and his own een: 
nection with that unfortunate chief. 
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-——— It is then after Dermid ii low! I will 
call thee forth, o Foldath, and meet thee yet 
in fight, 


He took his fpear, with dreadful joy. The 
fon of Morni came. ‘““Stay, fon of Duth- 
no, {tay thy fpeed; thy fteps are marked with 
blood. No boffy fhield is thine. Why fhouldft 
thou fall unarmed?” King of Strumon, 
give thou thy fhield. It has often rolled back 
the war. I fhal! {top the chief, in his courfe. 
Son of Morni, doft thou behold that 
ftone? It lifts its grey head thro’ grafs. There 
dwells a chief of the race of Dermid. —— 
Place me there in night *). 


He 


*) The brevity of the fpeech of Gaul, and the la- 
conic reply of Dermid, are judicious and well 
fuited to,the hurry of the occafion. The inci- 
dents which Offian has chofen to. diverfify his 
battles, are interefting, and never fail to awae 
ken our attention. I know, that want of partie 
cularity in the wounds, and diverfity in the fall 
of thofe that are flain, have been among the 
objections , ftarred, to the poetical merit of OF 
fan's poems. The criticifm, without partiality : 


T may 


| 
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He flowly rofe againft the hill, and faw 
the troubled field, The gleaming ridges of the 
fight, disjoined and broken round. _ As 
diftant fires, on heath by night, now feem as 
loft in fmoak, then rearing their red ftreams 
on the hill, as blow or ceafe the winds: fo 
met the’ infermitting war the eye of broad- 
fhielded Dermid. Thro’ the hoft afe the 
ftrides of Foldath ; like fome dark fhip on 
wintry waves, when it isfues from between two 
ifles, to {port on ecchoing feas. 


Dermid, 


{ may fay it, is unjuft: for otr poet has intros 
duced as great a variety of this fort,.as he, with 
propriety, could within the compafs of fo [hort 
poems. It is confefled, that. Homer has a great 
er Variety of deaths, than any other poet that 
ever appeared. His great knowledge in anatomy 
can never be disputed: but, I am far from 
thinking, that his battles, even with all their 
novelty of wounds, are the moft beautiful parts 
of his poems: The human mind dwells with 
disguft upon a protracted fcene of carnage; and, 
tho’ the introduétion of the terrible is neceflary 
to the grandeur of heroic poetry , yet [am con 
vinced, that a medium ought to be obferved. 
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Dermid, with rage, beheld his courfe. He 
ftrove to rufh along. But he failed in the midft 
of his fteps; and the big tear came down. — 
He founded his father’s horn; and thrice ftruck 
his boffy fhield. He called thrice the name 
of Foldath, from his roaring tribes. Fol- 
dath, with joy, beheld the chief: he lifted 
high his bloody fpear. As a rock is mark- 
ed with ftreams, that fell troubled down its 
fide in a ftorm: fo, ftreaked with wandering 
blood, is the dark form of Moma. 


The hoft, on either fide, withdrew from 
the contending of kings, They raifed, 
at once, their: gleaming points. Rufhing 
came Fillan of Moruth *). Three paces back 

Fol- 


*) The rapidity of this verfe, which indeed is but 
faintly imitated in the translation, is amazingly 
expreflive in the original. One hears the very 
rattling of the armour of Fillan. The interven- 
tion of Fillan is necefflary here: for as Dermid 
was wounded before, it is not to be fuppofed,. 
he could be a match for Foldath, Fillan is often, 
poetically, called the fon of Moruth, from a 
ftream of that name in Morven, near which he 


was born, 
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Foldath withdrew; dazzled with that beam of 
light, which came, as isfuing from a cloud, 
to fave the wounded hero. Growing in 
his pride ‘he ftood , and called forth all his 
fteel. 


As meet two broad- winged eagles, in 
their founding ftrife, on the winds: fo rufhed 
the two chiefs, on Moi-lena, into gloomy 
fight. ——-. By turns are the fteps of the 
_ kings *) forward on their rocks; for now the 
dufky war feems to defcend on their fwords. 
Cathmor feels the joy of warriors , on 
his mofly hill: their joy in fecret, when dangers 
rife equal to their fouls. His eye is not turned 
on Lubar, but on Morven’s dreadful king; 
for he beheld him, on Mora, rifing in his arms. 


Foldath **) fell on his fhield; the {pear 
of Fillan pierced the king. Nor looked the 
youth 


*) Fingal and Cathmor: 

**) The fall of Foldath, if we may believe tradi- 
tion, was predicted to him, before he had left 
his own country, to join Cairbar, in his defigns 
on the Irifh throne. He went to the cave of 
Moma, to enquire of the fpirits of his fathers, 
concerning the fuccefs of the enterprife of Cair- 

bar, 
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youth on the fallen, but onward rolled the 
war. The hundred voices of death arofe. 
“Stay, fon of Fingal, ftay thy fpeed., Behold- 

t eft 


bar. The refporifes of oracles are always attend: 
ed with obfeurity, and liable to a double mean- 
ing: Foldath, therefore , put a favourable inter- 
pretation on the predi&ion, and purfued his 
adopted plan of agegrandizing himfelf with the 
family of Atha I fhall , here, translate the 

, anfwer of the ghofts of his anceffors, as it was 
handed down by tradition. Whether the legend 
is really ancient, af the invention of a late age, 
X fhall not pretend, to determine; tho’, from the 
phrafeology, I fhould the laft, 


FoLDATH, addreffing the fpirits of-his fathers. 
Dark, I ftand in your prefence; fathers of 


Foldath, hear. Shall my fteps pafs over Atha, 
to Ullin of the roes? 


The Anfwer: 

Thy iteps [hall pafs over Atha, to. the green 
dwelling of kings. There hall thy-ftature arife, 
over the fallen, like a pillar of thunder - clouds 
There, terrible in darknefs, {halt thou ftand, 
till the reflefed beam, or Cloa-cath of Moruth, 
come; Moruth of many ftreams, that roars is 
diftant lasds:” 
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eft thon not that gleaming form, a dreadful 
fign of death? Awaken not the king of Alnec- 
ma, Return, fon of blue-eyed Clatho,” 


f 


Malthos *) faw Foldath low. He darkly 
ftood above the king.- Hatred was rolled from 
. Pore his 


Cloncath, of reflected beam fay my traditio- 
hal authors, was the iiame-of the fword of Fils ° 
Jan; fo that it was, in the latent fignification 
of the word Clon-cath, that the deception lay. 
My principal reafon for introducing this note, 
is, that, if this. tradition is equally ancient with 
the poem, which, by the bye, is doubtful, it 
ferves to fhew, that the religion of the Fir-bolg 
differed from that of the Caledonians, as we 
never find the latter enquiring of the fpirits of 
their deceafed anceftors, 


*) The charagters of Foldath and Malthos are well 
fustained. They were beth dark and furly, but 
each in a different way. Foldath was impetuous 
and cruel; Malthos ftubborn and incredulous, 
Their attachment to the family of Atha was 
equal; their bravery in battle the fame, Foldath 
Was vain and ostentatious: Malthos uninduigent, 
but generous. His behaviour here, towards his 

L enemy 
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his foul. He feemed a rock in the defart, on 
whofe dark fide are the trickling of -waters, 
when the flow- failing mift has left it, and its 
trees are blafted with winds. He fpoke to the 
dying hero, about the narrow houfe. Whe- 
ther fhall thy grey ftone rife in Ullin? or in 
Moma’s * ) woody land, where the fun looks, 
in fecret ,. on the blue ftreams of Dalru- 
tho ** )? There are the fteps of thy daughter, 
blue-eyed Dardu - lena. 


Remetti- 


enemy Foldath , fhews , that a good heart often 
lies concealed under a gloomy and fullen cha- 
racter. 


_*) Moma was the name of a country in the fouth 
of Connaught, once famous for being the refi- 
dence of. an Arch-druid. The cave of Moma was 
thought to be inhabited by the fpirits of the 
chiefs of the Fir- bolg, and their pofterity fent 
to enquire there, as to an oracle, concerning 
the isfue of their wars. 


**) Dal-ruath, puvabed ov fandy field. The etyino- 
logy of Dardu-lena is uncertain. The daughter 

of Foldath was, probably, fo called, from a 
place in Ulfter, where her father had defeated 
part of the adherents of Artho, king of Ireland. 
Dor- 
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Remembereft thou) her, faid Foldath, be- 
eaufe no fon is mine; no youth to roll the 
battle before him, in revenge of me? Malthos, 
I am revenged. I was not peaceful in the 
field. Raife the tombs of thofe I have flain, 
around my narrow houfe. Often fhall I for- 
fake the blaft, to rejoice above their graves; 
when I behold them fpread around; with their 
long - whiftling grafs, 


His foul tufhed to the vales of Moma, 
and came to Dardu-lena’s dreams; where fhe 
flept, by Dalrutho’s ftream, returning from the 
chace of the hinds. Her bow is near the maid, 
unftrung; the breezes foid her long hair on 
her breafts. Cloathed in the beauty of youth, 
the love of heroes lay. Dark bending, from 
the fkirts’ of the- wood, her wounded father 
came. He appeared, at times, then feemed as 
hid in mift. Burfting into tears fhe ro- 
fe: fhe knew that the chief was low. To her 

: came 


Dor - dui jena ; the dark wood of Moi-lend, As 
Foldath was proud and ostentations, it would 
appear, that he transferred the name of a place, 
where he himfelf had been victorious; to his 
daughter. 

2 
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¢dme “a beam from his foul, when folded in its 
ftorms. Thou wert the laft of his race, blue- 
eyed Dardu - lena! 3 


Wide -fpreading over ecchoing Lubar, the 
flicht of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hing 
forward on their fteps; and {trewed, with dead, 
the heath. Fingal rejoiced ‘over his fon. 


Blue -fhielded Cathmor rofe. at eo SO OL 

Alpin, bring the harp: give Fillan’s praife to 
, 

the 


o 


=). Thefe fudden transitions from the fubject are not 

uucommon in the compofitions of Offian. That 

in this place has a peculiar beauty and propriety. 

The fuspence, in which the mind of the reader 

is left, conveys the idea of Fillan’s, danger more 

forcibly home , than any defcription the poet 

could introduce. There is a fort of eloquence, 

in filence with propriety. A minute detail of 

the circumftances of an important fcene is gene- 

rally cold and infipid. The human mind, free 

and fond of thinking for itfelf, is disgufted to 

find every thing done by the poet. It is, there- 

fore, his’ bufinefs only to mark the moft ftriking 

out -lines , and to allow the imaginations of his 
readers to finifh the figure for themfelves. 


The 
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the wind: raife high his praife, in my hgll, 
while yet he fhines in war, 


é 


Leave, blue- eyed Clatho , eave thy hall. 
Behold that early beam of thine. The hoft is 
withered in its courfe, No further look — it 
is dark. Light-trembling from the harp, 
ftrike , virgins, ftrike the found. No hun- 
ter he defcends, from the dewy haunt of the. 
bounding roe, He bends not his bow on the 
wind; or fends his grey arrow abroad. 


Deep-folded in red war, the battle rolls 
againft his fide. Or, ftriding midft the ridgy 
ftrife, he pours the deaths of thoufands forth. 
Fillan is like a fpirit of heaven , that defcends 

from 


The addrefs to Clatho, che mother of Fillan, 
which concludes this book, if we regard the vere 
fification of the original, is one of the moft 
beautiful paffages in the poem. The wild fim- 
plicity and _ harmony of its cadences are inimit- 
ably beautiful. It is fung fill by many in the 
north, and is diftingnifhed by the name of Laoi 
ae chaan Chlatho: i, e. The- harmonious hymn of 
Clatho, The book ends in the afternoon of the 
third day , from the opening of the poem, 


13 
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from the fkirt of his blaft. The troubled ocean 
feels his fteps, as he ftrides from wave to wa- 
ve. His path kindles behind him; iflands fhake 
their heads on the heaving feas, 


TEMO- 


TEMOR A: 


AN 


EPIC POEM 


eee 


BOOK SIXTH. 


. 
, 


ARGUMENT sco Boox VI. 

This book opens with a fpeech of Fingal; who ‘fees 
Cathmor defcending to the asfiftance of his ‘ying ar- 
my. The king dispatches Offian to-the relief of Fil- 
lan. He himfelf retires behind the rock of Cormul , 
to avoid the fight of the engagement between his 
fon and Cathmor, Offian advances, The defcent of 
Cathmor defcribed. He rallies the army, renews the 
battle, and, -before Offian could arrive, “engages Fil- 
lan himfelf. Upon the approach of Offian, the com- 
bat between the two heroes ceafes, Offian and 
Cathmor prepare to fight , but night coming on pre- 
vents them. Offian returns to the place where Cath- 
mor and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally 
wounded, and leaning againft a rock, Their discour- 
fe, Fillan dies: his body is laid, by Offian, in a 
neighbouring cave. ——- The Caledonian army re- 
turn to Fingal. He queftions them about his fon, 
and underftanding that he was killed, retires, in fi- 


fence, te the rock of Cormul. 


Upon the re- 
treat of the army of Fingal, the Fir-bolg advance, 


Liz Cath; 
2 
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Cathmor finds Bran, oné of the dogs of ieetl ly: 
ing on the [hield of Fillan, before the entrance of 
the cave, where the body of that hero lay. His re- 
fiexions. thereupon. He returns, in a melancholy 
mood, to;his army. Malthos endeavours to: comfort 
him, by the example of his father Borbar- duthul.. 
Cathmor. retires to ref, ‘The fong of Sul-malla 
concludes.the book, which ends about the middle 


ef the third night, from the opening of the poem, 
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BER ST 


my athmor rifes on his ecchoing hill! Shall 
Fingal take the {word of Luno? But 

what fhould become of thy fame, fon of white- 
bofom- 


*) I have, in a preceding note, obferved that the 
abrupt manner of Offian partakes much of the 
nature of the Drama. The opening of this 
book is a confirmation. of the-juftnefs of this 
obfervation. Inftead of a long detail of circum- 
ftances delivered. by the poet himfelf, about the 
defcent of Cathmor from the hill, whereon he 
fat to behold the baztle, he puts the narration 
in the mouth of Fingal) The relation acquires 
importance from the charaéter of the {peaker. 
The concern which Fingal fhews, when he be- 

holds 
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bofomed Clatho? ‘Turn not thine eyes from 
Fingal, daughter of Inistore. I fhall not 
quench thy early beam; it fhines along my | 

foul. 


holds the rifing of Cathmor , raifes our ideas 
of the valonr of that hero to the higheft pitch. 
The apoitrophes which are crowded on one ano- 
ther, are expreffive of the perturbation of Fin- 
gal’s foul, and of his fear for his fon, who. was 
not a match for the king of Ireland. The con- 
du& of the poet in removing Fingal from the 
fight of the engagement, is very judicious; for 
the king might be induced, from feeing the in- 
equality of the combat between Fillan and Cath- 
mor, to come to battle himfelf, and fo bring 
about the cataftrophe of the poem prematurely. 
The removal of Fingal affords room to the poet 
for introducing thofe affeing fcenes, which im- 
mediately fucceed, and are among the chief 
beauties of the poem. ——— They who can de- 
ny art to Offian, in conduéting the cataftrophe 
of Temora, are certainly more prejudiced againft 
the age he lived in, than is confiftent with good 
fenfe. {[ cannot finifh this note, without obferv- 
ing the delicacy and propriety of Fingal’s ad- 
drefS to Offian. By the appellation of the father 
of Ofcar, he raifes at once, in the mind of the 
hero, all that tendernefs for the fafety of Fillan, 
which a fituation fo fimilar to that ef his own 
jon , when he fell, was capable to fuggeit, 
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foul. —— But rife, o wood-fkirted Mora, 
rife, between the war and me! Why fhould 
Fingal behold the ftrife, left his dark-haired 
warrior fhould fall! Amidft the fong, 
o Carril, pour the found of the trembling harp: 
here are the voices of rocks, and bright tumb- 
ling of waters. Father of Ofcar, lift the {pear ; 
defend the young in arms. Conceal thy fteps 
from Fillan’s eyes. He muft not know, 
that I doubt his fteel. ———- No cloud of mi- 
ne fhali rife, my fon, upon thy foul of fire! 


He funk behind his rock, amidft the found 
of Carril’s fong. Brightening, in my 
growing foul, 1 took the {pear of Temora *). 
ifaw, slong Moi-lena, the wild tumbling: 

of 


*) The fpear of Temora was that, which Ofcar had 
received, in a prefent, from Cormac, the fon 
of Artho, king of Ireland. It was of it that 
Cairbar made the pretext, for quarrelling with 
Ofcar, at the feat, in the firft book, After the 
death of Ofcar we find it always in the hands 
of Offian, It is faid, in another poem, that ic 
was preferyed, as a relique, at Temora, from 
the days of Conar, the fog of Trenmor, the 
firft king of Ireland. é 
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of battle, the ftrife of death, in gleaming 
rows, disjoined and broken round.  Fillan is 
a beam of fire: from wing to wing is his wa- 
fteful courfe. The ridges of war melt befo- 
re him, They are rolled, in fmoak, from the 
fields. ‘ 


- 


*) Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, — 
in the armour of kings! Dark-rolled the eag- 
le’s wine ebove his helmet of fre. Unconcern- 
ed. are his {fteps, as if they were to the chace 


- of 


*).The appearance of Cathmor is magnificent: his 
unconcerned gait, and the effect which his very 
voice has upon his flying army, are circumftan- 
ces calculated to raife our ideas of his fuperior 
merit and valour, Offian is very impartial with 
regard to his enemies: this, however, cannot be 
faid of other poets of great eminence and un- 
quettioned merit. Milton, of the firft clafs of 
poets, is undoubtedly the moft irreprehenfible in 
this refpedt; for we always pity or admire his 
Devil, but feldom deteft him, even tho’ he is 
the arch- enemy of our fpecies. Mankind gene- 
rally take fides with the unfortunate and daring. 
It is from this dispofition that many readers, 
tho’ otherwife good chriftians , have almoft wilh- 
ed fuccefs to Satan, in his deiperate and dar-. 
ing voyage from hell, through the regions ef 
chaos and night. 
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of Atha. He raifed, at times, his: dreadful 
voice ; Erin, abafhed,~ gathered round. 
Their fouls returned back, like a ftream: they 
wondered at the fteps of their fear::for he. ro- 
fe, like the beam of the morning on a_haunt- 
ed heath: the trayeller looks back, with. bend- 
ing eye, on the field of dreadful forms. 


Sudden, from the rock of Moi-lena, aré 
Sul-malla’s trembling fteps. An oak took the 
{pear from her hand; half-bent fhe loofed the 
lance: but then are her eyes on the king, 
from amidft her wandering locks. No 
friendly ftrife is before thee: no light contend- 

ing of bows, as when the youth of Cluba *) 
came forth beneath the eye of Conmor. 

As the rock of Runo, which. takes the 
paffing clouds for its robe, feems growing, in 
gathered darknefs, over the ftreamy heath: fo 


feem- 


*) Clu-ba, winding bay; an arm of the fea in Inis- 
huna, or the weftern coaft of South-Britain, [tc 
was in this bay that Cathmor was’ wind- bound, 
when Sul-imalla came, in the disguife of a 
young warrior, to accompany him in his voyage 
to Ireland. Conmor, the father of Sul-malla,, 
as we learn from her foliloquy, at the clofe of 
the fourth book , was dead before the departure 
ef his daughter. 
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feemed the chief of Atha taller, as gathered 
his people round. As different biafts fly 
over the fea, each behind its dark-blue wave, 
fo Cathmor’s. words, on every fide, poured his 
warriors forth. Nor filent on his hill is 
Pilian; he mixed his words with his ecchoing 
fhield. An eagle he feemed, with founding 
wings, calling the wind to his rock, when he 
fees the coming forth of the roes, on Lutha’s*) 


rufhy field. 


Now they bent forward in battle: death’s_ 


hundred voices rofe; for the kings, on either 
fide, were like fires on the fouls of the peop- 
le. I bounded along: high rocks and 
trees rufhed tall between the war and me, — 
But I heard the noife of fteel, between my 
clancing arms. Rifing, gleaming, on the hill, 


I beheld the backward fteps of hofts: their’ 


backward fteps, on either fide, and wildly - look- 
ing eyes. The chiefs were met in dreadful 


fight; the.two blue-fhielded kings, Tall and 
dark, 


*) Lutha was the name of a valley in Morven, in 
the days of Offian. There dwelt Tofcar the fon 
of Conloch, the father of Malvina, who, upon 
that account, is often called the maid of Lutha. 
Lutha fignifies fuift fiream. 


; 
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dark eho” gleams of fteel; are feen the ftriv- 
ing heroes: I rufhed. My. fears 
for Fillan flew, burning acrofs my foul. 


I came; nor Bathor fled; nor yet advances 
ed: he fidelong ftalked along. An icy» rock, 
cold, tall he feemed. I called: forth sll my 
fteel. - | 
fide of a rufhing ftream:.then, fudden turning, 
all at once, we raifed our pointed fpears. 
We raifed our fpears, but night came down, 
It is dark and filent around;, but. where the 
diftant fteps of hofts are founding over the 
heath. 


Silent a while we ftrode, on either 


I came to the place whete Fillan *) fought. 
Nor voice; ‘hot found is there. A broken hel 
met lay on earth; a buckler cleft in twain, 
| . a - Where} 

*) The ‘fcenery of the place where Fillan fonghr , 

‘ and the fituation of that hero, are pidturesqué and 
affecting. The distrefs; which fucceeds, is heigh: 
tened by Offian’s being ignorant, for. fome 
time, that his brother was wounded. ‘This Kind 
of fuspence is frequent in Offian’s poems, The 
tore unexfpeGed a thing is, the greater impref 
fion it makes on the mind, when it comes. 

M 
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Where, Fillan,. where art thou, young chief 
of .ecchoing Morven? He heard me_ leaning 
againft a rock, which bent its grey head» over 
the ftream. He heard, but fullen, dark he 
ftood. At length I faw the chief. 


Why ftandeft thou, robed in darknefs, for 
of woody Selma? Bright is thy path, my bro- 
ther, in this dark-brown field. Long has been 
thy ftrife in battle. Now the horn of Fingal 
is heard. Afcend to the cloud of thy father, 
to his hill of feafts. In the evening-miit he 
fits, and hears the voice of Carril’s harp. Car- 
ry joy to the aged, young breaker of the 
fhields, — 


Can the vanquifhed carry joy? Offian: no 


fhield is mine. It lies broken on the field, — 


The esgle-wing of my helmet is torn. It is 
when foes fly before them, that fathers delight 
in their fons. But their fighs burft forth, in 
fecret, when their young warriors yield. —— 


No: Fillan will not behold the king, Why — 


fhould the hero mourn? 

Son of blue-eyed Clatho, why doft thou 
awake my foul? Wert thou not a burning fire 
before him; and fhall he not rejoice? —— 
Such fame belonged not to Offian; yet was the 


king 


' 


king fill a fun to me. He looked on my 
fteps, with joy: fhadows never rofe on his fa- 
ce, +—— Afcend, o Fillan, to Mora: his feaft 
is {fpread in the folds of mift. 


Offian, give me that broken fhield: thefe 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place: 
them near to Fillan, that lefs of his fame may 
fall. Offian, I begin to fail. - Lay me 
in that hollow rock. Raife no {tone above: 
left one fhould afk about my fame. TI am fall- 
en in the firft of my fields; fallen without re- 
nown. Let thy voice alone fend joy to my 
flying foul. Why fhould the feeble know, whe- 
re dwells the loft beam of Clatho *)? 


Ts 


*) In this, as well as the former publication, 1 
have only admitted into the text compleat poems, 
or independent epifodes: the fragments which 
remain of the compofitions of Offian, I have 
thofen to throw, occafionally , into the notes, 
I fhall here give a translation of a parr of 4 
poem concerning the death of Fillan. It is a 
dialogue between Clatho the mother, and Bos- 
nina the fifter, of that hero. 


CLATHO, 
“Daughter of Fingal, atife: thou light be- 
tween thy locks. Lift thy fair head from reft , 
M 2 feft- 
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Is thy {pirit on the eddying winds; blue- 
eyed king of fhields? . Joy purfue my hero, 
_ thro’ 


foft - gliding fun- beam of Selma! I beheld thy 
arms , on thy breaft’, white-tofféd amidit thy 
wandering “locks: when the Tuftling breeze of 
‘the morning came from the defart of ftreams, 
» Haft thou. teen thy, fathers,; Bos-mina, defcend- 
ving in thy ,dreams? Arife, daughter of  Cla- 
tho; dwells there aught of grief in thy foul? 


~BOS-MINA, 


A thin form paffed before me, fading as it 
flew; like the darkening »wave of a breeze, along 
a field of grafs. Delcénd, from thy wall, o harp, 
and call back the foul of Bos-minaj; it has rol- 
led away, like a ftream, I hear thy pleafant 
found. I hear thee, o harp, and my voi- 
ce fhall rife. 


How often [hall ye rnfh to war, ye dwellers 
of my foul? Your paths are diftant, king of men, 
in Erin of blue ftreams. Lift thy wing, thou 
fouthern breeze, from Clono’s darkening heath: 
{pread the fails of Fingal towards the bays of his 
Jand. 


But who is that, in his ftrength, darkening in 
the prefence of war? His arm ftretches to the 
foe, like the beam of the fickly fun; when his 

fide 
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thro” his folded clouds. The forms of thy fa- 
thers," Fillan, bend’to receive their fon. I be- 
hold ‘the {preadine of their fire on Mora; the 


blue-rolling of their mifty wreaths. 


Joy 


meet, thee, my, brother: ——-, But we are dark 


Al 


and 


aryla 


Sfide‘is erufted with darknefs; and he rolls his 
odismal scourfe thro’ the fky. 


Who is ‘it, 


but the father of Bos-mina? Shall he return till 


danger is paft! . 


Fillan, thou art a bean . his fide ; beantiful 
but terrible, is thy light. Thy fword is before 


-.4 thee, :a blue fire of night... Whem fhalt thou re- 


while winds frew my long locks on mofs! 
ifi 
But ‘Thal a young eagle return aor oe the field, 


the name of the “bre: ker of fhields. 


-. 9» turm to thy!roes? to-the ftreams of, thy rufhy 


fields ? When Shall, I behold thee from Mera, 


Ww here the heroes fall! ; : 


rrr 
Ae 


CLAaTHO, 

Soft, as the fong of Loda, is the voice, of 
Selma’s. maid, Pleafant to the ear of Clatho" is 
a, Bee 
“hold, the king comes from ocean : the thield of 
NS is borne by bards. ‘The foe has fled be- 
fore him, like the departure of mif, I 
hear not the founding’ wings of my eagle; the 
" vathing forth of the fon of Clatho. Thou 
art ‘dark , o Fingal; fhall he not return? * * * * 

M3 
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and fad. .I behold the foe round -the -aged,, 


and. the wafting away of his fame, Thou art 
left alone in the Belg a grey-haired king of 
Selma. 


1 laid him in the hollow rock, at the roar 
of the nightly ftream. One red ftar looked in 
on the hero: winds lift, at times, his locks. 
I liftened; no found was heard: for the warri- 
or flept. As lightning on a clond, a 
thought came rufhing over my foul. My 
eyes rolled in fire: my ftride was in the clang 
of fteel. : 


I will find thee, chief of Atha, in the 
gathering of thy thoufands. Why fhould that 
cloud efcape , that quenched our early beam? 
Kindle your meteors, my fathers, to light my 
daring fteps. I will confume in wrath. *) — 

‘ Should 


*') Here the fentence is defignedly left unfinifhed by 
the poet. The fenfe is, that he was refolved , 
like a deftroying fire, to confume Cathmor,, wha 
had killed his brother, In the midi of this re- 
_ folution, the fituation of Fingal fuggeits itfelf to 
him, in.a very ftrong light. He refolyes to re- 
turn, to asfift the king in profecuting, the war. 


W 


ere 


But then his 5. fhame for not defending his.” 


bro: ) 4 


i 


tr 


A 
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Should I not feturn! the king is without a fon, 
grey -haired amidft his foes. His arm is not 
as in the ‘days Of old: his fame grows dim in 
Erin.. Let me not behold him from high, laid 
low in his latter field. But can I return 
to the king? Will he not afk about his fon? 

“Thou 


He is determined 
again to go and find ont Cathmor, ——— We 


brother, recurs to him, 


may confidér him, as in the a& of advancing 
towards the enemy, when the horn of Fingal 
founded on Mora, and called back his people to 
is prefence. This foliloquy is natural; the 
refolutions which fo fuddenly follow one another, 


are expreflive of a mind extremely agitated with 
forrow and confcions fhame: yer the behaviour 
of Offian, in his exfecution of the command of 
Fingal, is fo irreprchenfible, ‘that it is not eafy to 
determine; where he failed in his duty. The 
truth is, that, when men fail-in defigns which 
they ardently wifh to accompl'fh, they naturally 
blame themfelves, as the chief caufe of their 
disappointment. The comparifon, with which 
x the poet concludes his foliloquy, is very fancyfal ; 
and well adapted to the ideas of thofe, who li- 
ve in acotmuy, where lightning is “extremely 
counmon, | 


, M 4 


eS “wilt: aneet the. foe, “ 


| oe 
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s Thou. oughteft: to. defend young. Fillan.” 

» Green ,Inisfail ,. be 
founding: tread, 1s, din lta to my, ear: I rufh 
on thy ride y hoft.,; to: fhun the,eyes of) Fingal. 
“zr. 1 hear the voice of the king, on) Mora’s 
rnitty, top! He calls his two fons: I come, my 
father, in my grief. 


I come like an eag- 
Je, which the flame of night met in the defart, 
and {poiled of balf his wings. 

” *) Diftant, round the king, on Mora, the 
sin ridges of Morven are rolled. They 
turned their ey es; ‘each darkly. bends > on his 


own afhen fpear,. rari Silent. . Boon. the king 


in 


a This {cene is folemn. ‘The -poet always. places 
s, . his chief charaéer amid& obje@s »which favour 
the fublime, The face of the country, the night, 


the broken xemains of a defeatedsarmy, and, - 


above. all, the attitude -and  filence, of» Fingal 
himfelf, are cricumftances calculated to imprefs 
van awful idea on the mind. Offian is moft 

. fuccefsful in his, night - defcriptions. *Dark imag- 

es. fuited the melancholy temper of his* mind, 
His poems were all compofed; after the: attive 
pare of his life: was. over; when he was*blind, 
** and had furvived all. the companions. of his 
youth: we therefore find a veil of melancholy 


thrown oyer the whole, % 
4 v* 


. 


oy 
? 


in-the midft. Thought on thought rolled over 


his foul. As wayes on a fecret mountain -lake, 


each with its back of foam. He looked; 
no fon appeared, with his long - beaming. {pear. 


The fighs rofe, crowding , from his foul; but. 


he4gontealed hit ‘grief. At length I ftood 
beneath an oak, No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I fay to. Fingal: in his hour of 
woe ?. _.His words rofe, at lencth, in the 
midft: the people fhrunk wpe. FP as he fpo- 
ke we 


Where 


i) The abathed behaviour of the army of Fingal 
proceeds rather. from fhame than fear. The 
_ king was net of a tyrannical dispofition: He, 
as he profeffes ite!’ in the fifth book, never 
“avas a dreadful form , in _their prefence , darkened 
into wrath. His voice was no thunder to their 
ears: his eye fint forth uo death. The 
firft ages of fociety are not the times of arbitrary 
power. As the wants of mankind are’ few, 
“they retain their independence. It is an advanc- 
‘ed ftate of civilization, that moulds the mind to 
that fubmifii ion to ogovernment , of which ambi- 
tious inagiftrates take advantage, and raife theim- 


felves into sationne power, 


M 5 It 


se oes t ; | 
iw cP LE 'PMOSE'M! reg 
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Where is the fon of Selma, hie who led 
in war? I behold not his fteps, among my peo- 
ple, 


It is a vulgar error, that the common High. 
Janders lived , in abject [favery, under their 
chiefs. Thelr high ideas of, and attachment to, 
the heads ‘of their families; probably, led the 
When the 
honour of the tribe was concerned, the coms 
mands of the chief were obeyed, without reftricr 


unintelligent into’ this mistake. 


tion: but, if individuals were oppreffed, they 
threw themfelyes into the arms of a neighbours 
ing clan, asfumed a new name, and were ens 
couraged and proteéed, The fear of this de- 
fertion, no doubt, made the chiefs cautions in 
their government. As their confequence, in the 
eyes of others, was in proportion ‘to the num- 
ber of their people, they took care to avoid 
every thing that tended to diminifh it. 


It was but very lately that the authority of the 
laws extended to the Highlands. Before that 
“time the clans were governed , in civil affairs, 
not by the verbal commands of the chief, but 
by what they called Clechda, or the traditional 
precedents of their anceftors, When differences 
happened between individuals, fome of the oldeft 
men in the tribe were chofen umpires between 
the 
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ple, returning from the field. Fell the young 
bounding roe, who was fo ftately on my hills?. 
He fell; —— for ye are filent. The. 
fhield of war is broken. Let bis armour 
be near to Fingal; and the {word of dark- 
brown Luno, I am waked on my hills: with 
inorning I defcend’ to ‘war,’ 


*) High 


the parties, to. decide according to the Clechda, 
The chief interpofed his - anthority,-and, invaria- 
bly, enforced the decifion. ——- In their wars, 
which were frequent, on account of farnily- 
feuds, the chief was: lefs referved i the SO 
tion of his authority; and even then. he feldom 
extended it to the taking the life of any of his 
tribe. ——- No crime was capital, except murs 
der; and that was very uufrequent in the high 
Jands.. No corporal punifhment, of any kind, 
was inflited, The memory of an affront of this 
fort would reqiain for ages, in a family ; and 
they would feize every opportunity to be revengs 
ed, unlefs it came immediately from the hands 
of the chief himfelf: in that cafe it was taken, 
rather as a fatherly correction, than a legal pus 


nifhment for offeices. 


188 


ed to the wind. The crey fkirts of mift are 
rolled around; thither ftrode the king in his’ 
wrath. 
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*) High on Cormul’s rock, an oak flam- 


*)'This rock of Cormul is often mentioned in the 


-preceding part of the poem. It was on it Fin- 
gal and Offian ftood to view the battle. The 
cuftom of retiring from the army, on the night 
prior to their engaging in‘battle, was univerfal 

Trens 


» among the kings:of the’ Caledonians, 
, mor, the moft renowned of the auceftors: of Fin- 
gal, is mentioned as the firft who inftituted this 
cuftom. Succeeding bards attributed it to a he. 


to of ‘a latter period. °“ —— In an old 
poem, which begins: with Mac -Arcath nan cend 


frol, this cuftom of retiring from the,army, be- 
fore an engagement, is numbered, among the 


wife inftitutions of Fergus, the fon of Arc or 


_Arcath , the’ firft king of Scots. I fhall here 


_ translate the paffage; in fome other note I may, 
t 


probably, give all that remains of the poem. 
Fergus . of the hundred fireams , fon of Arcath, 
who fought of old: thon didft firft retire at 
night: when the foc rolled before thee’, in ec- 
choiug. fields. Nor bending in reft is: the king: 
be gathers battles in his foul. Ely, fon of the 


) firanger, with morn he fhall rufh abroad, When, 


or by whom, this poem was writ, Ts uncertain. 
It 
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wrath. Diftant from the hoft he always lay, 

when battle burnt within his foul. On two 
{pears hung his fhield on high; the gleaming 
fign of death; that fhield, which. he was wont 
to ftrike, by night, before he rufhed to war. — 
It was then his warriors knew, when the king 
was to lead in ftrife; for never was this buckler 
heard, till Fingal’s wrath arofe. Unequal 
were his fteps on high, as he fhone in the 
beam of the oak; he was dreadful as the form 
of the fpirit of night, when he cloaths, on 
hills, his wild geftures with mift,.and, isfuing 
forth , on the troubled ocean, mounts the cai 
of winds. | 


Nor fettled, from the ftorm, is Erin’s {ea 
of war; they glittered, beneath the moon, and, 
low-humming, ftill rolled on the field. 
Alone are the fteps of Cathmor, before them 
on the heath; he hung forward, with all his 
arms, on Morven’s flying hoft. Now had he 
come to the moffy cave, where Fillan lay in 
night. One tree was bent above the ftream, 

which 


It has much of the fpirit of the ancient compo- 
fition of the Scotifh bards; and feeins to be a 
_clofe imitation of the manner of Offian. 
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which olittered over the rock. There fha 
ne to the moon the broken fhield of Clatho’s 
fon; and near it, on grafs, lay hairy - footed 
Bran *). He had miffed the chief on Mora, 

and. 


*) This circumftance , concerning Bran, the favouris 
te dog of Fingal , is perhaps, one of the moft 
affeQing pailages in the poem. I remember to 
have met with an old poem, compofed long 
after the time of Offian, wherein a {tory of this 
fort is very happily introduced: In one of the 
invafions of the Danes, Ullin-clundu, a confider- 
able chief, on the weltern coalt of Scotland , 
was killed in a rencounter with a flying party of 
the enemy, who had landed, at no great dis 
france, from the place of his refidence, The 
few followers who attended him, were alfo [lain. 


The young wife of Ullin-clundu, who 
had not heard of his fall, fearing the worft, on 
account. o£ his long delay, alarmed the reft of 
his tribe, who went in fearch of him along the 
fhore. They did not find him; and the beauti- 
ful widow became disconfolate, At length he 
was discovered, by meatis of his dog, who fat 
on a rock befide the body, for fome days, = 
The poem is not juft now in my hands35 other- 
wife its poetical merit might induce sie, to pre. 
fent the reader with a translation of it. The 
‘ftanza 
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and fedarched him along the wind. He thought 
that the blue-eyed hunter flept; he lay upon 
his fhield. No blaft came over the heath, 
unknown to bounding Bran, 


Cathmor faw the white-breafted dog; he 
faw the broken fhield. Darknefs is blown back 
on his foul; he remembers the falling away 
of the people. They come, a ftream; are roll- 
ed away; another race fucceeds. —— ‘But 
fome mark the fields, as they pafs, with their 
own mighty names. The heath, thro’ dark- 
brown years, is theirs; fome blue ftream 
Of thefe be the 
chief of Atha, when he lays him down on 
earth, Often may the voice of future times 


winds to their fame: 


meet 


fanta concerning the dog, whofe name was 
Du-chos, or Blackfoot, is very defcriptive. 


“Dark=fided Du-chos! feet of wind! cold is 
thy feat on rocks. He (the dog) fees the 
roe; his ears are high} and half he bounds 
away. He looks around: but Ullin fleeps; he 
droops again his head. The winds come patt; 
dark Duschos thinks, that Ullin’s voice is there, 
But ftill he beholds him filent, laid amidft the 
Waving heath. Dark-fided Du-chos, his voice 
no inore [hall fend thee over the heath!” 
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meet Cathmor in the air: when he ftrides from ~ 
wind to wind, or folds himfelf in the wing " 


a ftorm..’ 


Green Erin gathered round the king, to 
hear the voice of his power. Their joyful fa- 
ces bend, unequal, forward, in the, light of 
the oak. They who were terrible, were remov- 
ed: Lubar *) winds again. in their hoft. Cath- 
mor’was that beam from heaven, which fhone, 
when his people were dark. He was honour- 


“ved 


*) In order to illustrate this paffage , it is proper 
to lay before the reader the fcene of the two 
preceding battles. Between the hills of Mora 
and Lona lay the plain ‘of Moi-lena, thro’ 
which ‘ran the river Lubar. The firft .battle , 
wherein Gaul, the fon of Morni, commanded 
on the. Caledonian fide, was fought on the 
banks of Lubar. As there was little advantage 
obtained, on either fide, the armies, after the 
battle, retained their former pofitions, 


In the fecond battle , wherein Fillan com- 
manded, the Irifh , after the fall of Foldath, 
were driven up the hill of Lona: but, upon 
the coming of Cathmor to their aid, they re- 
gained theiz former fituation, and drove back 
the Caledonians, in their turn: fo that Lybar 

' winded again in their hoff. 
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ed in the midft. Their fouls rofe trembling 
around.’ The king alone no gladnefs thewed; 
no ftranger he to war. 


Why is the king fo fad? faid Malthos eag= 
je - eyed. Remains there a foe at Lubar? 
Lives there among them, who can lift the 
{pear ? Not fo peaceful was thy father; Borbar- 
dathul *), fovereign of fpears. His rage was 

7 a fire, 


#) Borbar+dithnl, the father of Cathmor, was othe) 
brother of that Colc-ulla; who is faid, in, thef 
beginning of the fourth book, to have rebelled, 
againit Cormac king of Treland. Borbar -duthul 
feems to have retained all the prejudice of his 
family againit the fucceffiori of the pofterity of 
Conar; oti the Irifh throne. From this fhort 
epifode We learn fone. fats, which tend to throw 
light on the hiftory of the times. It appears , 

¢ that, wher Swaran invaded Ireland, he was on- 
ly oppofede by the Caél, who posfeffed Ulfter , 
and thg north of that iflaiid. Calmar, the fon 
of Matha, whofe gallant behaviour and death 
are related in the third. book of Fingal, was 
the only chief of the race of the Fir-bolg; that 
joined the Caél , or Frifh Caledonians , during 
the inyafion of Swaran: The indecent joy, 

N whick 
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a fire that always burned: his joy over fallen 
foes .was great. Three days feafted the grey- 
haired hero , when he heard that Calmar fell: 
Calmar, who aided the race of Ullin, from La- 
ra of the ftreams. Often did he feel, 
with his hands, the fteel which, they faid, had 
pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, for 
Borbar- diithul’s eyes had failed. Yet was 
the king a fun to his friends; a gale to lift 


their branches round. Joy was around him in 
his halls: he loved, the fons of Bolea. His na- 
me remains in Atha, like the awful memory 
of ghofts, whofe prefence was tetrible, but they 
blew the ftorm away. | Now let the voi- 
dés*) of Erin raife’ the foul of the king; he 
that fhone when war was dark, and laid the 

| | migh- 


4 


which Borbar-duthul exprefied, ttpon the death 
of Calmar, is well fuited with that fpirit of re- 
venge, which fubfifted , univerfally:, in every 
country where the feudal fyftem was eftablifh- 
ed. 
carried to’ Borbar- duthul that weapon, with 


It would appear, that fome perfon had 


which, it was pretended, Calmar had been kill. 
ed. 


*) The voices of. Erm, a poetical expreffion for the 
bards of Ireland, 
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mighty low. 
rock, pour the tale of other times: pour it on 
wide -{kirted. Erin, as it fetties round, 


Fonar, from that grey-browed 


To me, faid Cathmor, no fong fhall rife: - 
nor Fonar fit on the rock of Lubar.. The 
mighty there are laid low. Disturb net their 
rufhing chofts. Far, Malthos, far remove. the 
found of Erin’s fong. fF rejoice not over the 
foe, when he ceafes to ‘lift the fpear. With 
inorning we pour. our ftrength abroad. Fingal 
is wakened on his ecchoing hill. 


Like waves, blown back by fudden winds, 
Erin retired, at the voice af the king. . Deep- 
rolled into the field of night, they {pread their 
humming tribes: Beneath his own tree ,,.at. in- 
eign each * ) bard dat down with his harp, 

They 


, dy t 

*) Not only the kings, but every petty chief, had 
their bards attending them, in the field, in the 
days of Offian; and thefe bards, in proportion 
to the,power of the chiefs, who retained them, 
had a number of inferior bards in their traiu, ° 
Upon folemn occafions, all the bards, in the 
army: would join in one chorus; either when 
they celebrated their vitories, or lamented the 

N 2 death 
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They raifed the fong, and touched the ftring: 
each to the chief he loved. Before a 
burning ‘oak Sul-malla touched ; at times, the 

harp. 


death of a perfon, worthy and renowned, [lain 
in the war. The words were of the compofition 
of the arch-bard, retained by the king himfelf, 
who generally attained to that high office, on ac- 
count of his fuperior genius for poetry. As the 
perfons of the bards were facred, and the emo- 
luments of their office confiderable, the order, 
in fucceeding times, became very numerous and 
infolent. It would appear, that, after the in- 
troduction of Chriftianity, fome ferved in the 
double capacity of bards and clergymen. It was, 
from this circumftance, that they had the name 
of Chlére, which is, probably, derived from the 
Jatin Clericus. The Chléve, be their name de- 
rived from what it will, became, at laft, a pub- 
lic nuifance: for, taking advantage of their fa- 
ered character, they went about, in great bodies, 
and lived, at discretion, in the houfes of the 
chiefs; till another party, of the fame order, 
drove them away by mere dint of fatire. Some 
of the indelicate disputes of thefe worthy poeti- 
cal combatants are handed down, by tradition, 
and fhew, how much the bards, at laft, abufed 
the privileges, which the admiration of their 

coun- 


7 
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harp. She touched the harp, and heard, be- 
tween, the breezes in her hair. In dark- 
nefs near, lay the king of Atha, beneath an 
aged tree. The beam of the oak was turned 
from him; he faw the maid, but was not feen. 
His foul poured forth, in fecret, when he be- 
held her tearful eye. But battle is before 
thee, fon of Borbar- duthul, 


Amidft the harp, at intervals, fhe liftened 
whether the warriors flept. Her foul was up; 
fhe longed, in fecret, to pour her own fad 
fong. The field is filent. On their wings, 
the blafts of night retire. The‘ bards had ceafed; 
and meteors came , red - winding with their 
ghofts. The fky grew dark: the forms 
of the dead were blended with the clouds. 

But 


countrymen had conferred on the order. 


It was this infolent behaviour that induced the 
chiefs to retrench their number, and to take 
away thofe privileges which they were no long- 

- er werthy to enjoy. Their indolence, and dis- 
pofition to lampoon, exitingnifhed all the poeti- 
cal fervour, which diftinguifhed their predeccs- 
fors, and makes us the lefs regret the exftindion 
of the order. 


N'3 


a 
es 
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But heedlefs bends the daughter of Conmor , 
over the decaying flame. Thou wert alone in 
her foul, eay- borne chief of Atha. She raifed 
the voice of the fong, and touched the harp 
between. 


*¥) Clun-galo came; fhe miffed the maid. 
= Where art thou, beam of light ? Hunters, 


from the mofly rock, faw you the blue-eyed 
fair ? Are her fteps on graffy Lumon, 
near the bed of roes? Ah me!. I behold 
her bow in the hall, Where art thou, beam 
of light? 


**) Ceafe, love of Conmor, ceafe; I hear 
thee not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turned 
to the king, whofe path is terrible in war. 
He, for whom my foul is up, in the feafon of 


my 


*) Clun-galo, white knee, the wife of Conmor, 
king of Inis-huna, and the mother of Sul-mal- 
5 

a. ie i ; 5 iffing : 

la. She is here reprefented, as miffing her 
daughter, after [he had fled with Cathmor, This 
fong is very beautiful in the original, The ex- 

' preffive ‘cadences of the meafure are inimitably 


fuited to the fituation of the mind of Sul-malla. 
**) Sul-malla replies'to the fuppofed queftions of her 


mother. ‘Towards the middle of this paragraph 


fhe © 


*. 
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my reft. Deep - bofomed in war he ftands, 
he beholds me not from his cloud. Why, 
fun of Sul- malla,. doft thou not look forth? 
I dwell in darknefs here; wide over me 
flies the fhadowy mift. Filled with dew are 
my locks: look thou from thy cloud, o fun 


of Sul-malla’s foul. FM NPR ee 
ek OK 


fhe calls Cathmor the fun of ber foul, and conti- 
nues\the metaphor throughout. Thofe , who 
deliver this fong down by tradition, fay that 
there is a part of the original loft, This 
book ends, we may fuppofe, about the middle 
of the third night, from the opening of the 


poem, 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 


ARGUMENT ro Boox VIL 


This book begins, about the middle of the third night 


(( 


from the opening of the pcem. The poet defcribes 


a kind of mift, which rofe, by night, from the lake 


of Lego, and was the ufual refidence of the fouls of 
the dead, during the interval between their deceafe 
and the funeral fong. _'The appearance of the ghoft of 
Fillan, above the cave Where his body lay. His voice 
comes to Fingal, on the rock of Cormul, The king 
{trikes the fhield of Treninor, which was an infallible 
fign of his appearing in arms himfelf. The extraor- 
dinary effed of the found of the fhield. Submalla, 
ftarting from fleep , awakes Cathmor. Their affea- 
ing discourfe. She infifts. with him, to-fue for peace 5 
he refolves to continue the war. He directs her to re- 
tire to the neighbouring valley of Lona, which was 
the refidence of an old Druid, until the ‘battle-of the 
next day {hould be over He awakes his army with 
the found ef his fhield. The fhield defcribed. Fo- 
nar, the bard, at the defire of Cathmoz, relates 
the firft fettlement of the Firbolg in Ireland, under 
their leader Larthon. Morning comes. ~Sul-malla 
retires to the valley of Lona, A Lyric fong concluds 
es the book. 


TEMO- 


TEMORA: 


EPIC POEM. 


BOOK SEVENTH. 


*) Bd rom the wood -fkirted waters of Lego, 
afcend, at times, grey~- bofomed mifts, 

when the gates of the weft are clofed on the 
fun’s 


*) No poet departs lefs from his fubje& than Offian, 
No far-fetched ornaments are introduced; the 
epifodes rife from, and are indeed effential to, 
the ftory of the poem. Even his lyric fongs, 
where he moft indulges the extravagance of fan- 
cy, naturally {pring from his fubje&. Their pro- 
priety and conneétion with the reft of the poem, 
fhew that the Celtic bard was gnided by judg- 
ment, amidft the wildeit flights of imagination. 
Je is a common fuppofition among mankind, that 


a ge- 
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fun's eagle - eye. Wide, over Lara’s ftream, is 
oured the vapour dark and ‘deep: the moon, 
like a dim fhield, is fwimming thro’ its folds. 
With this, clothe the fpirits of old their fud- 

den, 


a genius for poetry and found fenfe feldom cen 
ter in the fame perfon. The obfervation is far 
from being juft; for true genius and* judgment 
muft be infeparable. The wild flights of fancy, 
without the guidance of judgment, are, as Ho- 
race obferves, like the dreams of a~fick man, 
irkfome and confufed. Fools can never write 
good poems. A warm imagination, it is true, 
domineers over a common portion of fenfe; and 
hence it is that fo few have fucceeded in the 
poetical Way. ‘But when an uncommon ftrength 
of judgment, and a glowing fancy, are properly 
tempered together, they, and they only , produ-~ 
ce genuine poetry. 


The prefent book is not the: leaft intereiting 
part of Temora. The awful images, with which 
it opens, are calculated to prepare the mind for 
the folemn fcénes which are to follow. Offian, 
always »5 throws an air of confequence on every 

: circumftance which relates to Fingal. The very 
found of his fhield produces extraordinary effects ; 
and thefe are heightened, one above another, 

in 
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den geftures on the wind, when they ftride, 
from: blaft to blaft, along the dufky face of 
the night. Often, blended with the gale, to 

| fome 


jn a beautiful climax. The distrefs of Sul-malla, 
and. her conference with Cathmor, are very af- 
fe&ing. The deicription of his Mhield is a curi- 
ous piece of antiquity; and is a proof of the 
early knowledge of navigation among the inha- 
bitants of Britain and Ireland, Offian, in fhort, 
throughout this book, is often fublime, and al- 
ways pathetic. 


es 
Lego, fo often mentioned by Offian, was a 
lake, in Connaught, in which the river Lara 
emptied itfelf. On the banks of this lake dwelt 
Branno, the father-in-law of Offian, whom the 
poet often vifited, before and after the death of 
Fvir-allin, This circumftance, perhaps, occafion- 
ed the partiality, with which he always men- 
tions Lego and Lara, and acconnts for his draw- 
~ =. ing fo many of his images from them, The 
fignification of Leigo, is, the lake of diseafe, pro- 
bably fo called, on account of the moraffes 

which furrounded it. 


As the mift, which rofe from the lake of 
Lego, spcige diseafes and death, the bards 


feign- 
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fome ‘warrior’s grave , ice roll the mift, 4 
grey. dwelling to his pr until the fongs 
arife, 


_ A found came from the defart ; the rufh- 
ing courfe of Conar in winds. He poured 
his deep mift on Fillan, at blue-winditfg Lu- 
bar. Dark and mournful fat the ghoft, 
bending in his grey ridge of {moak. The blaft, 
at times , rolled him toge ther: but the lovely 

form 


kd yr oat ood @ lg . 
feigned, as here, that it was the: refidénce of 
the ghofts of the deceafed, during the interval 
between their death-and the pronouncing of the 
funeral elegy over their tombs; for it was not 
allowable, without that ceremony was perform- 

_ed, for the fpirits of the dead, to mix with their 
anceftors, iu their airy halls. It was the buii- 
nefs of the fpirit of the neareft relation to the 
deceafed, to take'the mift of Lego, and pour 
it over the grave, We find-here Conar , the 
fon of Trenmor, the firft king of Ireland ,* ac- 
cording to Offian , performing this office for Fil- 
dan, as it was in the caufe of the family sof Co- 
nar, that that hero was killed, The deieription 


of the appearance of the ghoft is piGturesque and. 


folemn, impofing a ftill attention to the fpeech 
that follows it, which, with great propriety, is 
fhort and awful. 
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form returned again. It returned with flow- 
‘bending eyes: and dark winding of locks of 
mift. 


It is *) dark. The fleepine hoft were 
ftill, in the fkirts of night. The flame decay- 
ed, on the hill of Fingal; the king lay lone- 

; f ly 


*) It has been obferved, that Offian takes great 
delight in defcribing night-(cenes, “This, in fome 
mealure , is to be attributed «to his ‘melancholy 
dispofition, which delighted , to dwell upon fo- 
Jemn obje&s. Even other poets, of a lefs fe- 
rious turn than Offian, have bett fucceeded in 
defcriptions of this fort, Solemn fcenes make 
the moft lafting impreffions on the imagination; 
gay and light objeéts only touch the furface of 
the foul, and vanifh. The human mind is na- 
turally ferious: levity and chearfulnefs may be 
amiable, but they are too often the charaéteri- 
ftics of weaknefs of judgment, and a deplorable 
fhallownets of foul. 


The night-defcriptions 
of Offian were in high repute among fucceeding 
bards. One of them delivered a fentinnent, in 
a diftich, more favourable to his tafte for poe- 
try. than to his gallantry towards the ladies. I 
fhall here give a translation of it, 


“More 
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ly on his fhield. His eyes were half- clofed 
in fleep; the voice of Fillan’ came. ‘Sleeps 
the husband of Clatho? Dwells the father of 
the fallen in reft? Am I forgot in the folds 
of darknefs; lonely in the feafon of dreams?” 

Why art thou in the midft of my dreams? 
faid Fingal, as, fudden, he rofe. Can I forget 
‘thee, my fon, or thy path of fire in the field? 
Not fuech, on-the foul of, the king, come the 
deeds of the mighty in arms... They are not 
there. a beam of lightening; which is: feen , 
I remember thee , 


and is then no more. 
o Fillan, and my wrath begins to rife. 


+ 
- 


The 


“More pleafant to me is the night of Cona, 
dark-ftreaming from Offian’s harps; more pleaf- 
ant it is to me, than a whire-bofomed dweller 
between my arms 3 than a fair-handed daughter 
of heroes, in the hour of reft.”’ 


Tho’ tradition is not.very fatisfatory congern- 
ing the hiftory of this poet, it hss taken care 
to inform us, that he was very old, when he 
wrote the diftich. He lived (in what age is un- 
certain) in one of the -weftern ifles, and his 
name was Turloch Ciabhglas, or Turloch of the 


grey locks. 
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The king took his deathful {pear , and 
{truck the deeply- founding fhield: his fhield *) 
that hung high in night, the dismal fion of 


wars 


*) Succeeding bards have recorded many fables, 
concerning this wonderful fhield. They fay, that 
Fingal, in one of his expeditions into Scandina- 
Via, met, in One of the iflands of Juteland, 
With Luno, a celebrated magitiaii. This Luno 
was the Vulcan of the north, and had made 
compleat fuits of armour for maiy of the hero- 
es of Scandinavia, One disagreeable circumftan- 
‘ce was, that every perfori who-wanted to *éni- 
ploy Luno to make armour for him, was oblig- 
ed to overcomne him, at his own magic art, —~ 
Fingal, unfkilled in fpells or enchantments, ef: 
feted with dint of prowefs; what others failed 
in, with all their fupernatural’ art, When Luno 
demanded a trial of [kill from Fingal, the kite 
drew his fword, cut off the fkirts of the mu- 
gician’s robe, and obliged him, bare as he was, 
to fly before him. Fingal purfued, but Luno, 
coming to the fea, by his magic art, walked 
upon the waves; Fingal purfued him in his fhip, 
and, after a chace of ten days, came up with 
him, in-the ifle of Sky; and obliged him to 
erect a furnace, and make him this fhield, and 

I his famons fword, poetically called, the fon of 


‘ 
~ 


Q Lu- 
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Ghofts fled on every fide, and rol- 


led their gathered forms on the wind. ——. 


war! 


Thrice from the winding vale arofe the voices 
‘of death. The harps *) of the bards, untouch- 


ed, found mournful over the hill. 


He 


Luno. Such are the ftrange fiftions, which 
the modern Scotch and Irifh bards have formed 
on the original of Offian, 


*) It was the opinion of the times, that, on the 
_ night preceding the death of a perfon worthy 
and renowned, the harps of thofe bards, who 
were retained by his family, emitted melancho- 
ly founds. This was attributed, to ufe Offian’s 
expreflion, to the light touch of ghofts; who were 
fuppofed to have a fore- knowledge of events. 
The fame opinion prevailed long in the north, 
and the particular found was called, the warning 
voice of the dead, The voice of deaths, men- 
tioned in the preceding fentence, was of a dif- 
ferent kind. Each perfon was fuppofed to have 
an attendant fpirit , who asfumed his form and 
voice, on the night preceding his death, and 
appeared, to fome, in the: attitude, in which 
the perfon was to die. The VoflCEs),0P) DEATH 
were the foreboding fhrieks of thofe fpirits. 
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He ftruck again the fhield: battles rofe in 

the dreams of his hoft. The wide-tumbling 

ftrife is gleaming over their fouls. Blue- fhield- 

éd kings defcend to war. Backward-looking 

armies fly; and mighty deeds are half-hid, iA 
the bright gleams of fteel. 


But when the thitd found arofe; deer flarted 
from the clefts of their rocks. The.fereams of 
fowl are heard, in the defart, as each flew, 
frighted, on -his blaft. The fons of Al- 
bin half-rofe, and half-asfumed their fpears. — 
But filence rolled back on the hoft: they knew 
the fhield of the king. “Sleep returned to their 
eyes: the field was dark and fill. 


*) No fleep was thine in darknefs, blue- 
eyed daughter of Conmor! Sul-malla heard 
| the 


r 
“45 ; 
*) A bard, feveral ages more modern than Offian , 
was fo fenfible of the beauty of this paffage, 
as to give a clofe imitation of it, in -a poem, 
concerning the great actions of Keneth Mac-Al- 
pin, King of Scotland, againft the Pi&s. As the 
poem is long, I fhall only give here the ftory 
of it , with a translation ‘of thar paragraph, 
which bears the neareit refemblance to the pas- 
© 2 lage 
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the dreadful fhield, and rofe, amidft the nicht. 
-—— Her fteps are towards the king of Atha. 
—— Can danger fhake his daring foul! In 

doubt: 


fage of Temora juft now before me When 
Keneth was making preparations for that war; 
which terminated in the fubyerfion of the Pictifh 
kingdom: Flathal, his fifter, had demanded per- 
riffion from him, of attending him in the ex- 
pedition; in order to have a {hare in revenging 
the death of her father Alpin, who had been 
barbarously murdered by the Pia&ts, The king, 
tho’ he, perhaps, approved of the gallant dispo- 
fition of his fifter, refufed, on account of her 
fex, to grant her requeft, The heroine, howé- 
ver, dreffed herfelf in the habit of a young war- 
rior; and, in that disguife, attended the army, 
and performed many gallant exploits. On the 
night preceding the final overthrow of the Pids, 
Keneth , as was the cuftom among the kings of 
Scots, retired to a hill, without the verge of the 
camp, to meditate on the dispofitions, he was 
to make in the approaching battle: Flathal, 
who was anxious about the fafety of her bro- — 
ther, went, privately, to the top of an adjoin. 
ing rock, and kept watch there, to prevent his 
Keneth fell 
afleep, in his arms; and Flathal obferved a bo- 


dy 


being furprized by the enemy. 
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doubt: fhe ftands, with bending eyes. Heaven 
burns with all its ftars, 


Again 
dy of the Pid&ts furrounding the hill, whereon 


The fequel of the ftory may 
be gathered from the words of the bard, 


the king lay. 


“Her eyes, like fars, roll over the plain. 
She trembled for Alpin’s race. She faw the 
gleaming foe. Her fteps arofe: fhe ftopt. 
“Why fhould he know of Flathal? he the king 
But hark! the found is high. — 


It is but the wind of night, lone-whiftling in 


of men! 


sy locks, I hear the ecchoing [fhields!”’ 
Her fpear fell from her hand. The lofty 
He rofe, a gathered cloud. 


rock refonnds. 


“Who wakes Conad of Albin, in the: midf 
of his fecret hill? I heard the foft voice of Fla- 
thal, Why, maid, doft thou fhine in war? The 
daughters roil their blue eyes, by the ftreams. 
No field of blood is theirs. 


‘Alpin of Albin was mine, the father of 
Flathal of harps. He is “low, mighty Conad, 
and my foul i§ fire. Could Flathal, by the ie- 
«ret fixeam, behold’ the blood of ‘her foes? Iam 
a young eagle; on Dura, king of Dru:milbin of 


winds.” 


0-3 In 
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Again the dhield refounds | —— She ruth. 
ed: She ftopt, —— Her voice half- 
rofe. It failed. She faw him, amidft his 
arms, that gleamed to heaven’s fire. She faw 


him dim in his locks, that rofe to nightly 
‘wind, 


Away, for fear, fhe turned her 
fteps)5 —— . “Why fhould the king of Erin 
awake? Thou art not a dream to his reft , 
daughter ef -Inis- huna,” 


More decadiach rune the hield. Sul - malla 
dtarts. Her. helmet falls. Loud-ecchoed Lu- 
bar’s rock, as over it rolled the fteel. —— 
Burftine from the dreams of night, Cathmor 
half-rofe, beneath his tree. He faw the form 
of the maid, above him, on the rock. A red 
ftar, with twinkling beam, looked down thro’ 
her floating hair, 


Who 


In the fequel of the piece, the bard does not 
imitate Offian, and his poem is fo much the 


worle. for it. Keneth ; with his fifter’s as- 


fiftance, forced his way thro’ the adyanced par- 
ties of the enemy, and rejoined his own army. 
Yhe bard has given a catalogue of the Scotch 
tribes , as they marched to battle; but, as he 
did not live near the time of Keneth, his ac- 
counts are to be little depended on, 
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*) Who comes thro’ night to Cathmor, in 
the dark feafon of his dreams? Brine’ft thou 
ought of war? Who art thou, fon of nicht? 
Stand’ft thou before me, a form of the 
times of old? A voice from the fold of a 
cloud, to~warn me of Erin’s danger? 


Nor traveller of night am I, nor voice 
from folded cloud: but I warn thee of the dan- 
ger of Erin. Doft thou hear that found? It is 
not the feeble, king of Atha, that rolls his 


figns on night, 


Let the warrior roll his figns; to Cathmor 
they are the found of harps. My joy is great, 
voice of night, and burns over all my thoughts, 


This is the mufic of kings, on lonely hills , by 
night; 


*) The rapid manner of Offian does not often allow 
him to mark the fpeeches with the names of the 
perfons who fpeak them, To prevent the ob- 
feurity which this might occafion, I have, fome- 
times, ufed the freedom to do it in the transla- 
tion, In the prefent dialogue between De. 

and Sul-malla, the fpeeches are fo much marked 

with the characters of the fpeakers, that no in- 
terpolation is neceffary to diftinguifh them from 
one another. 


O04 
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night; when they light their daring fouls, the 
fons of mighty deeds! The feeble dwell alone, 
in the valley. of the breeze; where mifts lift 
their morning- fkirts, from the blue-winding 
ftreams. : 

Not feeble, thou leader of heroes; were 
they, the fathers of my race. They dwelt in 
the darknefs of battle; in thetr drftant lands. 
Yet delights not my foul, inthe frgns of death! 
He *), who never yields, comes forth: 
Awake the bard of peace! : 


Like a rock with its trickling waters, ftood 
Cathmor in his tears. Her voice came, a bree- 
ze, on his foul, and waked the memory‘of her 
land; where fhe dwelt by her peaceful ftreams, 
before he came to the war of Conmor. 


Daugther. 


*) Fingal is faid to have fever been overcome in, 
‘pattle. From this: proceeded that title of ho- 
nour, which is always beftowed on him in tradi+ 
tion, Fidn-ghall na buat, FINGAL OF VICTORIES, 
In a poem, juft now in my hands , which cele- 
brates fome of the great aétions of Arthur the. 
fanous Britifh hero, that appellation is often 


beltowed on him. The poem, from the. 


‘phrafeology, appears to be ancient; and is, per- 
haps, tho’ that is not mentioned; a translatlog 
from the Welfh language. 
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Daughter. of ftrangers, he faid; ( fhe 
trembling turned away) long have, I marked 
in her armour, the young pine of Inis - hu- 
na. But my foul, 1 faid, is folded in 
a ftorm. | Why fhould that beam arife, till 
my fteps return in peace? Have I been pale 
in thy prefence, when’ thou bidft me to fear 
the king ? The time of danger, o maid, 
is the feafon of my foul; for then it fwells, 
a mighty ilream, and rolls me on the foe, 


Beneath the mofs-covered rocks of Lona, 
near his own winding ftream; grey in his 
locks of age, dwells Clonmal *) king of 
harps. Above him is his ecchoing oak, and 
the dun bounding of roes. The noife **) of 
our ftrife reaches his ear, as he bends in the 

thoughts 


*) Claon-mal, crooked eye- brow. From the retired 
life of this perfon, it appears, that he was of 
the order of the Druids; which fuppofition is 
pot, at all, invalidated by the appellation of 
king of harps, here beftowed on him: for all 
agree, that the Bards were of the number of the 
Druids originally. 


#*) By this circumftance, the poet infinuates, that 
the valley of Lona was very near the field of 
' O5 batts 
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thoughts of years. There let thy reit be, Sul- 
malla, until our battle ceafe. Until I return, 
in my*arms, from the fkirts of the evening- 
mift, that rifes, on Lona, round the dwelling 
of my love. 


- A light fell on the foul of the maid; it 
rofe kindled before the. king. She turned her 
face to Cathmor; her locks are ftrugeling with 
winds, Sooner *) hall the eagle of heaven 

; be 
battle. In this indire& manner of narration, 
. .confifts ‘the great difference between poetical and 

hiftorical. narration. 


*) In after ages, the allufions of ‘the bards, to pare 
ticular paflages of the works of Offian, were ver 
ry numerous. q have met with a poem, which 
Was writ three centuries ago, in which the bard 
recommends, to a lady of his own times, the 
behaviour of Sul-malla, in this place. The po- 
em has little to recommend it, excepting the 
paflage, of which I am to give a translation he- 
re. The bards, when they alluded to the works 
of Offian, feem to have caught fome portion of 
his fire: upon other occafions, their compofi- 
tions are little more than a group of epithets re- 
duced into meafure. Only their poems, upon 


martial fubje&t, fall under this cenfire. Their 
love- 
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he torn, from the ftream of his roaring wind, 


when he fees tie dun Prey ae him, the 
young 


fove-fonnets, and paftoral verfes, are far from 
wanting their beauties: but a great deal of the- 
fe depend upon a certain curiofa felicitas of ex- 
preffion in the original; fo that they would ap- 
pear greatly to their disadvantage in another lan- 
guage. What the modern bards are moft infup- 
Portable in, are their naufeous panegyrics upon 
their patrons. ‘We fee, in them, a petty tyrant, 
att naine was never heard , beyond the con- 
tracted limits of his own yalley, ftalking forth in 
all the trappings of a finifhed here, From their 
frequent allufions , however i. ta. the | entertain- 
ments which he gave, and the fivength of his 
cups, We may eafily guels, from whence proceed- 
ed the praife of an indolent and effeminate race 
of men: (for the bards, from the great court 
paid, originally, to their order, became, at laft, 
the moft flagitious and difpirited of all mor- 
tals. Their compofitions, therefore, on this fide 
of a certain period, are dull and trivial to the 
higheft degree. By lavifhing their praifes upon 
unworthy objects, their panegyrics became com- 
mon and little regarded; they were thruft out 
of the houfes of che chiefs, and wandered abont, 
from tribe to tribe, in the double capacity of 
por 
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young fons of the bounding roe, than’ thou, 
9 Cathmor , be turned from the ftrife of re- 
Soon may I fee thee, warrior, 

from 


nown. 


poet andharper, Galled with this ufage, they be- 
took themfelves to fatire and Jampoon, fo that 
the compofitions of the bards , for more than a 
century back, are almoft altogether of the far- 
caltical kind, In this they fucceeded well; for as 
there is no language more copious than the Ga- 
Vic, fo there is fearcely any equally adapted to 
thofe quaint turns of expreflion which belong to 
fatire. Tho’ the chiefs disregarded the lam- 
poons of the bards, the vulgar, ont of mere 


fear, received them into their habitations, enter- 
tained them » as well as their citcumftances 
would allow, and kept exfifting, for fome years, 
an order, which , by their own mismanagement , 
had defervedly fallen into contempt, 


To return to the old poem, which gave oc- 
cafion to this note. Jt is an addrefs to the wife 
of a chief, upon the departure of her husband 
to. Wat... iE he paflage, which alludes to- Sul-mals 
la > is this : 


“Why art thou mournful on rocks; .cr lifte 
ing thine eyes on wayes? His {hip has bounded 


tO- 
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from the fkirts of the evening-mift, when it is 
rolled around me, on Lona of the ftreams. 
While yet thou art diftant far, ftrike, Cathmor, 
ftrike the fhield, that joy may return to my 
darkned foul, as I lean on the moffy rock. 
Bur if thou fhould fall: - I am in the land 
of ftrangers ; O fend thy voice, from 
thy cloud, to the maid of Inis-huna. 


Youns branch of green - headed Luimon, 
why doft thou fhake in the ftorm? Often has 
Cathmor returned, from darkly - rolling wars. 
The darts of death are but hail to ime; they 
have often bounded from my fhield. I have 
rifen brightned from battle, like a meteor from 
a ftormy cloud. Return not, fair beam, from 
thy vale, when the roar of battle grows. 


Then might the foe efcape, as from my fa- 
thers of old, 


They 


towards battle. His joy is in the murmur of 
fields. Look to the beams of old, to the vir- 
gins of Offian of harps, Sul-malla keeps nother 
eagle, from the field of blood. She would not 


tear her eagle, from the founding courfe of res 
nown, ” 
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They told to Som-imor *), of Clunar **); 
flain by Cormac the giver of fhells. Three 
days darkned Son-mor, over his brother’s fall. 


forefaw his fteps to wat. She prepared the 
bow, in fecret,: to attend her blue - fhielded 
hero. To her dwelt darknefs, at Atha, when 
From 


the warrior moved to his’ fields: 
their hundred ftreams, by night, poured down 
the fons of Alnecma. They had heard the 
fhield of the king, and theit rage arofe. In 
clanging arms, they, moved along, towards Ul- 
lin the land of groves. Son-mor ftruck his 
fhield, at times, the leader of the. war. 


Fat 


*) Son-mor, tall handfome man. He was the father 
of Borbar-dithul, chief of Atha, and grandfather 


to Cathmor himfelf. The propriety of this episs. 


ode is evident. But, tho’ it appears here to 
be only introduced as an example to Sul- malla 5 
the poet probably had another defign in view, 
which was further to illustrate the antiquity of 
the quarrel between the Firbolg and Caél, 


#*) Cluan-er, man of the field: ‘This chief was killed 
in battle by Cormac Mac-Conar, king of Ireland, 
the father of Roscrana, the firft wife of Fingal. 
The ftory is alluded to in other poems. 


His fpoufe beheld the filent king, and ~ 
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Far behind followed Sul-allin*), over the 
ftreamy hills. She was a light on the moune 
tain, when they croffed the vale below. Her 
fteps were ftately on the vale, when they rofe 


on the moffy hill. She feared to approach 
the king, who left her in Atha of hinds. 
But when ‘the roar of battle rofe; when hoft 
was rolled on hoft; when Son-mor burnt, like 
the fire of heaven in clouds: with her fpread- 
ing hair came Sul-allin; for fhe trembled for 
her king. He ftopt the rufhing ftrife, to 
fave the love of heroes. The foe fled by 
night; Clunar flept without his blood; the 
blood which ought to be poured upon the war- 
riors tomb. 


Nor tofe the rage of Son - mor, but his 
days were dark and flow. Sul-allin wandered, 
by her grey ftreams, with her tearful eyes. 
Often did fhe look, on the hero, when he was 
folded in his thoughts. But fhe fhrunk from 
his eyes, and turned her lone fteps away. 
Battles rofe, like a tempeft, and drove the mift 
from his foul. He beheld, with joy, her fteps 
dn the hall, and the white rifing of her hands 
on the harp. 


*) In 


*) Suil-allin, beautiful eye, the wife of Son-mor. 
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‘*) In his arms ftrode the chief of Atha, 
to where his fhield hung, high, in night: 
high on a moffy bough, over Lubar’s ftreamy 

roar. 


#) The poet returns to his fubje@. The defcription 
of the fhield of Cathmor is valuable, on account 
of the light it throws on the progrefs of arts in 
thofé early times. Thofe who draw their ideds 
of remote antiquity from their obfervations on 
the manners of rnodern favage nations, will ha- 
ve no high opinion of the workmanthip of Cath- 
mor’s fhield. To remove fome part of their 
prejudice, I fhall only obferve, that the Belge 
of Britain, who were the anceitors of the Fir- 
bolg , were a commercial people ; and com- 
merce , we might prove, froin many fhining 
examples of our own times; is the proper in- 
jet of arts and {ciences; and all that exalts the 
human mind. To. avoid multiplying notes, I 
Shall give here the fignification of the names 
of the ftars, efigraved on the fhield. Cean- 

~~ mnathon, bead of the bear. Col + derna; flant’ 
and fharp beam, Ul-oicho , ruler~ 6f night. 
€Cathlin, beam of the wave: Reul-durash, frar 
of the twilight. Berthin, fire of the bill. Ton, 
théna, meteor of the waves. Thefe etymologies , | 


| 
| 


excepting that of Cean-mathon, are pretty exact. 
Of ic Iam not fo certain; for it is not very 
probs 
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roar. Seven boffes rofe on the: fhield; the 
feven voices of the king, which his warriors 
received, from the wind, and marked over all 
their tribes. 


On each bofs-is placed a ftar of night: 
Canmathon with beams unfhorn; Col-derna rift 
ing from a cloud; Uloicho robed in mift; -and 
the foft beam of Cathlin glittering on a rock. 
Fair-cleaming on its own blue wave, Reldurath 
half- finks its weftern light. he red eye of 
Berthin looks, through a grove, on the flow- 
moving hunter, as he returns, through fhowery 
night, with the fpoils of the bounding ree. — 
Wide, in the midft, arofe the cloudlef§ beams 
of Ton-théna; Ton-théna which looked, by 
night, on the courfe of the fea-toffed Larthon: 
Larthon, the firft of Bolga’s race, who travel- 
led on the winds *), — White - bofomed 

{pread i 


probable, thar the Firbolg had diftingnifhed a 
conftellation, fo very early as the days of Lar- 
then, by the name of the bear. 


*) To travel on the winds, a poetical expreiion for 


failing. 
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fpread the fails of the king, towards ftreamy 
Inis- fail; dun night was rolled before him, 
with its fkirts of mift. The winds were chan- 
geful in heaven, and rolled him from wave to 
wave. Then rofe the fiery-haired Ton- 
théna , and laughed from her parted cloud. 
Larthon *) rejoiced at the guiding beam, as it 
faint - gleamed on the tumbling waters. 


B - Beneath 


*) Larthon is compounded of Lear, fea, and thon, 
Wave. This name was given to the chief of 
the firft colony of the Firbolg, who fettled in. 
Ireland, on account of his knowledge in navi- 
gation. A part of an old poem is ftill exftant, 
concerning this hero. The author of it, prob- 
ably, took the hint from the epifode in this’ 
book, relating to the firft discovery of Ireland 
by Larthon, It abounds with thofe romantic 
fables of giants and magicians, which diftinguifh 

y the compofitions of the lefs ancient bards. The 
defcriptions , contained in it, are ingenious and 
proportionable to the magnitude of the perfons 
introduced ; but, being unnatural, they are 
infipid and tedious. Had the bard kept within 
the bounds, of probability, his genius ‘was far 
from being contemptible. The exordiuam of his 
poem is not. deftirute of merit ; but it is the 

on- 
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Beneath ‘the {pear of Cathmor, awaked 
‘that voice which awakes the bards: They came, 
* dark- winding, from every fide; eaeh, with the 
found of his harp. Before them réjoiced the 
king, as the traveller, in the day of the fun; 
when he hears; far-rolling around, the mur- 


mur 


only part of it, that I think worthy of being 
prefented to the reader. 


“Who firft fent the black fhip, thro’ ocean, 
like a whale thro’ the burfting of foam? 
Look; from thy darknefs; (on Cronath, Offian 
of the harps of old! 
the blue - rolling waters, that I may. behold the 


Send thy light on 


king. 


-Tfee hin dark in his:own fhell of 
oak! fea-toffed Larthon; thy foul. is. fire. 


It is carelefs ds the wind of thy fails; as the 
waye that rolls by thy fide. Burt the filent green 
ifle is before thee; with its fons, who are tail 
as woody Lumon:-Lumon which fends , from 
its top, a thoufand \ftreams, white - wandering 
down its fides.” Lait 


Tt may, perhaps, be for the credit of this 
bard, to translate no more of this poem, for 
the continuation of his defcription of the Wilf 
giants betrays his want of judgment. 


F.2 
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mur of moffy ftreams; ftreams that burft, in 
the defart, from the rock of roes, 


Why, fsid Fonar, hear we the voice of 
the king, in the feafon of his reft? Were the 
dim forms of thy fathers bending in thy dreams? 
Perhaps they ftand on that cloud, and wait for 
Fonar’s fong ; often they come to the fields, 
where their fons are to lift the {fpear. ——- Or 
fhall our voice arife. for him who lifts the {pear 
no more; he that confumed the field, from 
Moma of the groves? . 


Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard of 
other times. High fhall his tomb rife, on 
Moi-lena, the dwelling of renown. But, now, 
roll back my foul to the times of my fathers: 
to the years when firft they rofe, on Inis-hu- 
na’s waves. ~ Nor alone pleafant to Cathmor is 


the remembrance of wood- covered Lumon. 
Lumon the land of ftreams, the dwelling of 
white -bofomed maids. 


*) Lumon of foamy ftreams, thou rifeft on 
Fonars foul! Thy fun is on thy fide, on the 
rocks 


*) Lumon, as I have remarked in a preceding note, 
was a hill, in Inisshuna, near the refidence of 
Sul- 
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rocks of thy bending trees. The dun roe is 
feen from thy furze; the deer lifts his branchy 
head; for he fees, at times, the hound, on the 
half-covered heath. Slow, on the vale, are 
the fteps of maids; the white - armed daughters 
of the bow: they lift their blue eyes to the 
hill, from amid{t their wandering locks. —— 
Not there is the ftride of Larthon, chief of 
Inis-huna. He mounts the wave on his own 
dark oak, in Cluba’s ridgy bay. That oak 
which he cut from Lumon, to bound along the 
fea. The maids turn their eyes away, left the 
king fhould be lowly-laid; for never had they 
feen afhip, dark rider of the wave! 


Now he dares to call the winds, and to 


mix with the mift of ocean. Blue Inis- fail 
rofe, 


Su}-malla, This epifode has an immediate con- 
ne@tion with what is faid of Larthon, in the 
defcription of Cathmior’s fhield, We have there 
hinted to us only Larthon’s firft voyage to Ireland ; 
here his ftory is related, at large, and a curious 
defcription, of his invention of fhip - building. 
This concife, but expreffive, epifode has been 
much admired in the original. Its brevity is re- 
niarkably fuited to the hurry of the occafion, 
P43 
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rofe, in finoak; but dark - fkirted night came 
down, The fons of Bolga feared. The fiery- 


haired Ton-théna rofe. Culbin’s bay received - 


‘the fhip, in the bofom of its ecchoing woods. 
There, isfued a ftream, from Duthuma’s horrid 
cave; where {pirits gleamed , at times, with 


their half-finifhed forms. 


Dreams defcended on Larthon: he faw fe- 
ven {pirits of his fathers. He heard their half- 
formed words, and dimly beheld the times to 
‘come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the fons 
of future days. They led their hofts , along 
the field, like ridges of mift, which winds pour, 
in autumn, over Atha of the STOVES. | i 


U 


Larthon raifed the hall of Samla *), to 
the foft found of the harp. He went forth to 
the roes of Erin, to their wonted ftreams. Nor 
did he forget green-headed Lumon; he often 
bounded over his feas, to where white - handed 
Flathal **) looked from the hill of roes. Lu- 
mon of the foamy ftreams, thou rifeft on Fo- 
nar’s foul, | 


The 


*) Samla, apparitions, fo called from the vifion of 


Larthon, concerning his pofterity, 
*“*)-Flathal, heavenly, exguifitely beautiful. She was 
the wife of Larthon 
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The beam awaked in the eaft.. The mifty 


heads of the mountains rofe. Valleys fhew, 
on every fide, the grey - winding of their 


ftreams. His hoft heard the fhield of Cathmor: 
at once they rofe around; like a crowded fea, 
when firft it feels the wings of the wind. The 
waves know not, whither to roll; ‘they lift their 
troubled heads. 


Sad and flow retired Sul - malla to Lona 


of the ftreams. She went and often turn- 


ed; her blue eyes rolled in tears. But when 
fhe came to the rock, that darkly - covered 
Lona’s vale: fhe looked, from her burtting 
foul, on the king; and funk, at once, behind. 


*) Son of Alpin, ftrike'the ftring. © Is 
there ought of joy in the harp,? Pour it then, 
on the foul of Offian: it is folded in mift. — 
I hear thee, o bard, in my ‘night. But ceafe 
the lightly - trembling found. The joy of 

orief 


*) The original of this lyric ode is one of the moft 
beautiful paflages of the poem. The harmony 
and variety of its verfification prove , that the 

| knowledge of mufic was, confiderably advanced 
in the days of Offian, See the ipecimen of the 


Original, 


pD 
Pq 
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grief belongs to OMian, amidft his dark- brown 
years. 


Green thorn of the hill of ghofts, that 
fhakett thy heed to nightly winds! I hear no 
found in thee; is there no {fpirit’s windy fkirt 
now ruftling in thy leaves? Often are the fteps 
of the dead, in the dark-eddying blafts; when 
the moon, ¢ dun fhield, from the eaft, is roll- - 
ed alone the fky. 


Ullin , Carril and Ryno, voices of the 
days of old! Let me hear you, in the dark- 
nefs of Selma, and awake the foul of fongs. — 
T hear you not, ye children of mufic, in what 
hall of the clouds is your reft? Do you touch 
the fhadowy harp, robed with morning - mift, 
where the fun comes founding forth from his 
ereen- headed waves? 


We 
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7 ARGUMENT To Boor VII. 
The fourth morning, from the opening of the eed, 
comes on, Fingal, ftill continuing in the place, to 
which he had retired on the pyeceding night, is feen, 
-at intervals, thro’ the miit, which covered the rock 
of Cormal: The defcent of the king is defcribed. He 
orders Gaul, Dermid, and Carril the bard, to go to 
the valley of Cluna , and condu&, from thence, to 
the Caledonian army, Ferad-artho, the fon of Cairbre, 
the only ei enidaae of the family of Maude! 
the firtt king of Ireland. —— The king takes the 
command of the army, and prepares for battle. March- 
ing towards the enemy, he comes to the cave of 
Lubar, where the body of Fillan lay. Upon feeing 
his dog Bran, who lay at the-entrance of the cave, 
his grief returns. —— Cathmor arranges the army of 
the Fir-bolg in order of battle. The appearance of 
that hero, The general confli& is defcribed. The 
aGions of Fingal and Cathmor. A ftorm. The total 
rout of the Fir-bolg. The two kings ae in a 
column of mift, on the banks of Lubar. Their atti- 


tude 
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mde and conference after the combat. The death of -/ 


Fingal refigns the fpear of Trenmor to 


Cathmor. 


Offian.. The ceremonies obferved on that occafion, 
The fpirit of Cathmor appears to Sul-malla, in the 
valley of Lona, Her forrow. ——- Evening comes on, 
A feaft is prepared. — The coming of Ferad-artho is 
announced by the fongs of a hundred bards.) — The 


pogin cofes, with a fpeech of Fingal. 


TEMO. 
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» A: when the wintry winds have feized 
the waves of the mountain-lake, ha- 
ve feized them, in ftormy night, and cloathed 
them over with ice; white, to the hunter’s_ 


early 


*) In the courfe of my notes, I have made it more 
my bufinefs to explain, than to examine, criti- 
cally, the wofds of Offian. The firft is thy pro- 
vince, as the perfon beft acquainted with them , 
the fecond falls to the fhare of others. I fhall, 
however, obferve, that all the precepts, which 
Aiiftotle drew from Homer, onght not to be 
applied to the compofition of a Celtic bard; nor 
ought the title of the latter to the epopea to be 

diss 
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early eye, the billows ftill feem to: roll: He 
turns his ear to the found of each unequal rid- 


a 


gee 


disputed, even if he fhould. differ in fome ‘cir- 


cumftances, from a Greek poet, Some al- 


lowance fhould be made for the different man-, 


ners of nations. Fhe genius of the Greeks and 
Celtz was extremely diffimilar. The firt were 
lively, and loquacious; a manly concifenefs of 
expreflion diftinguifhed the latter. We find, 
accordingly ; that the compofitions of Homer and 
Offian are marked with the general and oppofite 


charaéters of their refpedtive, nations; and, con-, 


fequently, it is improper to compare the miuu- 


‘tie of their poems together. There are, howe- 


ver, general rules, in the condu& of an epic 
poem , which, as they aré natural; are, like- 
wife , vniverfal, In thefe the two poets exadly 
correfpond. This fimilarity,; which could not. 
pollibly proceed from imitation,, is more decifi- 
ve, with refpe& to the grand effentials of the 
epopea, than all the precepts of Ariftotle. 


\ 


Offian is now approaching to the grand cata= 
ftrophe. The preparations he has made, in the 
preceding book, properly introduce the magnifi- 


cence of defcription,: with which the prefent — 


book opens, and tend to fhew that the Celtic 


~ bard 
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ee. But each is filent, gleaming, ftrewn with 
boughs and tufts of grafs, which fhake and 
whiitle to the wind, over their grey feats of 

froft: 


bard had more art, in working up his fable, 
than fome of thofe, who clofely imitated the 
perfe& model of Homer. The transition from 
the pathetic to the fublime is esfy and natural. 
Till the mind is opened, by the firft; it fcarcely 
can have an adequate comprehenfion of the fe- 
cond, The foft and affecting. feenes of the fe- 
yenth book form a fort of ¢ontraft to; and cons 
fequently heighten, the features. of the more 
grand and terrible images ofthe eighth. 


The fimile, with which this book opens, is; 
perhaps, the longeft, and the moft minutely de- 
{criptive, of any in the works of Offian. The 
images of it’ are only familiar to-thofe who live 
ina cold and mountainous country. They have 
often feen’a lake fuddenly frozen over, and 
itrewed with withered grafs,; and boughs torn, 
by winds, from the smiountains, which form its 
banks: but, I believe, few of them would be 
of the mind of the ancient bard, who preferred 
thefe winter-fcenes to the irriguous vales of 
May. ° To me, fays he, bring back my 
woods, which filrew their leaves on blafts; {pread 

the 
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froft: ——- fo filent fhone to the morning 
the ridges of Morven’s hoft , as each warrior 


looked up from his helmet towards the hill 
of 


the lake below, aith all its frozen wavess Pleaf- 
ant is the breeze on the bearded. ice; when the 
guinon is broad in heaven, and the fpirvit of the 
~  . mountain roars, Roll away the .green vales of 
May; they are thoughts of maids, &cs Such are 
the words of this winter- poet: but what he after- 
War de adds, gives us to underftand, that thofe 
frigid fcenes were not his fole delight; for he 
_ fpeaks, with great tendernefs, of the oak-lighted 
hall of the. chief; and the flrength of the Shells, 
at night, when the courfe of winds is abroad. 


if the fimile of a frozen lake aptly illustrates 
the ftillnefs and filent ex{peétation of an army , 
lying under arms, waiting for the coming of 
their king: fo the comparifon of the fudden 
rifing of waves, around a {pirit, is alfo very ex- 
preflive of the tumultuous joy of Fingal’s army, 


upon the appearance of that hero, , An an- 


cient bard, fenfible of the beauty of this paflage, 


has happily imitated it, in a poem, concernin 
ppily i te 4 poe , erning — 


Kenneth Mac- Alpin, king of Scotland. =— I 
had occafion to quote this piece, in a note in 
the preceding book, Kenneth had retired pri- 


vate? 


ee ee 
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ofthe king; the clond-covered: hill of Fingal, 
where he ftrode, in the rollinghof mift. At- 
times is the. hero feen, greatly dim in all his 
arms. From thought to thought rolled the war, 
@long his mighty foul, 4 : 

Now is the eoming forth of the king, — 
Firft appeared the {word of Luno; the {pear 
half-ifluing from a cloud, the fhield ftill dim 
in mift.. But when the ftride of the king came 
abroad, with all his orey , dewy locks in the 
wind; then rofé- the fhouts of his hoft over 
every moving tribe. They gathered, gleaming, 
round, with all their ecchoing fhields. So rife 
‘the green feas round a fpirit, that comes down 
from the fqually wind. The ‘traveller hears 
the found afar, and lifts his head over. the 
vock, He looks on the troubled bay, and 

thinks 


vately, by night, to a hill in the neighbourhood 
of his army, and, upon his returi1, next morn- 
ing the bard fays, that he, was like he fori: 
of a fpirit, returning to his fecret bay. In the 
Skirt of a blaft he flands. The waves lift theii 

; voaving heads, Their green backs are quivering 
rowid, Rocks ecchd back! thetr joy. 


- Q 
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thinks he dimly. fees the form. The waves 
{port , unwieldy, round, with all their backs 
of foam. 


_Far-diftant ftood the fon of Morni, Duth- 
no’s race, and Cona’s bard. We ftood far - di- 
f{tant; each beneath his tree.’ We fhuned the 
eyes of the king; we had not conquered in the 
field A little ftream rolled at my feet: 


1 touched its light wave, with my. fpear. I 


touched it with my fpear; not there was the 
foul of Oilian. It darkly rofe, from thought 
to thought, and fent abroad the figh, 


Son of Morni, faid the king; Dermid, 
hunter of roes! why are ye dark, like two 
rocks, each with its trickling waters ? No wrath 
gathers on the foul of Fingal, againft the chiefs 


of men. Ye are my ftreneth in battle; the, 
kindling of my joy im peace. My early voice - 


was a pleafant gale to your ears, when Fillan 
prepared the bow. The fon of Fingal is not 
here, nor yet the chace of the boyndine roes, 
But why fhould the breakers of fhields ftand, 
darkened, far away ? 

Tall they {trode towards the king; they 


faw him turned to Mora’s wind. His tears ca- 
me 
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me down, for his blue-eyed fon, who flept in 
the cave of fireams. But he brightened before 
them, and {poke to the broad-fhielded kings. 


Crommal, with woody rocks, and mifty 
top, the field of winds, pours forth, to the 
fight , blue Lubar’s ftreamy roar. Behind it 
rolls clear-winding Lavath, in the ftill vale of 
deer, A cave is dark in a rock; above it 
ftrong-winged eagles dwell; broad-headed oaks, 
before it , found in Cluna’s wind. Within 
his locks of youth y is Ferad-artho*), blue- 

| eyed 


*) Ferad-artho was the fon of Cairbar Mac- Cormac, 
king of freland. He was the only one remain. 
ing of the race of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, 
the fir Irifh monarch, according to Qffian. In 
order to make. this pafflage thoroughly under- 
ftood, it may not be improper to recapitulate 
fome part of what has been faid in preceding no- 
tes. 


Upon the death of Conar the fon of 
Trenmor, his fon. Cormac fucceeded on the Irifh 
throne. Cormac reigned long. His children we- 
re, Gairbar, who fucceeded him, and Ros-crana, 
the firft wife of Fingal. Cairbar, leng before 
the death of his father Cormac, had taken to 
wif? Bos-gala, the daughter of Colgar, one of 
Q 2 the 
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eyed king, the fon of broad fhielded Ca‘rbar j 
from Ulin of the roes. He liftens to the voice 
- of 


the amoft powerful chiefs in Connaught; and 
had, by her, Artho, afterwards king of Trefand: 
_ Soon atter Artho arfived dt. man’s eftate, his 
“mother Bos: gala died , and Cairbar took to wife 
Beltanno, the daughter of Conachar of Ullin, 
who brought him a fon, whom he called Ferad- 
artho, i. e. a man in ‘the place of Arth, The 
oceafion of the name was this. Artho,\ when. 
his brother was born, was abfent, on an expe- 
dition in the fouth of Ireland. A falfe report 
was brought to his “father, that he was killed, 
Cairbar, to ufe the words of the poem on 
the fubjec& , darkened for his fair-haired fon. 
He tuyned to the young beam of light, the fon 
of Beltanno of Conachar. Thou [halt be Ferad- 
avtho, he f{aid, a fire before thy race, Cairbar, 
foon after, died, nor did “Artho long farvive 


him. Artho was fucceeded, in the Irifh throne, 4 
by his fon Cormac, who, in his minority, was 
murdered by Cairbar , the fon of Borbar - duthul, 
Ferad-artho, fays tradition, was very young, _ . 


when the expedition of Fingal, to fettle him. 7 
= on the throne of Ireland, happened. During 
the fhort reign of young Cormac, Ferad-artho <7 
lived at the royal palace of Temora. Upon the 
. mur- 
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of Condan, as, grey, he bends in feeble light. 
He liftens, for his foes dwell in the ecchoing 
halls of Temora. He comes, at times, abroad, 


; 


in 


murder of the king, Condan,, the bard, conveyed 
Ferad-artho, privately, to the cave of Clana, 
behind the mountain Crommal, in Ulfter, whe- 
se they both lived concealed , during the nfurpa- 


“tion of the. family. of- Atha. All thefe particu- 


lars, concerning Peciiccthos may be gatiered 
from the compofitions of Offian: A bard, lefs 
ancient, has deliyeyd the whole hiftory , in a 


- poem juft’ now in my” posleffion. It has lite 


merit, if we except the fcene between Ferad- 
artho, and the meffengers of Fingal, upon their 
arrival, in, the valley of Cluna. After hearing) 
ef the great actions of Fingal, the young prince 
_propofes the following queftions concerning him, 
to Gaul and Dermid. “Js the king tall 


- as the rock of my caye? Is his. fpear a fir of .. 


Cluna? Is he a rough - Wwingae blaft , on the 
mountain, which takes the ‘green oak by the 
head, and tears it from its hill? Glitters 
Lubar within his ftrides, when he fends his fta- 
tely fteps along? +—— Nor is he tall, faid Gaul, 


as that rock: nor glizter ftreams within his ftri- 
des, but his foul is a mighty flood, like the 
firength of Ullin’s feas.”” 


Q3 
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in the fkirts of mift, to pierce the bounding 
roes. .When the fun looks on the field, nor 
by the reck, nor ftream, is he! He fhuns the 
race of Bolga, who dwell in his father’s hall. 
Tell him, that Fingal lifts tne fpear, and that 
his foes, perhaps, may fail, 


Lift up, O Gaul, the fhield before him. 
Stretch, Dermid, Temora’s fpear. Be thy voi- 
ce in his ear, o Carril, with the deeds of his 
fathers. Lead him to green Moi-lena, to the 
dufky field of ghofts; for there I fall forward, 
in battle, in the folds of war. Before dun 
night defcends, come to high Dunmora’s top. 
Look , from the grey rolling of mift, on Lena 
of the ftreains. Hf there my ftandard fhall float 
on wind, over Lubar’s gleaming courfe, then 
has not Fingal failed in the lait of his fields. 


*” Such were his words: nor aught replied 
the filent, ftriding kings. They looked fide- 
lone, on Erin’s hoft, and darkened,»as they 
Never before had they left the 
king, in the midft of the ftormy field. 
Behind them, touching at times his harp, the 


went. 


grey-haired Carril moved. He forefaw the fall 
of the people, and mournful was the found! — 
It 
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— 


It was like a breeze, that comes, by fits, over 
Lego’s reedy lake; when fleep: half - deicends’ 
on the hunter, within his mofly cave. 


Why bends the bard of Cona, faid Fin- 
gal, over his fecret ftream? +-— Is this a tt- 
me for forrow, father of low - laid Ofcar? Be 


the. warriors * ) remembered in peace; when 
ecchoing 


~ 


*) Ofcar and Fillan are here, emphatically, called 
the warriors.. Offian was not forgetful of thein, 
when, to ule his own expreflion, peace returned 
to the land. Wis plaintive poems, concerning 
the death of thefe yonng heroes, were very nu- 
merous. E had occafion, in a preceding note, 
to give a translation of one of them, (a dialo- 
gue between Clatho and Bos - mina) in this I 
fhall lay before the reader a fragment of another, 
The greateft, and, perhaps, the moft interefting 
part of the poem, is loft, What remains, is a, 
foliloquy of Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar, fo 
often mentioned in Offian’s compofitions. She 
fitting alone, in the vale of Moi-lutha, is re- 
prefented as defcrying, at a diftance, the fhip 
which carried the body of Ofcar to Morven. 


“Malvina is like the bow of the Cee in 
the fécret valley of reams; itis bright, but the 
2) 4 drops 
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ecchoing fhields are heard no more. Bend) 
then, ‘in grief , over the flood, where blows — 
the 


\ 
-r 


drops of heaven roll on its blended light. They 
fay, that I am fair within my locks, but, on 
my brightnefs, is the wandering cf tears. Dark= 
nefs flies over my foul, as the cufky wave of 
the breeze, along the grafs of Lutha, ——— Yet 
have not the roes failed me, when I moved 
between the hills. Pleafant, beneath my white 
hand, arofe the found of harps. What then, 
daughter of Lutha, travels over thy foul, like 
the dreary path of a ghoft, along the nightly 
beam? 


Should the young. warrior fall, in 
the roar of his tronbled fields! Young vir- 
gins of Lutha, arife, call back the wandering 
thoughts. of “Malvina, Awake the voice of the 
harp, along my eécchoing vale, Then fhall my 
foul come forth, like a light: from the gates of 
the morn, when clouds are rolled around them, 
with their broken fides, 


“Dweller of my thoughts, by night , whofe f 
form afcends in troubled fields , why dof thou , 
fix-up my foul, thou far-diftant fon of the yi 
king? 


Is that the fhip of my love, its_ 
dark courfe thro’ the ridges of ocean? How art 

thon fo fudden , Ofcar', from the heath of 
Shields? > ——- > 


! 


Eee 
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the mountain- breeze. Let them pafs on thy 
foul, the blue-eyed dwellers of Lena. But 
Erin rolls to war, wide-tumbling, rough, and 
dark. Lift, Offian, lift the fhield. - lam 
alone, my fon! 


As comes the fudden voice of winds tothe 
becalmed fhip of Inis-huna, anddrives it large, 
dlong the deep, ‘dark rider of the, wave: fo 
the voice of Fingal fent Offian, tall, along the 
heath. He lifted high his fhining fhield,—in 
the dufky wing of war: like the broad, blank 
mocn, in the fkirt of a cloud, before the 
f{torms arife, 


Loud, from mofs-coyered Mora, poured 
down, at once, the broad - winged war. Fin- 
gal led his people forth , king of Morven of 
ftreams. On high fpreads the eagile’s 
wing. His grey hair is poured on his fhoulders' 
broad. In thunder are his mighty ftrides. He 
often ftood, and faw behind, the wide-gleam- 
ing rolling of armour. 


A rock he feem- 
ed’, 


4 


The reft of this poem, itis faid, confifted 
of a dialogue between Ullin and Malvina, where- 
in the distrefs of the latter is carried to the 
higheft pitch. . 


7 Q5 ; 
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ed, grey over with ice, whofe woods aie high 
jn wind. Bright flreams leap from its head, 
and f{pread their foam on blafts. 


Now he came to Lubar’s cave, where Fil- 
Jan darkly flept. Bran ftill lay on the broken 
fhieid ; the eagle-wing is ftrewed on winds. 
Bright, from withered furze, looked forth the 
hero’s f{pear. Then grief ftirred the foul 
of the king , like whirlwinds blackening on a 
Jake. He turned his fudden ftep , and leaned 
on his bending {pear. 

White-breafted Bran came bounding with 
joy to the known path of Fingal. He came, 
and looked towards the cave, where the blue- 
eyed hunter lay; for he was wont to ftride, 
with morning, to the dewy bed of the roe. — 
It was then the tears of the kino came down, 
and all his foul was dark. But as the 
rifing wind rolls away the ftorm of rain, and 
leaves the white ftreams to the fun, and high 
hills with their heads of grafs: fo the return. 
ing war brightened the mind of Fingal. He 
bounded *), on his fpear, over Lubar, and 


. {truck 


# a 

*) The poetical hyperboles of Offian were , after- 

wards, taken in the literal fente, by the ignorang 
vuls 


“ 
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firuck his’ ecchoing fhield. His ridgy hoft bend 
forward, at once, with all their pointed fteely 


Nor 


vulgar 5 and they firmly beloved , that Fingal, 
and fee heroes, were of a’ gigantic ftatare. The- 
re are many extravagant fitions founded upon 
the circamftance of Fingal leaping at ence over 
the river Lubar, Many of them are! chanded 
down in tradition, The Irifh compofitions con- 
cerning Fingal, invariably fpeak of him as a 
giaut. Of thefe Hiberniad poems there are now 
“many in my hands, From the language, and 
allufions to“the times in which they were writ,, 
I fhould fix the date of their compofition in the 
fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. In fonte paffa- 
ges, the poetry is far from wanting merit, but 
the fable is unnatural, and the whole condud of 
the pieces injudicious. I fhall give one inftance 
of the extravagant fiGions of the Irifh bards, in 
a poem which they, mof unjuftly, afcsibe to 
Offian. The ftory of ic is this Ireland 
being threatened with an invafion from fome part 
of Scandinavia, Fingal fent- Offian, Ofcar and 
Ca-olt, to watch the bay, in which it was ex- 


fpected , the enemy was to land, Ofcar, unluc- 
kily, fell afleep, before the Scandinavians ap- 
peared; and, great as he was, fays the Irifh 

bard, 
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Nor Erin heard, with fear > the found; 
wide they came rolling along. Dark Malthos, 
in the wing of war, looks forward from fhag- 
gy brows. Next rofe that beam of light Hid- 
alla; then the fide-long- looking gloom of Ma- 
ronnan. Blue-fhielded Clonar lifts the fpear; 
Cormar fhakes his buthy locks on the wind. — 


Slowly | 


bard, he had one bad property , that no lefs 
‘could waken him, before his time, than cutting 
off one of his fingers, or throwing a great ftone 
againit his head; and it was dangerous to come 
near him on thofe occafions, tili he had recover- 
ed himfelf, and was fully awake. Ca-olt, who 
was employed by Offian to waken his fon, made 
choice of throwing the ftone againft his head, 
> as the leaft dangerous expedient. The ftone, re- 
bounding from the hero’s head, fhook, as it 
rolled along, the hill for three miles round, 
Ofcar rofe in rage, fought bravely, and, fingly, 
yanquifhed a wing of the enemy’s army. 
Thus the ‘bard goes on, till Fingal put an end 
to the war, by the total rout of the: Scandina- 
vians. Puerile , and even defpicable, as thefe 
fictions are, yet Keating and O’ Flaherty have 
no better authority than the poems which contain 


them, for all that they write. concerning Fion 
Mac-comnal, and the pretended militia of Ire 
land, 
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Slowly, from behind a rock, rofe the bright 
form of Atha. Firtt appeared his two pointed 
fpears, then the half of his burnifhed fhield: 
like the riiing of a nightly meteor , over. the 
vale of ghofts. But when he ‘fhone all abroad: 
the hofts plunged, at once, into ftrife. The 
vleaming waves of fteel are poured on either 
fide. 


As meet two troubled feas, with the rolling 
of all their waves, when they feel the wines 
of contending winds, in the rock-fided firth of 
Lumon; along the ecchoing hills is ‘the «dim 
- courfe of chofts; from the blaft fall the torn 
groves on the deep, amidft the foamy path of 
whales: So mixed the hofts; —— Now . 


Fingal; now Cathmor came abroad. —— The 
dark tumbling of death is before them: the 
gleam of broken fteel is rolled on their iteps, 


as, loud, the high-bounding kings hewed down 
the ridge of fhields. 


Maronnan fell, by Fingal, laid-large acrofs 

a ftream. The waters gathered by his fide, 
and leapt grey over his boffy fhield) — Clon- 
ar is pierced by Cathmor: nor yet lay the 
chief on earth. An oak feized his hair in his 
: fall, 
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fall, His helmet rolled on the sround. By its 
thong, hune his broad fhield; over it wander- 
ed his ftreaming blood. Tla-min *) fhall weep, 
in the hall, and ftrike her heaving breaft. 

*) Tlasmin, wildly-foft. The loves of Clonar and ) 


Tla-min were rendered famous,in the north, by 


Nor 


a fragment of a Lyric poem, ftill preferved , 
which is afcribed to Offian. Be it the compofi- 
tion of avhom. it will, its poetical imerit may, 
perhaps, excufe me, for inferting it here. It is a 
dialogue between-Clonar and Tla-min. She be- 
gins with a foliloquy, which he overhears, 


“Clonar, fon of Conglas of -mor, young hunt 
er of. dun-fided roes! where art thou laid; 
amidft rufhes, beneath the pafling wing of the 
breeze? I behold thee, my love, in the 
plain of thy own dark ftreams! The clung thorn 
is rolled by the wind, and ruftles along his 

| Shield. Bright in his locks he lies: the thoughts 
of his dreams fly, darkening, over his face. 
Thou thinkeft of the battles of Offian, young , 
fon of the ecchoing ifle! 4 


“Half-hid, in the grove, I fit down, Fly back, 
ye mifts of the hill, Why fhould ye hide her 
love from the blue eyes of Tla-min of harps? 


CLONAR, 
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Nor did Offian forget the fpear, in the 
wing of his war. He ftrewed the-field with 
dead, ——~ Young Hidalla came. Soft voice 


of 


: 
CLONAR, 

“As the fpiric, feen in a dream, flies off from 
our opening eyes; we think, we behold his 
bright path between the clofing hills: fo fled the 
daughter of Clungal, from the fight of Clonar 
ef fhields. Arile, from the gathering of trees; 
blue-eyed Tla-min, arife., 


TLAMIN. 

“J turn me away from his fteps. Why fhould 
he know of my love! My White breaft is heaving 
over fighs, as foam on the dark courfe of ftreams. . 
But he paffes away, in his arms! ——- 


Son of Conglas, my foul is fad. 


CLONAR, 
“It was the fhield of Fingal! the voice of kings 


from Selma of harps! My path is towards 
green Erin. Arile, fair light, from thy fhades,, 
Come to the field of my foul, there is the fpread- 
ing of hofts. Arife, on Clonar’s troubled 


foul, young daughter of blue -fhielded Clun- , 


gal. a” 


Clungal was the chief of I-mor, one of the 
Hebrides, 
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of ftreamy. “Clorita ‘Why doft thou lift, the 
fteel? ——-. O that we met, in the ftrife of 
fong, in. thy-‘own srufhy yale! Malthos 
beheld him low; and darkened as he rufhed 
along. On either fide of a ftream, we bend 


in the ecchoing ftrife. 


Heaven comes rol- ._ 
ling down: around burft the voices of {quaily 


winds. 
fire. Thunder rolls in wreaths of mift. — In 
darknefs fhrunk the foe: Morven’s watriors ftood 
aghalt. — Still I bent over the ftream, amidtt 
my whiftling locks. 


Hills are clothed, at times, in 


Then rofe the voice of Fingal, and the 

' found of the flying foe. I faw the king, at ti- 

mes, in lightning, darkly-ftridine in his might. 

I fttuck my ecchoing fhield, and hung forward 

on the fteps of Alnecma: the foe is rolled be- 
fore me, like a wreath of fmoak. 


\ 


‘ The fun looked forth from his cloud. The 

3 hundred ftreams of Moi-lena fhone, Slow rofe. 

the blue columns of mift, againft the glittering — , 

hill. — Me are the mighty kings? *) —= 
Nor 


, 


*) Fingal and Cathmor. The conducé of the poet, 
ia this paflage; is remarkable. His numerous | 
des 


) 
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Wor by that ftream, nor wood, ‘are they! — 
{hear the clang of arms! —— Their ftrife is 
in the bofom of mift. — Such is the con: 


tending of fpirits in a nightly cloud, when 
they ftrive for the wintry wings of winds,:and 
the rolling of the foam-covered waves, 


I rufh- 


i) 

defcriptions of fingle combats had already exhauft- 
ed the fubje@. Nothing new, nor adequate to 
our high idea of the Kings, could be faid. QOfft- 
an, therefore, throws a column of mift over the 
whole, and leaves the combat to the imagina- 


tion of the reader. Poets have almoft uni- 
verfally failed in their deferiptions of this fort. 
Not all the firength of Homer could fustain, 
with dignity, the minnztie of a fingle combat. 
The throwing of a fpear, and the. braying of 
a fhield, as fome of our own poets mott ele- 
gantly exprefs it, convey no grand ideas. Our 
imagination ftretches beyond, and, cotifequently, 
defpifes , the deéfcription. It were, therefore, 
well, for fome poets, in imy opinion, (tho’ it 
is, perhaps, forhewhat fingular) to have, {o- 
metimes , like Offian, thrown mift ‘over their 
fingle combats. 


% 
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I rufhed along. The grey mift rofe, —— 
Tall , cleaming , they ftood at Lubar. 
Cathmor leaned againft a rock. His half-fallen 
fhield received the {tream, that leapt from the 
mofs above. Towards him is the ftride 
of Fingal; he faw the hero’s blood. His {word 
fell flowly to his fide. ——- He f{poke, midft 
his darkening joy. 


Yields the race of Borbar-duthul? Or fill 
does he lift the {pear ? Not unheard is thy na- 
me, in Selma, in the green dwelling of ftran- 
gers. It has come, like the breeze of his de- 
fart, to the ear of Fingal. —— Come to my 
hall of feafts: the mighty fail, at times. No 
fire am I to low-laid foes: I rejoice not over 
the fall of the brave. To clofe *) the 

wound 


*) Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, for 
his kiiowledge in the virtues of herbs, The Irifh 
poems, concerning him, often reprefent him, 
curing the wounds which his chiefs received in 
battle. They fable concerning him, that he was 
in posfeflion of a cup, containing the effence of 
herbs , which inftantaneously healed wounds. 
The knowledge of curing the wounded, was, 

till 
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wound is mine: I have known the herbs of the 
hills. 1 feized their fair heads, on high, ag 


Thou 
art dark and filent, king of Atha of firangers. 


they waved by their fecret {treams. 


By Atha of the ftreams, he faid, there rif- 
es a mofly rock. On its head is the wander- 
ing of boughs, within the courfe of winds. 

Dark, in its face, is a cave with its own loud 
Fill. There have I heard the tread of 
ftrangers *), when they pafled to my hall. of 

: fhells, 


till of late, univerfal among the Highlanders. 
We hear of no other disorder, which required 
the fkill of phyfic. The wholefomenefs of the 
climate, and an ative life, fpent in hunting, 
excluded diseafes. 


*) The hofpitable dispofition of Cathmor was unpaf= 
alleled. He reflects, with pleafure, even in his 
laft{ moments; on the relief he had afforded to 
ftrangers. The very tread of their feet was 


pleafant in his ear. His hofpitality was 


not paffed unnoticed by fucceeding bards; for, 
with them, it becatne a proverb, when they de- 
{cribed the hofpitable dispofition of a hero ; that 
he was like Cathmor of Atha; the friend of ftran- 
gerss, It will feem ftrange,; that, in all the Irifk 

} R 2 tras 
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fhells. “Joy rofe, like a flame, on my fcult 
I bleft the ecchoing rock. Here be my dwell- 
ing, in darknefs, in my graffy vale.. From) 
this I fhall mount the breeze, that purfues my 
thiftle’s beard; or look down, on blue-winding 
Atha, from its wandering mift. 


Why {peaks the king of the tomb? 
Offisn! the warrior has failed! Joy meet 
thy foul, like a ftream, Cathmor, friend of 
firangers! —— My fon, I hear the call. of 
years; they take my {pear as they pafs along. 
Why .does not Fingal, they feem to fay, reft 
within his hall? Doft thou always delight in 
blood? In the tears of the fad? No: ye 
-darkly-rolling years, Fingal delights not in 
blood. Tears are wintry ftreams that wafte 


away my foul. But, when I lie down to reft, 
then comes the mighty voice of war, .It awak- 
ES 


traditions, there is 110 mention made of Cathe 
mor, This muft be attributed to the revolutions 
and domeftic confufions, which happened in that 
ifland, and utterly cut off all the real traditions — 
concerning fo ancient a period, All that we ha- 
ve related of the ftate of Ireland before the fifth 
century, is of Jate invention, and the work of ill- 


informed fenachies and injudicious bards. 


\ 
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es-me, in my hall, and calls farth all my 
fteel.. —— It .ffall .call it forth no, more; 
Offian, take thou thy father’s. dpear. Lift it, 
in battle, when the proud arife. 


My fathers, Offian, trace my fteps; my 
déeds ave pleafant to their eyes. ‘Wherever I 
come forth to battle, on my field, are their 
columns of mitt. But mine arm vefcued 


the feeble; the haughty found, my rage was 


_- fire. Never over the fallen did mine eye rejoi- 
ce. For this*) my fathers fhalk mect me, at 
the 

*) We fee, from this paffage, that, Sidi Sancta 
times of Offian, and, confequently, before the 
introdu@tion of chriftianity, they had fome idea 


of rewards and puuifhments after death, 
Thofe who behaved, in life, with bravery .and 
virtue, were received, with joy, to the airy halls 
of their fathers: but the dark in foul, to ufe the 
expreffion of the poet, were fpurned away from 
the habitation of heroes, to wander on all the 
winds. Another opinion, which prevailed in 
'  thofe times, tended not a little ‘to make indivi- 
duals emulous to excel one another in paciceaal 
atchievements, It was thought, that, in the hall 
ef clouds, every one had a feat, raiicd above 
othess, in proportion -as he excelled them, in 
RZ valour, 
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the gates of their airy hails, tall, with robée 
of light, with mildly-kindled eyes. But, to 
the proud in arms, they are darkened moons 
in heaven, which fend, the firé of night, red- 
wandering over their face. 


Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of ed- 
dying winds! I give thy fpear to Offian, let 


thine eye rejoice. Thee have I feen, at times, | 


bright, from between thy clouds; fo appear to 
my fon, when he is to lift the f{pear: then 
fhall he remember thy mighty deeds , though 
thou art now but a blaft. 


He gave the fpear to my hand, and raifed, 
at once, a ftone on high, to fpeak to future 
times , with its grey head of mofs. Beneath he 
placed a {word *) in earth, and one bright 

bofs 


valour, when he lived. —— The fimile in this 
paragraph is new, and, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion of a bard, who alluded to it, beautifully 
terrible, 
Mar dhubh-reiil, an croma nan f{peur, 
A. thaomas teina na h’ oicha, 
Dearg-fruthach, air h’aighai’ fein, 
4) There are fome ftones ftill to be feen in the 
north, which were erected, as memorials of fome 
re 
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bofs from his fhield. Dark in thought, a-whi- 
le, he bends: his words, aflength, came forth. 


When thou, o ftone, fhalt moulder down, 
and lofe thee, in the mofs of years, then fhall 
the traveller come, and whiftling pals away. — 
Thou know’ft not, feeble wanderer, that fame 
once fhone on Moi-lena. Here Fingal refigned 
his fpear, after the laft of his fields, — Pafs 
away, thou empty fhade; in thy voice there 
is no renown, Thou dwelleft by fome peace 
ful ftream; yet a few years, and thou art ‘go- 
ne. No one remembers thee, thou dweller of 
thick mift! But Fingal fhall be clothed 
with fame, a beam of light to other times; 
for he went forth, in ecchoing fteel, to fave 
the weak in arms, | 


Brightening in his fame, the king ftrode 
to Lubar’s founding oak, where it bent, from 
its rock, over the bright tumbling fiream. Be- 
neath it is a narrow plain, and the found of 

the 


remarkable transaétions between the ancient chiefs, 
There are generally found, beneath them, fome 
piece of arms, and a bic of half-burnt wood- 
The caufe of placing the laft there, is net mens 


tiened in tradition; 


R4 
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the fount of the rock. 
ard *) of Morven poured its wreaths on the 
wind, to mark the way of Ferad- artho, from 
his fecret vale. 


Bright, from his parted 
weft, the fun of heaven looked abroad. The 
hero faw his people, and heard their fhouts of 
joy. In broken ridges round, they glittered 
to the beam. The king. rejoiced, as a hunter 
in his own green vale, when, after the ftorm 
is rolled away, he ‘ees the gleaming fides of the 
rock, The green thorn fhakes its head in their 
face; from their top, look forward the roes. 


**) Grey, at his moffy cave, is bent the 
aged form of Clonmal. © The eyes of the bard. 


Here the fland:. 


had 


*) The erecting of his ftandard on the bank of Lu- 
bar , was the frgnal, which Fingal, in the be- 
ginning of the book, promifed to give to the 
chiefs, who went to condué Ferad- artho to the 
army , fhould he himfelf prevail in battle. — This 
ftandard here (and in every other part of Offi- 
an’s poems, Where it is mentioned) is called, the 
fuu-beam. The reafon of this appellation, I gave, 
more than once, in amy notes in the preceding 
volume. 

**) The poet cienkes the fcene to the valley of Lo- 
na, Whither Sul-malla had been fent, by Cath- 

mor, 


‘ 
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had failed. “He. leaned forward, ‘on , his: ftaff. 


Bright in her locks, before him, Sul- maila 
liftened to the tale; the tale of the kings of 
Atha, in the days of old. \The noife of battle 
had ceafed in his ear: he ftopt, and raifed the 
fecret figh. The fpirits of the dead, they faid, 
often lightened over his foul. He faw the 
king of Atha low, beneath his bending tree. 


‘Why art thou dark? faid the maid. The 
ftrife of arms is paft. Scon*) fhall he come 
to thy cave, over thy winding ftreams. The 
fun looks from the rocks of the weit. The mifts 
of the lake arife. Grey, .they fpread on that 
hill, the rufhy dwelling of roes, From the 
mift fhall my king appear! Behold, he comés 
,in his arms. Come to the cave of Clonimal , 
o my beft beloved! 

It 
asa before the battle. Clonmal, an aged bard, 
or rather druid, as he feems here to be endued 
with a prefcience of events, had long dwelt there, 
in a cave, This fcene is awful and folemn, and 
calculated to throw a melancholy gloom over the 
mind, - 

*) Cathmor had promifed, in the feventh book, te 
come to the cave of Clonmal, after the bani 
was over, 


. 


R53 
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It was the fpirit of Cathmor, ftalking, lar- 
&e, a gleaming form. He funk by the hollow 
ftream, that roared between the hills. “Tt 
qwas but the hunter, fhe faid, who fearches for 
the bed of the roe. His fteps are not forth to 
war; his fpoufe exfpects him with night. 
He fhall, whiftling, return, with the fpoils of 
the dark - brown hinds.” ——=~ Her eyes are 
turned to the hill; again the ftately form came 
down. She rofe, in the midft of joy. He retir- 
ed in mift. Gradual vanifh his limbs of {moak, 
and mix with the mountain-wind. Then 
fhe knew that he fell! “King of Erin, art thou 
low!” Let Offian forget her grief; it 
waftes the foul of age *). | 


Eyen- 


*) The abrupt manner, in which Offian quits the 
ftory of Sul-matla, is judicious, His fubje& led 
him immediately, to relate the reftoration of the 
family of Conar to the Irifh throne; which we 
may confider effe&ually done, by the defeat and 
death of Cathmor, and the arrival of Ferad-artho 
in the Caledonian army, To purfue, here, the 
ftory of the maid of Inis-huna, which was foreign 

. to the fubje&, would be altogether inconfiftent 
with the rapid manner of Offian, and a breach 
on 
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. Evening came down on Moi - lena. Grey 
rolled the ftreams of the lend. Loud came 
forth the voice of Fingal: the beam of oaks 

arole, 


on unity of time and a¢tion, one of the funda- 
metal effentials of the epopea, the rules of 
which our Celti¢ bard gathered from nature, 
Neither 
did the poet totally defert the beautifui Sul-malla, 


not from the precepts of Critics, 


deprived of her loyer, and a ftranger, as fhe 
was, in a foreign land, Tradition relates, that 
Offian, the next day after the decifive battle be- 
tween Fingal and Cathmor, went to find out Sul- 
malla, in the valley of Lona, His addrefs to 
her, which is ftill preferved, I here lay before 
the reader, 


“Awake, thou danghter of Conmor, from the 
fern-[kirted cavern of Lona. Awake, thou fun- 
beam in defarts; warriors one day muff. fail, 
They move forth, like terrible lights; but, of- 
Go to the valley 


ten, their cloud is near. - 
of freams, to the wandering of herds, on Lu- 
mon; there dwells, in his lazy mift, the man 
ef many days. But he is unknown, Sul -malla, 
like the thiftle of the rocks of roes; it fhakes 
its grey beard, in the wind, and falls, unfeen 
Not fuch are the kings of 
men, their departure js a meteor of fire, which 

pours 


of our eyes. 
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arofe. The people yathered round with :glad- 
nefs; with gladnefs blended with fhades, They 
fide-long looked to the king, gnd,beheld his 
Pleafant, from the way 


uniinifhed joy. 
of the defart, the, voice of mufic came. It 
feemed, at firft, the noife ‘of »a ftream , fars 
diftant- on its tocks, Slow it rolled along the 

hill, 


pours its red courfe, from the defart, over the 
bofom of night 


“He is mixed with the warriors of old, thofe 
fires that have hid their heads. At times [hall 
they come forth in. fong. Not forgot has the 

«Warrior failed. mute He has not feen, Sul-mal- 
la, the fall of a beam of his gwn; no. fair-hair- 
ed fon, in his blood, young troubler of the 
field, 
mon, I may hear the voice of the feeble, when 


Yam lonely, young branch of Lu- 


my ftrength fhal! have failed in years, for young 
Ofcar has ceafed, on his field. ae 


The reft of the poem “ds lot; from the itory 
ef it, which is ftill preferved, we underftand, 
that Sul - malla-returned to her own country, 
Sul-matla makes a confiderable figure in the 
poem which immediately follows in the IV. volume 3 
her behaviour in that piece accounts for that par- 
tial regard, with which the poet fpeaks of her 
throughout Terora, 
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hill, like the’ rufled wing of a breeze, when it 
takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in the ftill 
feafon of nioyt. —— It was the voice of Cons 
dan, mixed with Carril’s trembling harp. They 
caine with blue-eyed Ferad - artho, to Mora 
of the ftreams. 


— Sudden burfts the fong from our bards, on 
Lena: the hoft ftruck their fhields midft the 
found. Gladnefs rofe brightening on the kine, 
like the beam of a cloudy day, when it rifes, 
on the green hill, before the roar of winds, — 
He ftruck the bofly fhield of kings; at once 
they ceafe around. The people lean forward , 
from their fpears, towards the voice of their 

y~ tand *), | 
7 Sons 


*) Before I finifh my notes, it may not be altoge- 
ther improper to obviate an objection, which 
may be made to the credibility of the ftory of 
Temora, as related by Offian. It may be afked, 
whether it is probable, that Fingal could perform 
fuch adtions as are afcribed to him in this book, 

at an age when his grandfon, Ofcar had acquir- 

ed fo much reputation in arms, To this it may 

be anfwered, that Fingal was but very young 

[ book 4th] when he took to wife Ros-cranay 
who foon after became the mother of -Offian. 
Offian 
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_ Sons of Morven, fpread the feaft; fend the 
night away on fone. Ye have fhone around 
me, and the dark ftorm is paft, My people 
are the windy rocks, from which I fpread my 
eagle-wines , when I rufh forth to renown, and 
feize it on its field. Offian, thou haft the 
{pear of Fingal: it is not the ftaff of a boy, 
with which he ftrews the thiftle round, young 
No: it is the lan- 


wanderer of the field. 
ce of the mighty , with which they ftretched 
forth their hands to death. Look to thy fa- 
thers, my fon; they are awful beams. — With 
morning lead Ferad-artho forth to the ecchoing 


halls 


Offian was alfo extremely young, when he marti- © 


ed Ever-allin, the mother of Ofcar. Tradition 
relates, that Fingal was but eighteen years old 
at the birth of his fon Offian; and that Offian 
was much about the fame age; when Ofcar, 
his fon, was born. Ofcar, perhaps, might be 
about twenty, when he was killed, in the battle 
of Gabhra: [book Ift] fo the age of Fingal, 
when the decifive battle was fought between him 
and Cathmor, was juft fifty-fix years. In thofe 
times of activity and health, the natural ftrength 
and vigour of a man was little abated, at fuch 
an age; fo that there is nothing improbable in 
the actions of Fingal, as related in this book, 


\ 
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halls of Temora. ' Remind him of the kings of 
Erin; the ftately forms of old. Let not 


the fallen be forgot; they were mighty in the 


field. Let Carril pour his fong, that the kings 


may rejoice in their mift. — To - morrow 
I {pread my fails to Selma’s fhaded walls; where 
ftreamy Duthula winds through the feats of 
:0cs=n. = 
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LATHMON: 
pe Aa Bey ae Mig) 


Gem thy halls are filent. There is ne 
found in the woods of Morven. The wa- 
ve tumbles alone on the coaft. The filent 
beam of the fun is on the field. The daughters 
of Morven come forth, like- the bow of the 

fhow- 


' ss 
ey 


*) Lathmon a Britifh prince , tuling "edvaiicade of 
\ Fingal’s abfence in Ireland, made a defcent on 
Morven, and advanced within fight of Selma the 
royal palace. - Fingal arrived in the mean time, 
and Lathmon retreated to a hill, where his ar- 
my was furprifed by night, and himfelf taken 
prifoner by Offian and Gaul the fon of Morni. 
This exploit of Gaul and Offian bears a near re- 
femblance to the beautiful epifode of Nifus and 
Euryalus in Virgil’s ninth Aneid. The poem 
opens, with the firft appearance of Fingal on 
the coaft of Morven, and ends, it may be fup- 
pofed , about noon the next day, The firft pa. 

A 3 “ote ra~ 
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fhower; they lock towards green Ullin for the | 
white fails of the king, He had proinifed to 
return , but the withds of the north arofe. ; 

Who pours from the eaftern hill, like a 
ftream, of darkne{s ? It is, the hoft of DLathmon. 
He has heard of the sbfence of ‘Fingal. He 
‘trofts in the wind of the north. His- foul bright- 
ens with joy. Why doft thou come, Lath- 
mon? The mighty are not in Selma. Why co- 
meft theu with thy forward f{pear?, Will the 
daughters of Morven elt Ent ftop, o.mighty 
| ftream, in thy courfe! Does not Lathmon., be- 
hold. thefe fails? ie doft thou vanifh, Lath- 
mon, like the mift of the lake? But the {qual- 
ly ftorm is behind thee; Fingal purfues thy 
fleps! all 

The king of Morven, flarted from fleep, as 
we rolled.on the dark-blue wave. He ftretched 
his. hand to his fpear, and his heroes rofe 
around. We knew, that he had feen‘his fa- 


thers; for they often ‘defcended to his dreams, \/ 


when the fword of the foe rofe over the land, 


and the battle darkened befare us, 
Whither 


ragraph is in a lyrie meafure, and appears to 
have’ been fung, of old, td the harp, as a_pre- 


. Jude. to.the narrative part of the poem, which, 
is in heroic verfe. 
, 


i 
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Whither haft thou Acd, o wind? faid the 
king of Morven. Doft thou ruftle in the cham- 
bers of the fouth , and purfue «the fhower in 
other lands? Why doft thou not come’ to my 
fails? to the blue face of my feas? The foe” is 


dn the land of Morven, and the king 1s abfent. 


But let each bind on his mail , and each. asfu- 
me his fhield. Stretch ey {pear over the 
let every, {word be unfheathed. » Lath- 
mon *) is before us with his hoft; he that 
flel **) from Fingal on the plains of Lona. 
But he returns, like a collected ftream, and his 


wave } 


roar is between our hills. 


Such were the words of, Fingal. We rufh; 
ed into, Carmona’s bay. Offian afcended «the 


hill; and thrice {truck his bofly ‘fhield. ‘The 
rock 


*) Tt isfaid, by tradition, that it was the int elligence 
of Lathmion’s invafion , that occafioned Fingal’s re- 
turn from ‘ireland ; though Offian, more poetically, 
afcribes the caufe of Fingal’s ‘knowledge ‘to his 


dream ‘ is 


*) He alludes to a battle, wherein. Fingal had defeat- 
ed Lathmon. The occafion of this firt war, be- 
tween thofe heroes, is told by Qian in another 
ye which’ thé translator has feen. 


A 4 


> 
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rock of Morven replied; and the bounding roes 
came forth. The foes were troubled in my 
prefence: and collected their darkened hoft; for 
I ftood, like a cloud on the hill, rejoicing in 
the arms of my youth. 


Morni *) fat beneath a tree, at the roar- 
ing waters of Strumon **): his locks of age 
are oray: he leans forward on his ftaff; young 
Gaul is near the hero, hearing the battles of 
his youth. Often did he rife, in the fire of 


his foul, at the mighty deeds of Morni. 


The aged heard the found of Offian’s— 
fhield: he knew the fign of battle. He ftarted 
at once from his place. His gray hair parted 
on his back. He remembers the actions of other 
years. My fon, he faid to fair-haired Gaul, 
I hear the found of battle. The king of Mor- 


ven 


*) Morni,was chief of a numerous tribe, in the days 
of Fingal and his father Comhal. The laft- men- 
tioned hero was killed in battle againft Morni’s tri- 
be; butthe valour and condué& of Fingal reduced 
them, at iaft, to obedience. .We find the two 
heroes perfectly reconciled in this poem. 


**) Stro’-moné, flream of the hill. Were the proper 
name of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Sel- 
ma, 
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ven is returned, the fign of war is heard.. Go 
to the halls of Strumon, and bring his arms | 
to Morni. Bring the arms which my father 
wore in his age; for my arm begins to fail. 
Take thou thy armour, o Gaul; and rufh to 
the firft of thy battles. Let thine arm reach to 
the renown of thy fathers. Be thy courfe in 
the field, like the eagle’s wing. Why fhouldft 
thou fear death, my fon! the valiant fall with 
fame; their fhields turn the dark ftream of dan- 
ger away, end renown dwells on their gray 
hairs. Doft thou not fee, o, Gaul, how the 
{teps of my age are honoured? Morni moves 
forth, and the young meet him, with reveren- 
ce, and turn their eyes, with filent joy, on his 
courfe. But I never fled from danger, my fon! 
my {word lightened through the darknefs of 
battle. The ftranger melted before me; the 
mighty were blafted in my prefence, 


Gaul brought the arms toMorni: the aged 
warrior covered himfelf with fteel. He took 
the {pear in his hand, which was often ftained 
with the blood of the valiant. He came to- 
wards Fingal, his fon attended his fteps. The 
fon of Camhal rejoiced over the warrior, when 
he came in the locks of his age. 


Pe a - | King 


oe Eh PD Ee A Nee: 


King of te roaring Stramon! faid the rif 
ing joy of Fingal; do I behold thee in arms, 
after thy’ ftréneth has failed? Often has Mormt 
fhone in battles, like the beam of the rifing 
fan; when he difperfes the ftorms of the hill, 
and brines peace to the glittering fields. But 
why didit thou not reft in thine age? Thy re- 
nown is in the fong. The people behold thee, 
and blefs the departure of mighty Morni. Why 
didft thou not’reft in thine age? Fer the foe 
will vanifh before Fingal. 

Son of Comhal, replied the chief, - the 
ftreneth of Morni’s arm has failed. 1 attempt 
to draw the {word of my youth, but it re- 
mains in its place. I throw the fpear, but it 
falls fhort of the mark; and I feel the weight 
of my fhield. We decay, like the orafs of the/ 
mountain, ‘and our ftrength returns ‘no more. 
I have’ a fon, o Fingal, his foul has delight- 
ed in the aétions of Morni’s youth; but his 
fword has not been lifted againtt the foe, net- 
ther has his fame begun. I come with him to 
battle; to direct his arm. His renown will ,be 
- a fun to my: foul, in the dark hour of my de- 
parture. © that the name of Morni- were for- 
got among the people! that the heroes wouid 


enaly fay, “Behold the father of Gaul!” 
ij King 
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Kine of Strumon®, ''Fingal replied, Gaul 
fhall lift the {word in battle. But he fhall lift 
it before Fingal; my atm fhell defend ‘his youth. 
But reft thou in the halts of Selma, and hear 
of our renown. Bid! the harp be ftrung; and 
the voice of the bard“arife ,; that thofe who fall 
may rejoice in their fame; and the foul of 
Morni brighten with cladnels. Offian ! 
thou haft fought in battles): the blood of ftran- 
gers is on thy’ {pear; let’ thy’ courfe be with 
f Gaul in the ftrife: but depart not from thedide 


of Fingal; left the foe find you alone; and 
your fame fail at once. 


I faw *) Gaul “in his “arms, and my foul 
was mixed with his; for the fire of the battle 
was in his eyes! he looked to the foe with joy. 
We fpoke the words of* friendfhip' in ‘fecret: 
and the lightning of our fwords poured ‘toge« 
ther; for we drew them behind the wood, and 
tried the ftrength of our arms on the empty air. 


Night 


*) Offian fpeaks, The contraft between the old and 

i young heroes is ftrongly marked, The circum- 

ftance of the latter’s drawing their fwords is well 
imagined , and agrees with the impatience of 


young foldiers, juft entered upon action, 
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Night came down on Morven. Fingal fat 
at the beam of the oak. Morni fat by his fide, 
with all his gray waving locks. Their discour- 
fe is of other times, and the aétions of their. 
fathers. Three bards, at times, touched the 
harp; and Ullin was near with his fong. He 
fung of the mighty Comhal; but darknefs ga- 
thered*) on Morni’s brow. He rolled his red 
eye on Ullin; and the fong of the bard ceafed. 
Fingal obferved, the aged hero, and he mildly 
fpoke. 


Chief of Strumon, why that darknefs? Let 
the days of other years be forgot. Our fathers 
‘contended in battle; but we meet together, at 
the feaft. Our fwords are turned on the foes, 
and they melt before us on the field. Let the 
days of our fathers be forgot, king of mofly 
Strumon. 


King 


*) Ullin had chofen ill the fubjec&t of his fong. The 
darkne{s which gathered on Morni’s brow, did not 
proceed from any dislike he had to Comhal’s 
name, though they were foes; but from his fear, 
that the fong would awaken Fingal to remem- 
brance of the feuds, which had fubfiftted of old 
between the~ families. Fingal’s fpeech on this 
oceafion abounds with generofity and good fenfe. 


. 
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King of Morven, replied-‘the chief, I re- 
member thy father with joy. He was terrible 
in battle; the rage *) of the chief was deadly. 
My eyes were full of tears, when the king of 
heroes fell. The valiant fall, o Fingal, and 
the feeble remain on the hills. How many he- 
roes have pafled away, in the days of Mornif 
And I did not fhun the battle; neither did I 
fly from the ftrife of the valiant.. 


Now let the friends of Fingal reft; for the 
night is around; that they may rife, with 
ftrength , to battle againft car - borne Lathmon, 
I hear the found of his hoft, like thunder 
heard on a diftant heath. Offian! and fair-hair-_ 
ed Gaul! ye are {wift in the race, Obferve 
the foes of Fingal from that woody hill. But 
approach them not, your fathers are not near 
to fhield you. Let not your -fame fall at once. 
The valour of youth may fail. 


We 


*) This expreffion is ambiguous in the_ original. . Ic 
either fignifies thar Comhal killed many in batt- 
le, or that he was implacable in his refentment, 
The translator has endeavoured to preferve the 
fame ambiguity in the verfion; as it was pre- 
bably defigned by the poet. 


m4 » AL ACT SHO eM. ON: 
We Heard the words of-the chief with JOY, 


end.» moved in the clang. of our arms. Our 
fteps are on the woody: hill, Heaven burns 
with all ats ftars. The meteors of death fly 
over the field. The diftant, noife of the, foe 
reached our eats. - It was; then. Gaul {poke, an 
bis valour; his hand half-unfheathed the twords 


Son of Fingal, he‘ 'faid, why -burns the 
foul of Gaul? My heart beats high. My fteps 
are disordered; and my hand trembles on my, 
fword. When I look towards the foe, “my foul 
lightens before me, and -I fee their fleeping 
hoft. Tremble thus the fouls of the valiant in 
battles of the fpear? - How would the foul 
of Morni rife, if we fhonld rufh on the ‘foe! 
Our renown would grow in the fongs and our 


fteps be ftately in the eyes of the brave.” 


Son of Morni, 1 teplied, my foul delights 
in battle’ I delight to fhine in. battle alone, 
-and to give my name to the bards. But what, 
if the foe fhould prevail; fhall I behold the 
eyes of the kino? They are terrible in his dis- 
pleafure , and like the flames of , death, —— 
But I will not behold them in his wrath. Off- 
an fhall prevail or fall, But fhall the fame of 

; the 
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the vanquifhed rife? —~— They pals away li- 
ke a fhadow. But the fame of Offian fhall ri. 
fe. His deeds fhall be like his fathers. --Let us 
-yufh in our arms; fon of Morni, let us ruth 
to battle. Gaul! if thou fhalt teturn, go ‘to 
Selma’s lofty wall. Tell to, Evirallin, *) that 
I fell with fame; carry this {word to Branno’s 
daughter. Let her give it to Ofcar, when the | 


= 
_ 


years of his youth fhall arife. 


Son of Fingal, Gaul replied with a fioh s 
fhall I return after Offian is low? | What 
would my father fay, and Fingal kine of men? 
‘The feeble would turn their eyes and fay, 
“Behold the, mighty Gaul, who left his friend 
‘in his blood!” Ye fhall nor behold me, ye 
feeble, but in the midft of my renowh. Offi- 
an! I have heard from my father the mighty 
deeds of heroes; their mighty deeds when -alo- 
ne; for the foul increafes in danger. 


Son of Morni, I replied, and ftrode before 
him on the heath; our fathers fhall praife our 
valour, when they mourn our fall. A beam of 

glad- 


*) Offian had married her a little time before. 
The ftory of his courtfhip of this lady. is. intro- 
duced, as an epifode, in the fourth book of 


Fingal, 
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oladnefs fhall rife on their fouls, when their 
eyés are full of tears. They will fay, “Our 
‘fons have not fallen like the grafs of the field, 
“for they fpread death around them.” 
But why fhould we think of the narrow houfe? 
The {word defends the valiant. But death pur- 
fues the flicht of the feeble; and their renown 
‘is not heard. 


We rufhed forward through night; and 
came to the roar of a ftream, which bent its 
blue courfe round the foe, through trees that 
ecchoed to its noife; we came to the bank of 
the ftream, and faw the fleepine hoft. Their 
fires were decayed on the plain; and the lone- 
ly fteps of their fcouts were diftant far. I {tretch- 
ed my {pear before me, to fupport my {teps’ 
over the ftream. But Gaul took my hand, and: 
{poke the words of the valiant. 


Shall *) the fon-of Fingal rufh on a fleep- 
ing foe? Shall he come like a blaft by night, 
when 


*) This propofal of Gaul is much more noble, and 
more agreeable to true heroifm, than the beha- 
viour of Ulyffes and Diomed in the Iliad, or 
that of Nifus and Euryalus in the neid, What 
his valour and generofity fuggefted, became the 


founda- 


A POEM. ae 


‘when ft overturns the young trees in fecret? 
Fingal did not thus receive his fame, nor dwells 
renown on the grey hairs of Morni, for actions 
like thefe. Strike, Offian, ftrike the fhield of 
battle, and let their thoufands rife. Let them 
meet Gaul in his firft battle, that he may try 


the firength of his arm, 
i 


My foul rejoiced over the warrior, and 
my burfting tears defcended. And the foe 
fhall meet Gaul, I faid: the fame of Morni’s 
fon fhali arife. But ‘ruf)_not too far, my he- . 
ro: let the gleam of thy fteel be near to Ofii- 
an. Let our hands join in flaughter. — Gaul! 
doft thou not behold that rock? Its gray fide 
dimly gleams to the ftars. If the foe fhall 
prevail, let our back be towards the rock. 
Then fhall they fear to approach our {pears; 
for death is in our hands. 

I itruck 


\ 

foundation of his futcefs, For the enemy being 
dismayed with the found of Offian’s fhield, which 
was the common fignal of battle, thought that 
Fingal’s whole army came to attack them; fo 
that they fly in reality from an army, not from 
two heroes; which reconciles the ftory to probs- 
bility, 


B 


] 
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I ftruck thrice my ecchoing fhield. The 
ftarting foe ‘arofe. We rufhed on in the found 
of our arms. Their crowded fteps fly over’ the 
heath: for they thought that the mighty Fin- 
gal came ; and the ftreneth of their arms 
withered away. The found of their flight was 
like that of flame, when it rufhes through the 
bla oroves. 


~ 


Tt was then the fpear of Gaul. flew in , its, 
ftreneth: it was then his {word arofe: . Cremor 
fell; and mighty_Leth. Dunthormo ftrugeled 
in his blood. The fteel rufhed through Cro- 
tha’s fide, as bent, he rofe, on his f{pear; the 
black ftream poured from the wound, and hiff- 
ed on the half-exftinouifhed oak. Cathmin faw 
the fteps of the hero behind him, and afcend- 
ed a blafted tree; but the fpedr pierced him 
from behind. Shrieking, panting, he fell; mofs 
and withered branches purfue his fall , and 
firew the blue-arms of Gaul. 


Such were thy ‘deeds, fon of Morni, in 
the firft of thy ‘battles. . Nor flept the fword 
by thy fide, thou, laft of Fingal’s race! Offian 
rufhed forward in his ‘firength, and the people 
fell before him; as the grafs by the ftaff of the 
boy, whén, he whiftles along the field; and the 


haat 
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pray beard of the thittle falls. But carelefs the 
youth moves on; his fteps are towards the de: 


fart. f a 


Gray morning, rofe ‘around us, the wind- 
ing ftreams are bright along the heath. The 
foe gathered on a hill; and the race of Lath- 
mon rofe. He bent the red eye of his @@path: 
he is filent in his rifing grief. He often firack 
his boffy fhield; and his fteps ate unequal on 
the heath.- I. faw the diftant darknefs of the 
hero, and I {poke to Morni’s fon, 

Car-borne*} chief of Strumon, doft thou — 
behold the foe? They gather on the hill in 
their wrath, Let our {teps be towards the 
king **). He fhall rife in his ftrength, and 
the hoft of Lathmon vanifh.. Our fame is a- 
round us, warrior, the eyes of the aged ***) 
will rejoice. But let us fly, fon of. Morni; 


Lathmon defcends the hill, 
; Then 


*) Car-borne is a title of honour beftowed, by OF 
fian, indiscriminately on ‘every hero3! as every 
chief, in his time, kept a chariot or litter by 
way of itate. ; 

} 

*=) Fingal." } 

- \ ‘ 

*** ). Fingal and Morni. 
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Then let our fteps *) be flow, replied the 
fair-haired Gaul; left the foe fay, with a fmile, 
“Behold the warriors of night, they are, like 
~“ohofts , terrible in darknefs, but they melt 
“away before the beam of the eaft.” Offian, 
take the fhield of Gormar who fell beneath thy 
fpear; that the aged heroes ‘may rejoice, when 
they fhail behold the adtions of their fons. 


Such were our words on the plain, when 
Sulmath **) came to car-borne Lathmon: Sul- 
math chief of Dutha at the dark-rolling ftream 
of Duvranna ***), Why doft thou not rufh, 

fon 


*) The behaviour of Gaul, throughout this poem, 
is that of a hero in the moft exalted fenfe. The 
niodefty of Offian, concerning his own ations, 
is not lefs remarkable than his impartiality with 
regard to Gauls for it is. well known, that Gaul 
afterwards rebelled againft Fingal, which might 
be fuppofed to have bred prejudices againit him 
in the breaft of Offian. But asiGaul, from an 
eneiny, became Fingal’s firmeft fiiend ‘and great- 
eft hero, the poet paffes over one flip in his 
condu&, on accoutit of his many virtues. 


&*) Suil-mbhath, «a man of good eve fight. 


***) Dubh-bhranna, dark mountain-ftream. What 
river went by this mame, in the days of Offian, 
is 


~ 
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fon of Nuath, with a thoufand of thy heroes? 
Why doft thou not defeend with thy hoft, be- 
fore the warriérs fly? Their blue arms are 
beaming to the rifing light, and their fteps are 
before us on the heath, 


Son of the feedle hand, faid Lathmon, 

fhall my hoft defcend? They *) are but twa, 
: Pie 

fon 


is not eafily ascertained, at this diftance of time. 
A river in Scotland, which falls into the fea at 
Banff, ftill retains the name of Duvran. If that 
is meant, by Offian, in this-paflage, Lathmon 
muft have been a prince of the Piaifh nation, 
or thofe Caledonians who inhabited of oid the 
eaftern coait of Scotland, , 
*) Offian feldom fails to, give his heroes, thongh 
enemies, that generofity of temper, which, it ap- 
pears from his poems, was a confpicnous part 
of his own chara&ter, Thofe who too much 
¢ “defpife their enemies, do not reflea, that, the mo- 
re they take from the valour of their foes, the 
lefs merit they have themfelves in’ conquering 
them. The cuftom of depreciating enemies is 
not altogether one of the refinements of modern 
heroifm. This railing dispofition is one of the 
capital faults in Homer’s charaers, whith, by 


BG the 
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fon of Dutha, and fhall a thoufand lift their. 
fteel? Nuath would mourn, ink his hall, for the | 
departure of his. fame. His eyes would turn 

from Lathmon, when the tread of his feet ap- 
proached. Go thou to the heroes, chief 
of Dutha; tor J behold the ftately fteps of Offi- 
an. . His fame is worthy of ny fteel; let him 
fight with Lathmon. 


The noble Suimath came, I rejoiced in 
the words of the king. I raifed the fhield on 
my arm; and Gaul placed ‘in. my hand | the 
ford of Morni. We returned to the murmur- 
ing ftream ; Lathmon came in his ftrength. His 
dark hoft rolled, like the clouds, behind him; 
but the fon of Nuath was bright in his fteel. 


Son of Fingal, faid the hero, thy fame 
has grown on our fall. How many lie there, 
of my people by thy hand, thou, king, of men! 
Lift now thy {pear acainft Lathmon; and lay 
- the fon of Nuath low. Lay him low among 
A Bas his 


the bye, cannot \be imputed to the poet, who 
kept to the manners of the. times, of which he 
wrote. Milton has followed Homer in this re- 
fpe&; but railing is lefs {hocking in infernal {pi- 
rits, who are the objects of horror, than in 


heroes, who are fet: up as patterns of imitation, 


\ 
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‘his people, or thou thyfelf muft fall. Tt fhali 
never be told in my halls, that my warriors fell 
inimy prefence; that they fell in the prefence 
of Lathmon, when his {word refted by his fide: 
the blue eyes of Cutha *) would roil in. tears, 
and her fteps be lonely in the vales of Dun- 


lathmon. , 


Neither fhall it be told, I replied, that 
the fon of Fingal fled. Were his fteps covered 
with darknefs,yet would not Offian fly; his 
foul would meet him and fay, ‘Does the bard | 
of Selma fear the foe?’ No, he does not fear 
the foe. His joy is in the midft of battle. 


Lathmon came on. with his fpear’, and 
pierced the fhield of Offian. I felt the cold 
fteel at my fide; and drew the fword of Mor- 
ni: I cut the {pear ig twain; the bright point 
fell glittering on-the ground, The fon of 
Nuath burnt in his wrath, and lifted. high his 
founding fhield. His dark eyes rolled above 
it, as bending forward, it fhone like a vate 
of brafs. But Offian’s {pear pierced the bricht- 

nefs 


*) Cutha appears to have been Lathmon’s wife. or 
miftrefs. 
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nefs of its boffes, and funk in a tree that rofe 
behind. The fhield hung on the quivering lan- 
ee: but Lathmon ftili advanced. Gaul forefaw 
the fall of the chief, and ftretched his buckles 
before my fword; when it defcended, in a 
ftream of light, over the king of Dunlathmon. 


Lathmon beheld the fon of Morni, and the 
tear ftarted from his eye. He threw the fword 
of his fathers on the ground, and fpoke the 
words of the valiant.. Why fhould Lathmon 
fight ageinft the firft of mortal men? Your fouls 
are beams from heaven; your fwords the flames 
of death, Who can equal the renown of the 
heroes, whofe actions are fo great in youth! O 
that ye were in the halls of Nuath, in the green 
dwelling of Lathmoa! then would my father 
fay, that his fon did not yield to the feeble, — 
But who comes, a mighty ftream, along the 
ecchoing heath? the little hills are troubled be- 
fore him, and a thoufand fpirits-ere on the 
beams of his fteel; the {pirits*) of thofe who 
are to fall by the arm of the king of refound- 


ing Morven. Happy art thou, o Fingal, 


thy 
*) It was thought, in Offian’s time, that each’ per- 


fon had his attending fpirit, The traditions con: 


cerning this opinion are dark and unfatisfactory, 


Ad POvEIM. re yay 


thy fons fhall fight thy battles ; they go forth 
before thee; and they return withthe fteps of 


renown. 


Fingal came , in his mildnefs, rejoicing in 
fecret over the actions of his fon, © Morni’s face 
brightened with gladnefs, and his aged eyes 
looked faintly throngh the tears of joy. We 
came to the halis of Selma, and fat round the 
feaft of fhells. The maids of the fong came 
into our prefence, and the mildly- blufhing 
Evirallin. , Her dark hair fpread on her neck 
of {fnow, her eye rolled in fecret on OMian; 
fhe touched the harp of mufic, and we blefled 
the daughter-of Branno. 


Fingal rofe in his place, and fpoke to 
Dunlathmon’s battling king. The {word of 
Trenmor trembled by his fide, as he lifted up 
his mighty arm. Son of Nuith, he faid, why 
doft thou fearch for fame in Morven? We are 
not of the race of the feeble; nor do our 
{words gleam over the weak. When did we 
come to Dunlathmon, with the found of war? 
' Fingal does not delight in battle, though his 
arm is ftrong. My renown grows on the fall 
of the haughty. The lightning of my fteel 
pours on the proud in arms. The battle co- 
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mes; and-:the tombs of the valiant rife the 
‘tombs of my people rife! O my fathers! and I 
at laft muft remain alone. But I will remain 
renowned , and the departure of my foul fhall 
be one ftream of light. Lathmon! retire to 
thy place, ‘Turn thy battles to other lands. 
The race of Morven are renowned, and their 
foes are the fons of the unhappy. 


OITHO- 


OITHONA: 


“POR M: 
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ee 


arknefs dwells around Dunlathmon, though 

the moon fhews half her-face on the hill. 

The daughter of night turns her eyes away; 
for 


*) Gaul, the fon of Morni, attended Lathmon inte 
his own country, after his being defeated in 
Morven, as related in the preceding poem. He 
was kindly entertained by Nuath, the father of 
Lathmon, and fell in love with his daughter 
Oithona. 
of Gaal, and a day was fixed for their marriage. 


The lady was no lefs enamoured 


In the mean time Fingal, preparing for an ex- 
pedition into the country of the Britens, fent 
for Gaul. He obeyed , and went; but not 
without promifing to Oithona; to return, if he 
Lath- 
“mon too was obliged to attend his father Nuath 


furvived the war, by a certain day. 


. in his wars, and Oithéna. was left alone at Dun- 
lathmou, the feat of the family. ——- Dunrom- 
math, 
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for fhe beholds the grief that is coming. ——~ 
The fon of Morni is on the plain; but there | 
ir | is 


math, lord of Uthal, {uppofed to be one of the 
Orkneys, taking advantage of the abfence of her 
fyiends, came and catried off, by force, Oithéna, 
who had formerly rejected his love, into. Tro- 
mathon, a defart ifland, where he concealed 


i 


her in a cave. 


Gaul returned on the day appointed; heard of 
the rape, and failed to Tromathon, to revenge 
himnfelf on Dunrommath.. When he landed, he 
found 'Oithona_ disconfdlate, and ‘yefolved not 
She 


told him the ftory of her misfortunes, and fhe 


to furvive the lofs of her. honour. 


{carce ended, when Dunrommath, with his fol- g 
lowers , appeared at) the further end of the if 
land. Gaul prepared to attack him,’ recommending 
to Oithona to retire, till the battle was,over.— ; 
She feemingly obeyed; but fhe fecretly armed 
herfelf, rufhed into\the thicket of the battle, 
Gaul purfuing = 


and was mortally wounded, 
the flying enemy, found her juft exfpiiing on the 
field: he mourned over her, raifed her tomb, 
Thus is the fto- 


ry handed down by tradition; nor is it given 


and. returned to Morvem 


with any material difference in the poem, which 
opens 
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is no found in the hall, No long- ftreaming *) 
beam of light comes trembling through the 
gloom. The voice of Oithédna **) is not 
heard amidft the noife of the ftreams of Duv- 


ranna. 


Whither art thou gone in thy beauty, dark- 
hairéd daughter of Nuath? Lathmon is in the 
field of the valiant. But thou didft promife to 
remain in the hall; thou didft promife to remain 
in the hall, till the fon of Morni returned. Till 
he returned from Strumon, to the maid of his 
love. The tear was on thy cheek at his depar- 
ture: the figh rofe in fecret in thy breaft. But 
thou doft not come to meet him, with fongs, 
with the lightly-trembling found of the harp. — 


Such were the words of Gaul, when he: 
came to Dunlathmon’s towers, The gates were 
; open 


Z 
! 


Opens with Gaul’s return to Dunlathmon, after 
the rape of Oithona. 


ed Some gentle taper 
i 


vifit us 
With thy long levelled rule of ftreaming light: 


MiLToN, 


*) Oi-thona, the virgin of the wave. 


yo 
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open and dark, The winds were bluftering in 
the hall. The trees ftrowed the threfhold with 
icaves; and the murmur of night was : broad. — 
Sad and jilent,; at a rock, the fon of Morni 
fat: his foul trembled for the maid; but he 
knew not whither to turn his courfe. The 
fon *) of Leth ftood at a diffance, and heard 
the winds in his bufhy hair. But he did not 
raife his voice, for he faw the forrow of Gaul. 


Sleep defcended on the heroes. The vi- 
fions of night arofe. Oithéna itood in a dream, 
before the eyes of Morni’s fon. Her dark hair 
was loofe and disordered: her lovely eye rolled 
in tears. Blood ftained her inowy arm. The 
robe half hid the’ wound of her breaft. She 
ftood over the chief, and her voice was heard. 


Sleeps the fon of Morni, he that was lo- 
vely in the eyes of Oithéna? Sleeps Gaul at 
the diftant rock, and the daughter of Nuath 
low? The fea rolls round the dark ifle of Tro- 
mathon ; I fit in my tears in the cave. Nor 


do 


*) Morlo, the fon of Leth, is orie of Fingal’s moft 
famous heroes. He and three other men at- 
tended Gaul on his expedition to Tromathon, 


San 
do I fit alone, o Gaul, the dark chief of -Cu- 
thal is there. He is there in the rege of his 


love. ——— And what can Oithéna do? 


A rougher blaft rufhed through the oak. 
The dream of night departed. Gaul took his 
alpen f{pear; he ftood in the rage: of wrath. 
Often did his eyes turn to the eaft, and accufé 
At. length the morne 


the lageing light, 
ing came forth, The hero lifted up the fail, 
The winds came rnuitline from. the hill; and he 
bounded on the waves of the deep. On 
the third day arofe Tromathon *), like a bine 


jhield in the midft of the fea. The white wave _ 
roared againft its rocks; fad Oithéna fat on the 
: coaft, 
E) ES pede es 
*) EDoivy oper Cusoevre 


Laing Oalnnwy, 


ea 
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Then fweil’d to fight Pheatia’s dufky coat, 
\ 
And woody mountains half in yapours loft ; 
That lay before him indifiin& and vat, 
: Like a broad fhield, amid the watry watte. 
Tiom- thon, heavy or deep - founding wave, 


C 
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coaft. She looked on the rolling waters, atid 
fet feare delceided. 
Gaul in his arms, fhe ftarted and turned her 


eyes away. Her lovely check is bent and red; 
her white arm trembles by her fide. —  Thri- 
ce fhe ftrove to fly from his prefence; but a 
fteps failed her as fhe went. 


Daughter of Nosh, faid the hero, why 
doft thou fly from Gaul? Do my eyes fend 
forth the flame of death? Or darkens hatred in 
my foul? Thou art to me the beam of the eatt 


rifino in a land unknown. But thou covereft. 


thy face with fadnefs, daughter of high Dun- 
lathmon! Is the foe of Oithédna near? My foul 
burns to meet him in battle. The fword trem- 
bles on the fide of Gaul, and longs to glitter 
in his hand. Speak, daughter of Nuath, 
doft thou not behold my tears ? : 


Car-borne chief of Strumon, replied the 
fighing maid, why comeft thou over the dark- 


blue wave to Nuath’s mournful daughter? Why | 


did I not pafs away in /fecret, like the flower 
of the rock, that lifts its fair head unfeen, and 
{trows its withered leaves on the blaft? Why 
didft thou come, o Gaul, to hear my depart- 


, ing 


But when fhe faw 


a 
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‘ang figh? I pafs away in my youth; and my 
name fhall not be beard. Or it will be heard 
with forrow, and the tears of Nuath will fall. 
Thou wilt be fad, fon of Morni, for the fallen 
fame of Oitiéna. But fhe fhall fleep ‘in» the 
narrow tomb, far from the voice of the mourn- 
er. — Why didft thou come, chief of Stru:. 
mon, to the fea-beat rocks of Tromdathon? 


I came to meet thy foes; daughter of car- 
borne Nuath ! the death of Cuthal’s chief dark, 
ens before me; of Mornt’s fon fhall fail. 


Oithéna! when Gaul is low, raife my tomb on 
that oozy rock; and when the dark- bounding 
fhip fhall pafs, call the fons cf the fea; call 
them, and give this fword, that they may carry 
it to Morni’s hall; that the grey- haired hero 
may ceafe to look towards the defart for the 
repurn of his fon. 

And fhall the daughter of Nuath live? fhe 
Aeplied with 4a burfting figh. Shall I live in 
Trométhon, and the fon of Morni low? My 
heart is not of that rock; nor my foul carelefs 
as that fea, which lifts its blue waves to every 
wind, and rolls beneath the ftorm. The blaft 
which fhall lay thee low, :fhall fpread the bran- 
ches of Oithéna on earth.; We fhall wither to- 

C 2 ge- 
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The 
narrow houfe is pleafant to me, and the gray 


, 
wether, fon of car-borne Morni! 


ftone of the dead: for never more will I leave thy 
rocks, fea-furrounded Tyomathon! —— Night *) 
came on with her clouds, after the departure of 
Lathtnon, when he went to the wars of his fa- 
thers , to the mofs-covered rock of Duthérmota ; 
night cameon, and I fat in the hall, at the beam 
of the oak. The wind was abroad in the. trees. 
I heard the found of arms. Joy rofe in my face; 
for Lthought of thy return. It was the chief of 
Cuthal, the red-haired ftrength of Dunrommath. 
His eyes rolled in fire: the blood of my people 
was on his fword. They who defended Oithéna, 
fell by the gloomy chief. — What could I do? 
My arm was weak; it could not lift the f{pear. 
He took me in my grief, amidft my tears he 
raifed the fail. He feared the returning ftreneth 
of Lathmon, the brother of unhappy Oithéna. ~ 


But behold, he comes with his people! :the dark — 


wave is divided before him! 


thou turn’ thy fteps,; don of Morni?; Many are 7 


the warriors of Dunrommath ! - 


‘My fteps never turned from battle, replied 


the hero, as he untheathed his fword; and {hall 


\ id { begin © 


*) Oithona relates, how She- was carried away. by 


Dunrominath. 


hither wilt _ 


/ 
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{ 
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I begin to fear, Oithéna, when thy foes are 

‘near? Go to thy cave, daughter of Nuith, titl 

our battle ceafe. Son of Leth, bring the bows 

of our fathers; and the founding quiver of Mor- 

ni. Let our three warriors bend the yew. 

Ourfelves will lift the fpear. They are an hoft - 
on the rock ; but our fouls are firong. 


The daughter of. Nuath went:, to the. cave: 
a troubled joy rofe on her mind, like the red 
~ path of the lightning on a, ftormy cloud —— 
Her foul was refoived, and the tear was dried 
from her wildly- locking eye. — Dunrommath 
‘flowly apptoached; for he faw the fon oft Mor 
nmi. Contempt contracted his face, a‘ fmile’ ds 
on his:dark:brown cheek; his red -eye roll 
half-conceal'd, beneath his ihaggy ‘brows. 


Whence are the fons of the fea? ‘begun the 
gloomy chief. Have the winds driven you' to 
the rocks of Trom4tbon? Or come you in, earch 
of the white-handed daughter € Nuath 2 The 

fons of the unhappy ; ye esac men, come to 

the hand af Duarommath., His. eves i 480 not 

the weak; and he delights.in the blood if, firan- 

gers. Oithgna is a beam of light, and the chief 
-pf Cuthal enjoys it in fecret; would& thou come 
on its lovelinefs like a Heel) fon of the feeble 

C 3 hend? 
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hand? Thou mayft come, but fhalt thoy 
return to the halls of thy fathers? 


Doft thou not know me, faid Gaul, red- 
haired chief of Cuthal? Thy feet were fwift on 
the heath, in the battle of car-borne Lathmon, 
when the fword of Morni’s fon purfued his hoft, 
in Morven’s woody land. Dunrommath! thy 
words are mighty, for thy warriors gather be- 
hind thee. But do I fear them, fon of pride? 
I am not of the race of the feeble. 


Gaul advanced in -his arms; Dunrommath 
fhrunk behind »his people. But the {pear of 
Gaul pierced the gloomy chief, and his {word 
lopped off his head, as it bended in death. — 
The fon of Morni fhook it thrice by the lock; 
the warriors of Dunrommath fled. ‘The arrows 
of Morven purfued them: ten fell on the moffy 
rocks. The reft lift the founding fail, and 
bound on the ecchoing deep, 


Gaul advanced towards the cave of Oithdéna. 
‘He beheld a youth leaning againft a rock. An 


arrow had pierced his fide; and his eye rolled 


faintly beneath his belmet. The foul of 
Morni’s fon is fad, he came and {poke the words 
of peace. 


Can 
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Can the hand of Gaul heal thee, youth of 
the mournful brow?.I have fearched for. the 
herbs of the mountains; I have gathered them 
on the fecret banks of their ftreams. My hand 
bas clofed the wound of.the valiant, and their 
eyes have bleffed the. fon.of Morni. - Where 
dwelt thy fathers , warrior? Were they of the 
fons of the mighty? Sadnefs fhall come, like 
night, on thy native {tréams; for thou art fal- 


len in thy youth. 


My fathers, cenlied the. ftranger , . were of 
the fons of the mighty 5, but they fhall not be 
fad; for my fame is departed like . morning- 
mift. High walls rife on the banks of Duv- 
ranna; and fee their mofly towers in the ftream; 
a rock afcends behind them with its bending 
firs. Thou mayft behold it far diftant. There 
my brother dwells. He is renowned in battle: 


give him this glittering helmet. 


The helmet fell from the hand of Gaul; for it 


was the wounded Oithéna. She had armed her- 


felf in the cave, and came in fearch of death. 
Her heavy eyes are half-clofed; the blood: pours 
from her fide. 

Son of Morni, fhe faid, prepare the nar- 


row tomb. Sleep comes, like a cloud, on my 
C4 foul, 
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foul. The eyes of Oithéna are dim. O had 
I dweit at Duvranna, in the bright beam’ of 
my fame! then had my years come on with 
joy; and the virgins would blefs my fteps. But 
T fall. in youth, fon of Morni , pie ue vias 
‘fhal!l blufh in his hall. 


Bue fell ure on the rock of Trométhon. 
He 
came to Morven; but we faw the darknefs of bis 
foul. Offian took the harp in the praile of Oi- 
théna. The brightnefs of the face of Gaul re- 


The mournful hero raifed her, tomb. 


turned. But his figh rofe, at times, in the midft 
of his friends, like -blaffs that fhake their unfie- 
quent wings, after the itormy winds are laid. 


CROMA: 
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t was the voice of my love! few are his vi- 
fits to the dreams of Malvina! Open your 
airy halls, ye fathers of mighty Tofcar Un- 
fold the gates of your clouds; the fteps of 
Mal- 


*) Malvina the daughter of Tofcar is overheard by 
Offian, lamenting the death of Ofcar her lover, 
Offian , to divert her orief , relates his own 
actions in an expedition; which he undertook, at 
Fingal’s command, to aid Crothar the petty king 
of Croma, a country in Ireland, againit Roth- 
mar who invaded his dominions. The ftory is 
delivered down thus, in tradition. Crothar king 
of Croma being blind with age, and his fon 
too young for the field, Rothmar the chief of 
Tromlo refolved to avail himfelf, of the oppor- 
tunity offered of annexing the dominions of Cro- 
thar to his own. He accordingly marched into 
the country fubje&. to Crothar, but which he | 

f held 


/ 
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Malvina’s departure are near. I have heard a 
yoice in my\ dream. I feel the fluttering of 
my foul. Why didtt thou. come ; o blaft, from — 
the dark-rolling of the lake? Thy ruftling 
wing was in the trees , ‘the dream of Malvina 
departed. | But fhe beheld her love, when his 
robe of mift fiew on the wind; the beam of 


uo 


the fun was on his fkirts, they littered like 
the gold.of the ftranger. It was the voice of 
my love!,few are his vilits to my dreams! 
But thou dwelleft in the foul of Maivina ’ 
fon, of mighty Offan. My fighs arife with the 
beam of the eaft,; my tears defcend with the 


drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in thy 


~ 


prefen- 


held of Asth or Artho, who was, at the time, 
fupreme king of Ireland.’ : 


Crothar being, ‘on account of his age and 
blindnefs, unfit for a@tion, fent for aid to Fin- 
gal king of Scotland; who ordered his fon OF 
fian to the relief of Crothar. Bur before his ar- 
rival Fovar-gormo, the fon of Crothar, attacking 
Rothmar, was flain himfelf, tand his forces to- 
tally defeated. Offian renewed the war; came 
to battle, killed’ Rothmar, and ronted his army. 
Croma being thus delivered of its /eneifiies , of 
fian returned .to Scotland. 


AUP @EIM) , |, 


preferice, Ofcar, with all my brahches rotund 
me: but thy death came like’a blaft from the 
defart, and laid my green head low; the fpring 
veturned with its fhowers, but no leaf of mine 
arofe. The virgins faw me filent in the hall, 
-and they. touched the harp of joy. The tear 
was. on the cheek of Malvina: the virgins be- 
held me in my grief. Why art thou fad, they’ 
faid; thow firft of the maids of Lutha? Wes he 
~dovely as the beam of the morning, and itately 
in thy fight? 

Pleafant is thy fone in Offian’s ear, daugh- 
ter of ftreamy Lutha! Thou haft heard the mu- 
fic. of departed bards in the dream of thy reft, 
when fleep fell on thine eyes, at the murmur 
of Moruth *),.. When) thou didft return from | 
the chace, in the day of the fun , thou haft 
heard the mufic of the bards, and thy fong is 
lovely. tis lovely ; o Malvina, but it, melts 
the fonl. There is a joy in grief, when peace 
dwells in the breaft of the fad. But forrow 
waftes the mournful, o daughter of Tofcar, 
and their days aré few. They fall away, like 
the flower, on which the fun looks in his 
ftrenoth, after the mildew has paffed over it, 
sand its head is heavy with the drops of night. 

At- 


j 
*) Mor’-ruth, great ftream. 
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Attend to the tale of Offian, omaid; he ree 
members the days of his youth. 

) The king commanded; I raifed my fails, 
and rufhed into the bay of Croma; into Cro- 
ma’s founding bay in lovely Innis- fail. *) 
High on the coaft arofe the towers of Crothar 
kine of fpears; Crothar renowned in the battlés 
of his youth; but age dwelt. then around the 
chief. Rothmar raifed the {word againft the 
hero; and the wrath» of Fingal burned. He 
fent Offian to meet Rothmar in battle, for the 
chief of Croma was the companion of his 
youth, 

I fent the bard before me with fongs; 1 
came into the hall of Crothar. There fat the 
hero amidft the arms of his fathers, but his 
eyes had failed. His eray locks waved around 
a ftaff,.on which the warrior leaned. He hum- 
med the fong of other times, when the found 
of our arms reached his ears. Crothar’rofe, 
ftretched his aged hand, and bleffed the fon of 
Fingal. 

Offian! faid the hero, the’ ftreneth of Cro- 
thar’s arm has failed. O could I lift the fword, 
as on the day that Fingal fought at Strutha! 
He was the firft of mortal men; but Crothar 

had 


*) Innis - fail; one of the ancient names of Ireland. 
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had alfo his fame. “The kine of Morven  prai- 
fed me, and he placed on my arm the bofly 
fhield of Calthar, whom the hero had flain in 
war. Doft thou not behold it on the wall? for 
Crothar’s eyes have failed. Is thy ftrength, like 
thy father’s, Offian? let the aged feel thine arm. 

I gave my arm to the king; he feels it 
with his aged hands. The figh rofe in his 
breaft, and his tears defcended. Thou art ftrong, 
my fon, he faid, but not like the king of 
Morven. But who is like that hero among the 
mighty in war! Let the feaft of my halls be 
{pread; and let my bards raife the fone. Great 
is he that is within my walls, fons of ecchoing 
Croma! 

The feaft is fpread. The harp is heard : 
. and joy is in the hall. But it was joy covering 
afigh, that darkly dwelt in every breaft. It 
was like the faint beam of the moon fpread on 
a cloud in heaven. At length the mufic ¢eafed, 
and the aged king of Croma {poke; he fpoke 
without a tear, but the fioh {welled in the 
mid{t of his voice. 

Son of Fingal! doft thou not behold the 
darknefs of Crothar’s hall of fhells? My foul 
was not dark at the feaft, when my people liv- 
ed. I rejoiced in the prefence of ftrangers , 

} when 
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when my fon fhoné in the hail. But, Offan, 
‘he is a beam that is departed, end left no 
ftreak of light behind. He is fallen, fon of 
Fingal, in the. battles of his father, + Roth- 
mar the chief of gtaffy Tromlo heard that my 
eyes had failed; he heard that my arms were 
fixed in the hall, and the pride of his foul aro- 
fe. He came towards Croma; my people fell 
befgre him. TI took my arms in the hall, but 
what could fightlefs Crothar do? My fteps we- 
re unequal; ny grief was great. I withed for 
the days, that were paft. Days! wherein I 
fought; and conquered in the field of blood. 
My fon returned from the chace; the fair-hair- 
ed Fovar-gormo * ). He had not lifted his 
{word in battle, for=-his arm-was young. But 
the foul, ofthe youth was great; the fire of 
valour burnt in his eyes. He faw the disorder- 
ed fteps of his father, and his figh arofe. 
King of Croma, he fhaid, is it becaufe thou 
haft no fon; is it for the weaknels of Fovar- 
gorma’s arm, that thy fighs arife? 1 begin, my 
father, to feel the ftrength of my arm; I have 
drawn the fword of my. youths and I have bent 
the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with 

the 


*) Faobhar-gofm, tke blue point of steel. 
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the youths of Croma: let me meet him, o my 
father ; for I feel my burning foul, 


And thou fhalt meet him, I faid, fon of 
the fightlefs Crothar! Put let others advance 
before thee, that I may hear the tread of thy 
feet at thy return;~for my eyes behold thee 
not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo ! 


He went, 
he met the foe; he fell. The foe advances to- 
_ wards Croma. He who flew my fon, is near, 
with all his pointed fpears. 


It is not. time to fill the fhell, I replied, 
and took my fpear. My people faw the fire 
of my eyes, and they rofe around. All night 
we ftrode along the heath. Gray morning rofe 
in the eaft. A green narrow vale appeared be- 
fore us; nor-did it want its blue ftream. The 
dark hoft of Rothmar are on its banks, with 
all their glittering arms. We fought along the 
vale ; they fled; Rothmar funk beneath my 
{word. Day had not defcended in the weft, 


- when I brought his arms to Crothar. The aged 


hero felt them with his hands; and joy bright- 
ened in his foul. 


The people gather to the hall; the found 
of the fhells is-heard. Then harps are ftrung; 
D five 
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five bards advance, and fing, by turns *), the 
praife of Offian; they poured forth their burn- 
ing fouls, and the harp anfwered to their voice. 
| d 

The 


=) Thofe extempore - compofitions were in great re- 
pute among fucceeding bards. The pieces exftant 

of that kind fhew more of the good ear, than 

/ of the poetical genius of their authots, The 
translator has orily met with one poem of this 
fort, which he thinks worthy of being preferveds 

It is a thoufand years later than Offian, burt the 
author feems to have obferved his manner, and 

} adopted foine of his expreflions. The ftory of it 
is this. _ Five bards, pafling the night in the houfe 

of a chief, who was a poet himlelf; went fever- 
ally to make their obferyations on, and _ re- 
turned with an extempore -defcription of, nighr; 


The night happened to be one in Odober, as 


appears from the poem; and in the north of 
Scotland, it has all that variety, which the bards 
afcribe to it, in their defcriptions. 
i 
FIRST ‘Barb, 


Ni is dull and dark; The clouds reft on the hills: 
No ftar with green trembling beam; no moon 
looks’ from the fky. I hear the blaf® in the 
wood; but I hearit dittant far. The Stream. of 

the 


The joy of Croma was creat; for peace return: 
ed to the land. The night came on with filen- 
, J , \ , Ce, 


{ the valley murmurs; but its murmur is fallen 
and fad. From the tree at the grave of the dead 
the loug~howliig. owl is héard. 1 fee a dun 


if 


form on the plain! 
fades 
way * the meteor marks the path. 


It is a ghot! 


it flies Some funeral fhall pafs this 


The diftant dog is howling from the hut of 
‘the hill The ftag lies on the mountain -mofs : 
the hind is at his fide. She hears the wind in 

his branchy horns. She ftarts, but lies again. 


The roe is in the cleft of the rock 3 the heath- 
* cock’s head is beneath his wing. No beat, no 
bird is abroad, but the owl and the howling 
fox. She on a leaflefs tree: he in a cloud on 
the hil, 


‘ 


Dark, ‘panting ,. trembling , fad, the traveller 
has loft his way. Through fhrubs, through 
thorns, he goes, along the gurgling rill. He 
fears the rock and the fen. He fears thé ghoft 
of night. ' The old tree groans to the blaft; the 
falling branch refounds. The wind drives the 
withered burs, clang together, along the grafs. 
it is the light tread of a ghoit! 
amidft the night. ; 


He trembles 


D 2 Dark ; 
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‘ce, and the morning returned with joy. No 
foe came in darknels, with his glittering f{pear. 
The joy of Croma was great; for the gloomy 
Rothmar was fallen. 


. 


+ 
Dark, dufky, howling is night, cloudy, windy, 
and full of ghofts! The dead are abroad! my 
friends, receive me from the night; 


SECOND BARD. : 


The wind is up. The [hower defcends. The 

> fpirit of the mountain fhricks. Woods fall from 
high, Windows flap. The growing river roars. 
The traveller attempts the ford, Hark that fhriek ! 


he dies The ftorm drives the horfe from 


the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. They tremble 
as drives the fhower, befide the mouldering bank. 


The hunter ftarts from fleep, in his lonely 
hut; he wakes the fire decayed. His wet dogs 
fmoke around him, He fills the chinks with 
heath, Loud roar two mountain-ftreams, which 


meet befide his booth, ’ 


Sad on the fide of a hill the wandering fhep- 
herd fits. The tree reféunds above him. The 
ftream roars down the rock. He waits for the 


rifing moon, to guide hiin to ‘his home. 


. Ghofts 
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I raifed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when 
they laid the chief im earth. The aged Crothar 
was there, but his fich was not heard. He 

; fearch- 


: Ghofts tide on the ftorm to-night. Sweet is 
their voice between the fqualls of wind. Their 
fongs are of other worlds. * 


The rain is paft. The ‘dry wind blows. Streams 
roar, and windows flap. Cold drops fall from 
the roof. I fee the ftarry fky. But the fhower 
gathers again. The weft js.gloomy and dark. 
Night is formy and dismal; receive-ine, my ; 
friends, from night. 


é 


THIRD BARD. 


The wind ftill founds between the hills, and 
whiftles through the grafs of the rock, ‘The firs 
fall from)-their place. , The turfy hut is torn. 
The clouds, divided, fly over the [ky, and fhew 
the burning ftars. The meteor, token of death! 
flies fparkling through the gloom. | It refts on 
the hill. I fee the withered fern, the dark-brow- 
ed rock , the fallen oak.« Who is “that in his 
{fhrowd beneath the tree, by the ftream ? 


The waves dark-tumble on the lake, and lafh 
its rocky fides. The boat is brimful in the cove; 
“D3 the 
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fearched for the wound of his fon, and found 
it in his breaft. Joy rofe in the face of the 
aged., He came and {poke to Offian. 


King 


the oars on the rocking tide. A maid fits fad 
befide the rock , and eyes the rolling ftream. 
Her lover promifed to come. She faw his boat, 
“when yet it was light, on the lake. Is this his 
broken boar on the Chore? Are thefe his groans 
on the wind? 


Hark! the’ hail rattles around. \ The flaky fnow 
defcends, ‘Fhe tops of the hills are white. The 
ftormy winds abate. Various is the night and 
cold; receive me, my friends, from night, 


FouRTH BARD... 


Night is calm and fair; blue, ftarry , fettled is 
night. The winds, with the clouds, are gone. 
They fink behind the hill. The moon is up on 
the mountain, Trees glitt@r: ftreams fhine on 
the rock, Bright rolls the fettled lake; bright the 
itream of the vale. ! 


I fee the trees overturnéd; the fhocks of corn 


en, the plain, The wakeful hind rebuilds the 
Shocks, and whiftles on the diftant field, 


Calm , 


—* 
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King ‘of fpears! he faid, my fon has not 
fallen without his fame. ‘The young warrior 
did not fly; but met death’, as ‘he went> for- 
| ward 


. 


Who comes 


' Galm, fettled, fair is night! 
from the place of the dead? ‘Thar form with the 
robe of {now}; white aris and? dark {Brown hair! 

* Je isthe daughter of the chief of the people; fhe- 
that lately fell! Come; let us view thee, o maid! 
thou that haft been the delight of heroes! The 
blaft drives the phantom away; white > without 
form, it afcends the hill. 


s i 
The breezes drive the-blue mift, flowly over 
the narrow yale. It rifes on the hill, and joins 
Night is fettled, calm, 


jts head to heaven. 
blue, ftarry, bright with the noon. | Receive me 
not, my friends; for lovely is the night. 


FIFTH BaRD, 


Night is calm, but dreary. The moon is in a 
cloud in the weft. Slow moves that pale beam 
along the fhaded hill. The diftant wave is heard., 
The torrent murmurs on the rock. The cock is 
heard from the booth. More than half the night 
is pat. The houfe - wife, groping ur the gloom, 
rekindles. the fettled fire. The huuter thinks, that 

D A day 
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ward in his ftrength. . Happy are they who die 
in- youth, when their renown is. heard! The 
feeble will not behold them in the hall;” 

ae 


day approaches, and calls his bounding dogs. He 
afcends the-hill, and whiftles on his way. A blaf 
removes the clond. He fees the ftarry plough of » 
the north, Much \of the night is to pals, He 
nods by the moffy rock, =, 


Hark! the ialeicd is in eek wood ! A low 
murmur in the vale! It is the mighty army of 
the dead returning from the air. 


The moon refts behind the hill, ‘The beam is 
fill: on that lofty rock, Long are’ the fhadows 
of the trees. Now it is dark over all. Night is 
dreary, filent, and dark; receive me,‘ my friends, 


from ni ght. 


The CHIEF. 


“Let clouds reft onthe hills, fpirits fly and tra- 
vellers fear, Let the winds of the woods arife, j 
the founding ftorms defcend. Roar ftreams and 
windows flap, and green- winged meteors fly; 
rife the pale moon from behind her hills, or 
inclofe her head in clouds; night is ahke to me, 

lue, ftormy, or gloomy the {ky.:» Night flies 

; fs 
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{mile at their trembling hands. Their memory 
fhall be honoured;in the fong; the young tear 
of the virgin falls:», But the aged wither away, 
by degrees, and the fame of their youth begins 

to 


= ais - 
before the beam , when it is poured on the hill, 
The young day returns from his clouds, but we 
\ 
return no more, 


Where are our chiefs of old? ‘Where onr 
kings of mighty name? The fields of their b_,2- 
Jes are filent. Scarce their mofly tombs remain. 
We fhall alfo be forgot. . This lofty houfe fhall 
fall. Our fons fhal] not behold the ruins in 
grafs. They fhall afk of the aged, “Where 
ftood-the walls of our fathers?” 


Raife tHe fong, and ftrike the harp; fend 
round the fhells of joy. Suspend +a hundred ta- 
pers on high. Youths and maids, begin the dance, 
Let fome gray bard be near me, to tell the deeds 
of other times; of kings renowned in our. land, 
of chiefs we behold no more. Thus let the 
night pafs, until morning - fhall appear in our 
halls. Then let the bow be at hand, the dogs , 
the youths of the chace. We fhall afcend the 
hill with day; and awake the deer. 

\ 
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to be forgot. They fall in fecret; the figh of 
their fon is not heard. Joy is ‘around their 
tomb; and the ftone of their fame is placed 
without a’ tear. appy are they who! die in 
youth, when their renown is’ around them} 


BERRA. 


BERRATHON: 
POEM 


ra, 


BERRATHON: 
A POEM*) 


»end thy blue courfe, o ftream, round the 
e¢ 

narrow plain of Lutha**), Let the green 
woods hang over it from their mountains; and 


the | 


/ 


#) This poem is reputed to have been compofed by 
Offian , alittle time before his death; and cone 
fequently it is known in tradition by no other 
name than Offian’s laff hymn. The translator 
has taken the liberty to call it Berrathon , from 
the epifode concerning the re-eftablifhment of 
Larthmor king of that ifland , after he had been 
dethroned by his own fon Uthal. Fingal in his 
voyage to Lochlin, [Fing. B. III. ] whither he 

had 


**) Lutha, fwift ftream. It is impoffible, at this 
diftance of time, to ascertain where the fcene 
here .defcribed lies, Tradition is filent on that 
head, and there is patie in the poein, from 
which a conjecture can be drawn. 
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the fun look on it at noon. The thiftle is 
there on its rock, and fhakes its beard to the 
wind, ‘The abet ie tt its heavy head, wav- 

ing 


’ 


had been invited by Starno the father of Agan- 
decca, fo often mentioned in Offian’s poems; 
couched at Berrathon, an ifland of Scandinavia; 
where he was Kindly entertained by Larthmor 
the petty king cf the place, who was a vafial 


‘of the fupreme kings of Lochlin. The hofpitali-. 


ty of Larthmor gained him Fingal’s friendfhip, 
avhich that hero Peinitbas after the imprifone 
ment of Larthmot by his own fon, by fending 
OMan and Tofcar, the father of Malvina fo of- 
ten mentioned, to refcue Larthmor, and to_pu- 
aifh the unnatural behaviour of Uthat, Uthal 
was handfome to a proverb, and confequently 
much admired by the ladies, Nina=thoma,; the 
beautiful _ daughier of Torthoma, a néighbour- 
ing prince, fell in love and fied with him. He 
proved unconftant; for another lady, whofe na- 
me is not inentioned , gaining his affedions , 
he confined Nina-thoma to a defart ifland near 
the coaft of Berrathon. She was relieved by 
* ° Offian, who, in company. with Tofcar 5 landing 
on Berrathon , defeated the forces of Uthal, 
and killed him in a fingle combat. Nina-tho- 
ma, whofe love not all the bad behaviour 

| ot 
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ing; at times, to»the gale. -Why doft thou 
awake: me, o gale? it feems to fay; I am co- 
vered with the drops. of heaven, The time of 
my fading is near, and the blaft that ‘hail 
{eatter, iny leaves. To-morrow fhall the travel- 

ler 


of Uthal could erafe, hearing of his death, died 

of grief. In the mean time Larthmor is reftor- 
‘ed’, and Offiai and Tofcar returned in triumph 
e ta) Fingal. ‘ 
1 tas . 
The prefent, poem opens with an elegy on 
thé death of Malvina. the daughter of Tofcar, 
and clofes with prefages of the poet’s death, 
It is alinoit altogether in a lyric meafure , and 
has that melancholy air, which diftinguifhes thé 
remains of the works of Offian. If ever he 
compofed any thing of a merry turn, it is long 
fince loft. The ferious and melancholy make 
the moft lating impreffions on the htman mind,, 
and bid faireft for being transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation by tradition. Nor is it 
probable, that Offian deale much in chearful 
compofition. Melancholy is fo much the compan- 
ion of a great genius, that it is difficult to fe- 
parate the idea of levity from chearfulnefs, which 
is fometimes the mark of an amiable dispofition 
but never the characteriftic of elevated parts. 
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ler come, he that faw ‘mei in‘my beauty’, fhall 
come; his eyes will: fearch the field, but they 
So fhall they fearch in 
vain, for the ¥oice of Cona, after it has failed 
in the field. The hunter ~fhall come’ forth in 
the morning, and the voice of my harp fhall 


will not find me. 


not be heard. ‘‘Where is'the fon of car-borne 
Fingal?’ The tear will be on his cheek. 


Then come thou, o Malvina, *) with all 
thy mufic, come; lay Offian inthe plain of 
Lutha; let his tomb rife in the lovely field. — 
Malvina! where art thou, with thy fongs; with 
the foft found of thy fteps? Son ~** 9) of 
Alpin, art thou near? where is the datghter of 
Tofcar? . 


oh 


I paffed,o fon of Fingal, by Tar -lutha’s 
moffy walls. The fimoke of the hall was ceaf- 
ed: filence was among the trees of the hill. 

The 


*') Mal-mhina, foft or lovely brow. Mb in the Ga- 
lic language has the fame found with v in 
Englifh. 


**) Tradition has not handed down ,the name of 
this fon of Alpin. His father was one of 
Fingal’s, principal bards, and he appears himfelf 


to have had a poetical genius. 
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The voice of the ober. was over. I faw -the 
daughters of the bow. » f afked about Malvina, 
but they anfwered not. They turned their fa- 
ces away: thin darknefs covered their -beauty. 
They were like ftars, on a rainy hill, by night, 
each looking faintly through her mift, 


Pleafant*) be thy reft, o lovely beam! 
foon haft thou fet on our hills! The fteps of 
thy departure were ftately , like the moon_on 
the blue, trembling wave. But thou haft left 
us in darknefs, firft of the maids of Lutha ! 
We fit, at the rock, and there is ‘no voice; no 
licht but the meteor of fire! Soon haft thou 
fet, Malvina, daughter of generous Tofcar! 


But thou rifeft like the beam of the eaft, 
among the fpirits of thy friends, where they fit 
in their ftormy halls, the chambers of the 
thunder. 
blue curling fides’ are high. The winds are 
beneath it, with their wings; within it is the 

dwell- 


A cloud hovers over Cona: its 


5 : ere ~ . 
*) Offiau fpeaks. He calls Malvina a beam of light, 
and continues the metaphor throughout the pa- 


ragraph. 
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dwelling *) of Fingal. oThere the hero fits in 
darkneis; his airy fpear is in his hand. His 
Shields: half+ covered ‘with clouds, is like the 
darkened moon; when one half {till remains in 
the, wave 5. and the other looks iickly.on the 


field. 


His friends fit around the king, on mift; 
and hear the fongs of Ullin: he ftrikes the half- 
viewlefs harp; and raifes the feeble voice. The 
leffer heroes, with a’ thoufand meteors, licht 
the alry hall, Malvina rifes, in the midft; 
blufh is on her cheek. She beholds the’ un- 
known faces of her fathers, ane turns afide her 


humid eyes. 


Art thou come fo foon, faid Fingal, daugh- 
ter of generous Tofcar? Sadnefs dwells in the 
-halls 


*) The defcription of this ideal palace of Fingal, is 
very poetical, and agreeable tothe notions of 
thofe times, concerning the ftate of the deceafed, 
who were fuppofed to purfue, after death, the 
pleafures and employments of their former life. 
The fituation of Offian’s heroes, in their fepara- 

te ftate, if not entirely happy, is more agreeable, 
than the notions of the ancient Greeks  concern- 
ing their departed heroes. Seé Hom. Odyff: 
L, il. 
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halls sof Lutha. My saved fon *) is fad 


hear the breeze of Cona, that was wont to“tif¢ 
thy heavy locks.’ It comes to, the ‘hall, but 
thou art not there; its voice is mournful among: 
the arms of thy LL: Go with thy ruftling 
wing, o breeze! and figh on Malvina’s tomb, 
It rifes yonder beneath. Pee. “rock, at the ‘blue 
ftrezm of Lutha. The maids**)_ are “departed to 
their piace; and thou alone, ° breeze, mourn- 
eft there, 

But who comes from the dufky weft, fup- 
ported on a cloud? A {mile is on his gray, 
watry face; his locks of mitt fly” on the winds 
he bends forward on his airy {pear: it, is th 
father, Malvina! Why fhineft thou, fo foon, 
on our Atte Pg ‘he fays, o lovely licht of Lu- 
fhal - But thou wert fad, my daughter, 
for thy friends were pafled away. The fons of 
little men ine were in the hall; ‘and: none 


res 


~*) Offian, who had a | great friendfhip for Malvina , 
both on account of her love for his fon Otcar , 
and her ‘attention to his own poems. 

**)) That is, the young virgins, who fang the funeral 
elegy, over her tomb, . patol 

a Offian, by way of Sistdlpete,: calfg thofe, who 

facceeded the heroes whole ‘aétions’ he cbleBrates, 

E 2 the 
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remained of the heroes , but Offian king of 
{pears. 


And doft thou remember Offian, car-borne 
| Tofcar *) fon of Conloch? The battles of our 
youth were many ; our fwords went together 

to the field. They faw us coming like two 
falling rocks; and the fons of the ftranger fled. 
There come the warriors of Cona, they faid; 
their fteps are in the paths of the vanquifhed. 


Draw near, fon of Alpin, to the fong of 
the aged. The actions of other times are in my 
foul: my memory beams on the days that are 
paft. On the days of the mighty Tofcar, when 
our path was in the deep. Draw near, fon of 

. are ‘eee Alpin , 
the fons of Tittle men. Tfadition is entirely filent 
concerning what paffed in the north, 1mmediate- 
ly after the death of Fingal and all his heroes: 
but it appears, from that term of ignominy juft 
mentioned, that the actions of their fucceffors 
were not to be compared to thofe of the re- 


nowned Fingalians, 


* Tofcar' was the fon of that Conloch, who was 
‘alfo father to the lady, whofe unfortunate death 
is related in the laft epifode of the fecond book 
of Fingal. 


‘PO ERM? —— 


Alpin, to the laft found *) :of >the ‘voice. of » 
Cona. i 

~The king of Morven commanded, and I 
raifed my fails to the wind. Tofcar chief of 
Eutha flood at my fide, as I rofe: on the dark- 
blue wave. Our courfe was to fea-furrounded 
Berrathon **), the ifle of many fforms. There 
dwelt , with his locks of age, the ftately 
ftrength of Larthmor. Larthmor, who fpread 
the feaft of ihells to Comhal’s mighty fon, 
when he went to Starno’s halls, in the days of © 
Agandecca. But when the chief was old, the 
pride of his fon arofe, the pride of. fair- haired 
Uthal, the love of a thoufand maids. He bound 
the ‘aged Larthmor, and dwelt in his founding 
halls, | ) 

_ Long pined the king in his cave, befide 
his rolling fea. Morning did not come to his 
dwelling ; nor the burning oak by night. But 

the 

*) Offian feems to intimate by this expreffion, that 

this poem ‘was the lait of his compofition ; fo 
that there is fome foundation for the traditional 
title of the laft hymn of Offian. 

**) Barrathon, a promontory in the midft of waves. 

, The poet gives it the epithet of fea - furrounded, 


to prevent its being taken for a peniufula in the 
literal fenfe, 
ES 
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‘the wind of ocean was there, and the parting 
beam of the moon. The red ftar looked on 
the king, when it: trembled on the weftern wa- 
‘ve. Snitho came to: Selma’s. hail: Snitho com- 
panion of Larthmor’s: youth. .He told of the 
king of Bacrathon:°the wrath ef Fingal rofe. 
Thrice he asiumed ‘the fpear, refolved to ftretch 
his hand to Uthal. -But the memory *). of his 
lattions rofe beforeithe king, and he fent his 
fon and Tofcar..| Our joy was great on the 
rolling fea; and>we often half-unfheathed our 
Swords.** ).. For never before had we fought 
Hosea =i a atone, 


*) The meaning of the poet is, that Fingal remem- 
“bered his own great ations; and confequently 
would not fully them by engaging m a petry 

\ war againft Uthal, who was fo far his inferior 


in valour and power, 


» 


{ 
**) The impatience of young warriors, going on their 


fir expedition , is well marked by their half-draw- 
ing their fwords, ‘The modefty of Offiaa, in 
his narration of a ftory which does him fo much 
honour , is remarkable; and his humanity to 
Ninathoma would, grace, 2 hero. of our own po- 
lifhed age, Though Offian paffes over his: own 
actions in filence, or [lightly mentions them 5 
tradition has dove, ample juftice to his martial 
fame, and perhaps has exaggerated the actions 


of the poet beyond the bounds of credibility, 
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ye: 
alone, in the battles of the fpear. Night came 
down on the ocean; the winds departed on 
their wings. Cold and pale is the moon. The 
red ftars lift their heads. Our courfe is flow 
along the coaft of Berrathon; the white waves 


tuinble on the rocks: 


What voice is that , faid. Tofcar , which 
comes between the founds of the-waves? It is 
foft, but mournful, like the voice of departed 
bards. But I behold the maid *), fhe fits on 
the rock alone. Her head bends on her arm 
of fnow: her dark hair is in the wind, Hear, 
fon of Fingal, her fong, it is f{mooth as the 
| We came to 


gliding waters of Lavath. 
the filent bay, and heard the maid of, night. 


How tone will ye roll around me, blue- 
tumbling waters of ocean? My dwelling was 
not always in caves, nor beneath the whiftling 
free: The feaft was fpread in Torthdéma’s hall; 
my father delighted in my voice. The youths 
beheld me in the fteps of my lovelinefs, and 
they bleffed the dark-haired Nina-thoma. It was 
then thou didf&t come, o Uthal! like the fun of 

| heaven. 


*').Nina-thoma the daughter ef Torthoma,; who had 
siceg cxkeemeonfined to a defart ifland by her lover Uthal. 
1 
\E4 
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heaven. The fouls of the virgins: are thine, 
fon ‘of generous. Larthmor! But why doft thou 
leave me alone in the midft of roaring waters? 
Was my foul derk) with thy death? Did my 
ehite hand. lift’ the fword? Why then hait thou 
left me alone, king of high Finthormo! *) 


The tear ftarted from my eye, when I 
heard the voice of the maid, TI ftood before 
‘her in my arms, and {poke the words of pea- 
ce. Lovely dweller of the cave, what 
figh is in that breaft? Shall Offian lift his fword 
in thy prefence, the deftruétion of thy foes? — 
Daughter of Torthéma, rife, I have heard the 
words of thy grief. The race of Morven are 
around thee, who never injured the weak. 
Come to our dark-bofomed fhip, thou brighter 
than that fetting moon. Our courfe is to the 
rocky Berrathon, to the ecchoing walls of Fin- 
thormo, She came in her beauty, fhe 
came withall her lovely fteps. Silent joy brigltt- 
ened in her face, as when the fhadows fly from 
the field of fprine ; the blueftream is rolling 


in 


/ 

*) Finthormo, the palace of Uthal. The names in 
this epifode are not of a Celtic eriginal; which 
makes it probable that Offian founds his peem 
on a true ftory. 
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in bri¢htnefs, and the green bufh bends over 
its courfe. 

The morning rofe with its beams. We 
came to Rothma’s bay. A bosr rufhed from the 
wood; my fpear pierced his fide. I rejoiced 
over the blood *), and forefaw my crowing 
fame. But now the found of Uthal’s train 
came from the high Finthormo; they {pread over 
the heath to the chace of the boar. Himfelf 
comes flowly on; in-the pride of his ftrength. 
He lifts two pointed fpears. On his fide is the 
hero’s fword. Three youths carry his polifhed 
bows: the bounding of five dogs is before him. 
His warriors move on, at a diftance, admiring 
the fteps of the king. Stately was the fon of 
Larthmor! but his foul was dark. Dark as the 

~troubled face of the moon, when it foretels 
the f{torms. 


We rofe on the heath before the king; he- 
ftopt in the midft of his courfe. His warriors 


gathered 


* ) Offian thought; that his killing the boar, on his 
firit landing in Berrathon, was a good omen. of 
his future fuccefs in that ifland. The prefent ~ 

highlanders look, with a degree of fuperftition, 

upon the fuccefs of their firft a&ion, after they 

have engaged in any defperate undertaking. 
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gathered around, and a gray> haired bard. ad- 

anced. Whence are the fons of the ftrengers? 
becun the bard. The childrenjof the unhappy 
come to Berrathon; to the {word of ‘car- borne 
Uthal.. He f{preads no feaft in his hall: the 
blood of firangers is ‘on his ftreams. . Hf from 
Selma’s walls ye come, from the moffy walls 
of Fingal, chufe three youths to go to your 
king, to tell of the falls of his people. Perhaps 
the hero, may come and pour his blood .on 
Uthal’s fword; fo fhall the fame of Finthormo 
arife, like the growing tree of the vale, 


Never will it rife, o bard, 1 faid. in the 
pride of my wrath. He anti fhrink in the 
prefence of Fingal, whofe eyes are the flames 
of death.) The fon ef Comhal comes, and the 


‘kings vanifh in his prefence; they are rolled 


together, like mift, by the breath of his rage. 
Shall three teil to Fingal, that his people fell? 
Ves !s they may tell it, bard! ‘but his 
people fhail fall with fame, 


I ftood in the darknefS of my’ ftrensth; 
Tofear drew his fword at my fide. The \ foe 
came on like a ftream: the mingled found of 
death arofe. Man took man, fhield met fhield; 
fiecl. mixed its, beams with, ficel, ‘——-« Darts 


hifs 


4 
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hifs\ through air; fpears ring on mails; and 
{words on broken bucklers bound. As the noite 
of an aged grove beneath the roaring wind, 
when a thoufand ehofts break, the trees by 
night , fuch was the. din of arms. —— But 
Uthal fell beneath my fword; and the tearhung 
in my eye.” Thou art fallen *), young tree, 
I faid; with all thy beauty round thee. Thou 
art fallen on thy plains, and the Sehr is bare. 
The winds come from the defart, and there is 
no found in thy leaves! Lovely art thou ia 
rdeath fon of car-borne Larthmor, | 
Nina- 
*) To mourn over the fall of their enemies, was a 
practice univerfal among Offian’s heroes. This 
is more agreeable to. humanity, than the fhame- 
r ful infulting of the dead, fo common in Homer, 
and after hit, fervilely copied by all his imita- 
tors, the humane Virgil not excepted , who ha- 
ve been more fuccefsful in borrowing the imper- 
fedions of that great-poet, than in their imita- 
b tions of his beauties, Homer, it is probable, 
gave the manners of the times in which he wro- 
te, not his own fentiments: Offian alfo feems 
to keep, to the fentiments of his heroes, THe 
reverence, which the moft barbarous highlanders 
have ftill for the remains of the deceafed, feems 
ro have defcended to them from their moft re- 

shote anceftors, 
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Nina-thoma. fat on the fhore, an heard 
the found of battle. She turned her red eyes 
on Lethmal,\the gray-haired bard of Selma! 
for he had remained on the coaft, with the 
daughter of. Torthéma. Son of the times of 
old! fhe faid, I hear the notfe of death. Thy 
friends have met with Uthal, and the chief is 
low! O that I had remained on the rock, in- 
clofed with the tumbling waves! Then would 
my foul be fad, but his death would not reach ; 
my ear. Art thou fallen on thy heath, o fon 


of high Finthormo! thou did leave me on>a 


rock, but my foul was full of thee. Son of 


high Finthormo. art thou fallen on thy heath? 


She rofe pale in her tears, and faw the 
bloody fhield of Uthal; fhe faw it in Offian’s 
hand; -her fteps were distracted on the heath. 
‘She flew; fhe found him; the fell. Her foul 
came forth in ‘2 figh. Her hair is fpread on 
his face. My burftine tears defeend. A tomb 
~ arofe on the unhappy 5 and my fone was heard. 


Reft, haplefs children of youth! at the 
noife of that mofty ftream. The virgins will 
fee your tomb, at the chace, and turn away 
their. weeping eyes. Your fame will be in the 
- fong; the voice of the harp will be heard in 

i your 
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your praifes’ The daughters of Selma ‘fhall hear 
it; and-your renown fhall be in other lands. 
Reft, children of youth, ~at wy noife of 
the mofly itream. 


Two days we remained on the coaft. The 
heroes of Berrathon ‘convened. We brought 
Larthmor to his halls; the feaft of fhells was 
fpread. The joy of the ‘aged was great 5 
he looked to the arms of his fathers; the arms 
which he left in his hall, when the pride of 
Uthal arofe. We were renowned before 
Larthmor, and he bleffed the chiefs of Morven; 
but he knew not, that his fon was low, the 
ftately ftrength of Uthal. They had told: that 
he had retired to the woods, with the tears 
of grief; they had told it, but he was filent in 
the tomb of Rothma’s heath. 


| On the. fourth day we raifed our fails ta 
the roar of the northern wind. Larthmor came 
to the coaft, and his bards raifed the fone. 
The joy of the king was great, he looked to 
Rothma’s gloomy heath; he faw the tomb of 
his fon; and the memory of Uthal rofe. 
Who of my heroes, he faid, lies’ there? he 
feems to have been of the kings. of -{pears; 


Was he renowned in my halls, before the pri- 
de of Uthal rofe? f 


Ya 
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Yevlare filent, ye fons of Berrathons is: the 
My heart melts for 


king of heroes low ? 
thee, o Uthab; though thy hand was againft 
thy father. ——-“ O that I had remained in the 
cave! that my fon had dwelt in Finthormo! — 
1 might have heard the tread of his feet, when 


he went to the chace of the boar. i might 
have heard his voice on.the blaft of my cave. 
Then would my foul be glad: but now dark- 


nefs dwells in. my halls. 


Such were my deeds’, fon of Alpin, when 
the arm of my youth was flrong; fuch were *) 
- the ad¥ions of Tofcar , the cat-borne fon of 
Conloch. But Tofcar is on his flying cloud; 
and I am aldne at Lutha: my voice is like 
the laft found of the wind, when it forfakes 
the woods. But Offian fhall no be long alone, 
he fees the mift, that fhall receive his ehoft. 
He beholds the mift; thet fhall ferm his robe ; 
when he appears on his ‘hills. The fons of litt- 
le men fhall behold me, and admire the ftature 
of the chiefs of old. They fhall creep to their 
eaves, and look to the fky with fear; for my 
fteps fhall be in the clouds, and darkne{s fhall 
roll on my fide. . 

Lead, 


*) Offian fpeaks. 
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Lead, fon of Alpin, lead .the aged to his 
woods. The. winds, begin to rife. .The:, dark 
wave, of .the lake refonnds. Bends there not a 


~ tree from Mora with its branches bare? It bends, 


~ 


fon of Alpin, in the. ruftling blaft. My harp. 
hangs on a blafted) branch. The found of its 
f{trings is mournful. —— Does the wind touch 
thee, o harp, or is it fome paffine. choft? 


It is the hand of Malvina! but bring ,me. the 
harp, fon of Alpin; another. fong fhall rife. 


My foul {hall depart in the found; «my; fathers” 


Their 
dim. faces fhall. hang, with joy, from their 


fhall hear it in their airy hall. 


clouds ;, and their hands receive their fon. 


) The aged oak bends over the ftream. 
it fighs with all its,mofs. The withered fern 
whifttes* “near, and mixes, as it waves, with 
Offian’s ‘hair. Strike the harp and raife 
the fong: be near, with all yout wings, ye 


winds. Bear the mournful found away to Fin- 
gal’s airy hall. Bear it to Fingal’s hall, ‘that 


ee he 
#) 4 Here Ere the lyric piece, with which, tradi-. 
tion fays , Offian concluded his poems, —— It 
is fet to imufic, and ftill fung in the north, with 
a great deal of wild fimplicity , but little ai 
of found. , 
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fie may Hear the voice of his fon; the voice of 
The* blaft 
of the north opens thy gates, oking, and I 


him that praifed the mighty. 


behold thee fitting on mift, dimly gleaming in 
all thine arms. Thy form now is not the ter- 
tor of the valiant: but like a watery cloud; 
when we fee the ftars behind it with their 
weeping eyes. Thy fhield ‘is like the eged 
moon: ‘thy! fword a vapour half- kindled with 
fire. Dim and feeble is the chief, who travel- 
led in: brightnefs before. de 


But thy’ fteps *) are on the winds of the 
defart, and the ftorms darken in thy hand. 
.. »dhou 


~ 


it 
*) This magnificent defcriptiom-of the power of Fin- 
gal over the winds and ftorms, and the image 
of his taking the fun, and hiding him in the 
clouds, do not correfpond with the preceding 
paragraph, where he is reprefented as a feeble 
ghoft, and no more the TERROR OF THE VA- 
LIANT; but it agrees with the notion: of the ti- 
mes concerning the fouls of the deceafed , who, 
it was fuppofed , had the command of the winds 
and ftorms, but in combat were not a imatch 
for valiant men. 


tt 
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Thou takeft the fun in thy wrath, and hideft 
him in thy clouds. The fons of little men are 
afraid; and a thoufand fhowers defcend. ——~ 


But when thou comeft forth in thy mild: 
nefs; the gale of the morning is near thy cour- 
fe. The fun laughs in his blue fields; and the 
oray f{tream winds in its valley. — The bafhes 
fhake their green heads in the wind. The roes 
bound towards the defart. 


But there is a murmur in the heath! the 
ftormy winds abate! I hear the voice of Fin- 
gal, Long has it been abfent from mine ear! — 

Come, 


it Was the immoderate praife beltowed by the 
poets on their departed friends, that gave the 
firt hint to fuperftition to deify the deceafed 
heroes; and thofe new divinities owed all their 
attributes to the fancy of the bard who fung 
their elegies. . 


“We do not find, that ‘the praifes of Fingal 
had this effect upon his countrymen; bur that is 
to be imputed to the idea they had of power, 
“which they always connected with bodily ftrength 
and perfonal valour, both which were disfolved 
by death: 

F 
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Come, Offian, come away, he fays: Fingal has 
received his fame. We paffed away, like fla- 
mes that had fhone for a feafon; our departure 
was in renown. Though the plains of our 
battles are dark and filent; our fame is in the 
four gray fiones. The voice of Offian has been 
heard; and the harp was ftrung in Selma. — 
Come, Offian, come away, he fays, and fly 
with thy fathers on clouds. 


And come I will, thou king of men! the 
~ life of Offian fails. I begin to vanifh on Co- 
na; and my fteps are not feen in Selma. Be- 
fide the ftone of Mora I fhall fall afleep. The 
winds whiftling in my grey hair fhall not wa- 
ken me. ~ Depart on thy wings, o wind: 
thou can{ft not disturb the reft of the bard. 
The night is long, but his eyes are heavy; de- 
part, thou ruftling blaft. 


But why art thou fad, fon of- Fingal? 
Why grows the cloud of thy foul? The chiefs 
of other times are ‘departed; they have gone 
without their fame. The fons of future years 
fhall pafs away; and another race arife. The 
people are like the waves of ocean: like the 

leaves 
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leaves *) of woody Morven; they pafs away in 
the ruftling blaft, and other leaves lift theit 
green heads. | : 


Did thy beauty laft, o Ryno **)? Stood 
the ftrength of car-borne Ofcar? Fingal himfelf 
paffed 


> 


*) The fame thought may be found almoft in the 
fame words, in Homer, vi. 46. 


O'l™m ep QuAAwy yevey , 7014 de nol avdowy. 
an p) 3 *, s/n 
Quhha randy T wvEenog Komodo vey HAH 

Ae de-D tyy” 
F , = ? 3 = Lobe 3 , 
Turetowou Duet expos 0 errpiyvercy coy. 


Mr. Pope falls {hort of his original; in particu- 
lar he has omitted altogether the beautifnl,image 
of: the wind ftrewing. the withered leaves on the 


ground, 


\ 


Like leaves on trees the race of men are tound, 
Now green in youth, now withing on the 
ground 3 
Anothef ‘ace the following {pring fupplies ; 
They fall fucceflive,; and fucceffive rife. 


Pork 


**) Ryno, the fon of Fingal, who! was killed in Ire- 
land; in the war againit Swaran; [Fing. b. 5.] 


Fe: was 
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patted away; and the halls of ‘his fathers forgot 
his {teps. And fhalt thou remain, aged 
; , ai ‘bara! 


was remarkable for the beauty of his perfon, 
his fwiftnefs and great exploits. Minvane, the 
danghter of Morni, and fifter to Gaul fo men- 
tioned in Offian’s “compofitions, was in love 


with Ryno. Her lamentation over her lo- 


ver is introduced as an epilode in one of Offian’s 
great poems. The lamentation is the only part 
of the poem now ‘extant ; and as it has fome 
poetical merit, I have fubjoined it to this note. 
The poet reprefents Minvane as feeing, from one 
of the rocks of Morven, the fleet of Fingal re- 
turning from Ireland, 


he blufhing; fad, from Morven’s rocks, bends 
over the darkly-rolling fea, She faw the youths 


in all their arms. Where, Ryno, where 


art thou? 


Our dark looks told that he was low! 


That pale the herd Hew on clouds! That in the 
grafs of Morven’s hills, his feeble voice was 


heard in wind! 


And is the fon of Fingal fallen, on Ullin’s 
mofly plains? Strong was the arm that congquer- 


ed. him! —— Ah me! I-am alone. 


Alone 
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bard ! orlien ithe mips? have failed? ‘But 
my fame, fhall-remain ,, and: grow: like. the ,oak 
; of 


Alone Yewilf not be, ye winds! that ‘lift my 
dark-brown hair. My fighs will not long mix 
with your ftream ;,for I mutt fleep with Ryno. 


I fee thee not, with beauty’s fteps returning 
from the chace, - “The night i is round Mins 
vane’s dove 5 ; and filence dwells with Ryno. 


Where are thy dogs, and where thy bow? 
Thy fhield that was fo ftrong? Thy fword like 
heaven’s defcending fire?, The bloody fpear of 
Ryno? : 

I fee them mixed in thy fhip; I fee them 
ftained with blood. 
narrow hall, o darkly -dwelling Ryno! 


No arms are in thy 


When will the morning come, and fay, arife , 
thou king of fpears! arife, the hunters are 
abroad. The hinds are near thee, Ryno! 


Away, thou fair-haired morning, away! the 
{lumbering king hears thee not! The hinds 
bound over his narrow tomb; for death dwells 
yound young Ryno, 


s 
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of Morven; which lifts its broad head to the 
ftorm, and rejoices in the courfe of the wind. 


Bur I will tread foftly, my king! and fteal to 


the bed of thy repofe. Minyane will lie in fi- 
Jence, near her {lumbering Ryno, 


The maids fhall feek me; but they [hall not 
find me: they fhall follow my departure with 
fongs. But I will not hear you, o Maids ; 
fleep with fair - haired Ryno, 


CATH- 


CATHLIN 
CLUTHA: 


PY de, Me 


—= 
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An addrefs to Malvina, the dauchter of Tof-ar, ——~ 
The poet rclate. the arrival of Cachlin in Selma, te 
folicit ai! againft Duth-carmor of Cluba, who had 
killed Cathmol, for the fake of his daughter Lanul, 
—— Fingal declining to make a choigs among his 
“heroes , who were all ¢laiming the commend of the 

» expedition ; they retired each to his hill of ghofis; to 
be determined by dreams. The fpirit of Trenmor 
appears to Offian and Ofear: they fail, from the bay 
of Carmona, and, on the fourth day, appear off 
the valley of Rath-col, in Inis-huna, where Duth. 

; Offian dispat- 

ches a-bard to Duth-carmor, to demand battle. - 

The distrefs of Cathlin of 

Offian devolves the command on OF 


caymor had ‘fixed his tefidence. 


Night comes on, 
‘Clutha. 
car, who, according to the cnftom of the kings of 


Morven, before battle, retired to a neighbouring 
hill. 


joins. 


Upom the coming~ on of day, the battle 


Ofcar and Duth-carmor meet. The 


latter falls. Ofcar carries, the mail and helinet 
of Duth-carmor to Cathlin, who had retired from 
the field. Cathlin is discovered to be the daughter 
of Cathmol, in disguife, who had been carried off, 
by force, by, and had made her efcape from, 


Puth - carmor. 


4 


Cae Te Lok: 
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*)E ome, thou beam that ast lonely, from 
watching in the night! The fqually 

winds are around thee , from all their ecchoing x 
hills, Red, over my hundred ftreams, are the 
lioht- 


*) The traditions, .which accompany this. poem, 
inform jus, that) both it, and. the fucceeding pie- 
ce, went, of old, under the name of Lao 
Oi-lutha; i. e, the bymns of the maid of Lutha. 
They pretend alfo tofix the time of. its compofi- 
tion to the third year after the death of Fin- 
gal; that is, during the expedition of Fergus 
the fon of Fingal, to the banks of Uifca duthon, 
In fupport of this opinion, the Highland-fenachies 

F5 have 
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light -coyered paths of the deady They rejpice, 
on the eddying winds, in the ftiil feafon of 
Dweils there no joy in fong, whi- 


night. 
te hand of the harps of Lutha? Awake the 
voice of the ftring, and roll my foul to me. 
It is a ftream that has failed. Malvina , 
pour the fong. 


I hear 


have prefixed to this poem, an addrefs of Of- 
fian, to Concal the young fon of Fergus, which 
I have reje@ed,-as having no manner of con- 
nection with the reit of the piece. It 
has poetical merit; and, probably, it was the 


opening of one of Offian’s other poems, tho’ 
the bards injudiciously transferred it to the piece 
now before® us. 


*Congal fon of Fergus of Durath, thou light 
between thy locks, afcend to the rock of Selma, 
to the oak of the breaker of fhields. Look over 
the bofomy of night, it is ftreaked withthe red 

_ paths of the dead: look on the night ‘of ghofts, 
and kindle, 0 Congal, - thy foul, Be nor, like 
the medion a ftream, ‘lonely in the midf of 
clouds: darknefs clofes around it; and the beam 

- departs: —— Depart not, fon of Fergus, ere 
thou markeft the field with thy fword. Afcend 
vo the rock of Selma; to the oak of the breaker 
ef fhields.” 
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I hear thee, from thy darknefs, in Selma, 
thou that watcheft, lonely, by night! Why 
didft thou with-hold the tong, fram Offian’s 
, As the falling brook to the | 


failing foul? 
ear of the hunter , defcending from his ftorm- 
covered hill; in a fun-beam rolls the ecchoing 
ftream; he hears, and fhakes his dewy locks: 
fuch is the voice of Lutha, to the friend of 
the {pirits of heroes. My {welling bo- 
fom beats high. - I look back on the days that 
Come, thou beam that art lo- 


are paft. 
nely, from the watching of night. 


/ 
In the ecchoing bay of Carmona *) we 


faw, one day, the bounding fhip.. On hich, 


hung 


*) Car-mona, bay of the dark-brown hills, an arm 


of the fea, in the neighbourhood of Selma. 
In this paragraph are mentioned the ‘fignals pre- 
fented to Fingil, by thofe who came to demand 
his aid. The fuppliants held, in one hand, a 
fhield covered with blood, and, in the other, 
a broken fpear; the firft a fymbol of the death 
of their friends, the Jaf an emblem of their 
own helplefs fituation. If the king chofe te 
grant fuccours, which generally was the cafe, 
he reached to them the {bell of feafis, as a token 

of 
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hung a broken fhield; it was marked with wand. 
ering blood. Forward came a youth, in»-ar- 
mour, and ftretched his pointlefs fpear. Long, 
over his tearful eyes, hung loofe-his disordered 
locks. Fingal gave the fhell of kings. The 
words of the ftranger arofe, 


In 


f 


of his hofpitality and friendly .intentions towards 
them. 


Ic may not be disagr eeable to the reader 3 to 
lay here before him. the ceremony of the Cran- 
tara; ‘which was of a firnilar nature, and, till 
When 


the news of an enemy came to-the refidence of 


very lately, ufed in the’ Bighlands. 


the chief, he immediately killed a goat with his 
own fword, dipped the end of an half- burnt 
piece. of wood in the blood, and gave it to one 
of his fervants , to be carried to the next ham- 
let. From hamlet to hamlet this teffera Was car- 
ried with the utmoit expedition, and, in the - 
{pace of a few hours,. the whole clan were in 
arms, and convened in an appointed place 3 
the name of which was the ouly word that ac. 
compainied the delivery of the Cran-tava. This 
fymbol was the manifefto of the chief, by which 
he threatened fire and fword to thofe~of his clan, 
that did yor iminediately appear at his ftandard. 
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In his hall lies Cathmol of Clutha, by the 
winding of his own dark ftreans. Duth- car- 
mor faw white-bofomed Linul *), and pierced 
her father’s fide. In the rufhy defart-were my 
fteps. He fled in the feafon of night. Give 
thine aid to Cathlin, to revenge his father, — 

IT fought thee mot as a beam, in a land of 
clouds. Thou, like that fun, art known, kine 
of ecchoine Selma, 


Selma’s king looked around. In his pre- 
fence, we rofe in arms. But who fhould Hft 
the fhield? for all had claimed the war. The 
night came down; we ftrode, in filence; each 
to his hill of ghofts: that {pirits might defcend, 
in our dreams, to mark us for-the field. 


We firuck the fhield of the dead; and raift 
ed the hum of fongs, We thrice called the™ 
-ohotts 


*) / 


*) Lanul .~ full - eyed , a ftirhame which, according te 
tradition, was beftowed on the daughter of Cath- 
incl, on account of her beauty: this tradition , 
however, may have been fotinded on that par- 
tiality, which the bards haye fhewn to Cathlin 
of Ciutha; for, according to thein, no falfboed 
could dwell in the foul of the lovely, 
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-ghofts of our fathers. We laid us down in 
dreams. — Trenmor came, before ‘mine eyes, 
the tall form of other years. His blue hofts 
were behind him in half-diftinguifhed rows. 
Scarce feen is their ftrife in mift, or. their 
ftretching forward to deaths, I liftened; but 
‘no found was there. The forms were empty 
wind. 

I fiarted from the dream of ghofts. On a 
fudden blaft few my whiftling hair. Low-found- 
ing, in the oak, is the departure of the dead. 
I took my fhield from its bough. Onward ca- 
me the rattling of fteel. It was Ofcar *) of 
Lego. | He had feen his fathers. 


As rufhes forth the blaft, on the bofom 
of whitening waves; fo carelefs fhall my courfe 
be, thro’ ocean, to the dwelling of foes. I 
have feen the dead, my father. My _ beating 

foul 


*) Ofcar is here called .Ofcar of Lego, from his mo- 
ther being the daughter of Branno, a powerful 
chief, on the banks of that lake. It is remark- 
able, that Offian addrefies no poem to Malvina, 
in which her lover Ofcar was not one of the 
principal a@ors. His attention .to her, atter the 
death of his fon,’ fhews, that delicacy. of fenti- 
ment is not confined, as, foime fondly la gine; 


to our own polifhed times. 


< 
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foul is hich. My fame is bright before me, 
like the fireak of light on a cloud, when the 
broad jun comes forth, red-traveller of the fky. 


Grandfon of Branno, I faid; not Ofcar alo- 
ne fhall meet the foe. 1 rnfh forward, thro’ 
ocean, to the woody dwelling of heroes. Let 
us contend, my fon, like eagles, from one rock; 
when they lift their broad wings, againft the 
ftream of winds. We raifed our fails in 
Carmona. From three fhips, they marked my 


{hield on the wave, as I looked on nightly 


Ton-thena*), red wanderer between the clouds. 


Four days came the breeze abroad. Lu- 
mon came forward in mift. In winds were its 
hundred groves. Sun-beams marked, at times, 
its brown fide. White, leapt the eey fireams 
from all its ecchoing rocks. 

A green. 


*) Ton-thena, frre of the wave, was that remark- 
able ftar, which, as has been mentioned in the 
feventh book of Temora, dire&ed the courfe 
of Larthon to Ireland. It feems to have been 

' well known to thofe, who failed on that fea, 
which divides Ireland from South-Britain. As 
the courfe of Offian was along the coaft of Inis- 
huna, whe mentions with propriety, that ftar 
which directed the voyage of the colony from » 
that country to Ireland: 
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A green field, in the bofom of hills, winds 
filent with its own blue ftream. Here, midft 
the waving of oaks, were the dwellings of 
kings ofold. But filence, for many dark-brown 
‘years, had fettled in graffy Rath-col*) ; for the 
‘race of heroes had. failed , along the pleafant 
vale. —— Duth-carmor was here, with his 
people, dark rider of the wave. Ton-thena had 
hid her head in the fky. He bounds his white- 
bofomed fails. His courfe is on’ the hills of 
Rath-col, to the feats of roes, 


We came. I fent the bard, swith fongs , 
to call the foe to fight. Duth-carmor heard 
him, with joy.. The king’s foul was a beam of 
fire; a beam of fire, marked with fmoak, rufh- 
ing, varied, thro’ the bofom of night. The 

| deeds 


#) Rath-col, «woody field, does not appear to have 
been the refidence of Duth-carmor: he feems 
rather to have been forced thither by a ftorm;3 
at leaft I fhould think that to be the meaning 

of the poet, from his expreffion, that Ton-thene 
had hid her head, and that he bounds his white- 
bofomed fails ; which is as much as to fay, that 
the weather was ftormy, and that Duth - carinor 
put-in to the bay of Rath-col for fhelter. 
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deeds of Duth-carmor were dark, tho’ his arm 
was ftrong. 


+ Night came, with the gathering of clouds, 
By the beam of the oak we fat ‘down. At a 
diftance ftood Cathlin of Clutha. '1 faw the 
changing *) foul of the ftranger. As fhedows 
fly over the field of graf, fo various is Cath- 
lin’s cheek. It was fair, within locks, that 
_rofe én Rath-col’s wind. I did not ruth, amidft 
his foul,+with my words, I bade the fong to ~ 
rile. 


Ofvar 


/ 


*) From this ciicumflatice , fucceeding bards feigned, 
that Cathlin, who is here in the disgnife of a 
young warrior, had fallén in love. with Duth- 
carmor, at a feaft, to which he had ‘been invited 
by her father. Her love was converted into de- 
teftation for him, after he had murdered hey 
father. But as thofe raiiu=bows of heaven ave chan- 
geful, fay my authors, {peaking of women, fie 


felt the return of her former paffion, upon the 


approach of Duth-carmor’s danger, I my- 
felf, who think ihore favourably of the fex, 
miuft attribute the agitation of Cathlin’s rhind to 
her extreain fenfibility té the injuries done her 
by Duth-carmor: and this opinion is favoured 
by the fequel of the fory: 


G 


\ 
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‘Ofcar of Lego, I faid, be thing the fecret 
hill *), to night. Strike the fhield, like Mor- 
ven’s kings. With day, thou fhalt lead in war. 
From my rock, I fhall fee thee, Ofcar, a\dread- 
ful form afcending in fight, like the appearan- 
ce of ghofts, amidft the ftorms they raife. — 
Why fhould mine eyes return to the dim times 
of old, ere yet the fong had burfted forth, li- 
ke the fudden-rifing of winds. But the 
years, that are paft, are marked with mighty 
deeds. As the nightly rider of waves looks up 

to 


*) This paffage alludes to the well-known cuftom 
among the ancient kings of Scotland, to retire 
from their army on the night preceding a batt- 

The ftory which Offian introduces in 


le. 
the next paragraph , concerns the fall of the 
Druids, of which I gave fome account in the 
disfertation prefixed to the first volume. — It 
is faid in many old poems, that the Druids , 
in the extremity of their affairs, had folicited 
and obtained aid from Scandinavia. Among the 
auxiliaries there came many pretended magi- 
cians: which circumftance Offian alludes ‘to , in 
his defcription of the fom of Loda. 
aud incantation could not, however, prevail: 


Magic 


for Trenmor, asfifted by the valour of his fon 
Trathal, entirely broke the power of the Druids. 


¢ 
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to Ton-thena of beams: fo let us turn our eyes 
to Trenmor, the father of kings. 


‘ 


f 


Wide, in Caracha’s ecchoing field, Carmal 
had poured his tribes. They were a dark rid- 
oe of waves; the grey-haired bards were. like 
moving foam on their face. They kindled the 
ftrife around with their red- rolling eyes. 
Nor ,alone were the dwellers of rocks; a fon 

~ of Loda was there; a voice, in his own dark 
land, to call the ghofts from high. On 
his hill, he had dwelt, in Lochlin, in the midft 
of a leaflefs grove. Five ftones lifted, near, 
their heads. Loud-roared his rufhing ftream. 
He often raifed his voice to winds, when me- 
teors marked their nightly wings; when the 
dark-crufted moon was rolled behind her hill, 
Nor unheard of ghofts was he! They ca- 
ime with the found of eagle-wings. They turn- 
ed battle, in fields, before the kings of men, 


~ 


| But Trenmor they turned not from batt- 
le; he drew forward the troubled war; in its 
dark fkirt was Trathal, like a rifing light. — 
Yt was dark; and Loda’s fon poured forth his 

. figns, on night. The feeble were not 
before thee, fon of other lands! 


G 2 Then 


=” 
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*) Then rofe the ftrife of kings, about the 
hill of night; but. it’ was foft as, two fuminer- 
gales, .fhaking their light wings, on a lake. — 
Trenmor yielded to kis fon; for the fame. of 


the king was heard. Trathal came forth 
before his father, and the foes failed, in eccho- 
ing Caracha. The years that ave paft, my fon, 
are marked with mighty deeds ** ). : 
eS Tes Se, GEER uke SPE aE tae 


‘In clouds rofe the eaftern light. The foe ~ 
came forth in arms. The ftrife is mixed at 
Rath-coi, like the roar of ftreams. Behold the 
contending of kings! They meet befide the oak. 
In gleams of fteel the dark forms are loft; fuch. 
is, the mecting of meteors, ina vale by night: 
red light is feattered round, and men forefee 


the iftorm. Duth-carmor is low in blood. 


The 


*) Trenmor and Trathal. Offian introduced this epif — 
~ ode, as an example to his fon, from ancient 

times, 

**) Thofe who deliver down rhis poem in tradition, 
lament that there is a great part of it loft. In 
particular they regret the lofs of an epifode, 
which was here inttoduced, with the feque! of 
the ftory of Carmal and his Drnids. Their attach- 
ment to it was founded en the defcriptions of 


magical inchantments which it contained. 
. - 


\ > 
\ 
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‘The fon. of OMan overcame. Not harmlefg. in 
~ battle was he, Malvina hand of. harps: 


Nor, .in Ee field, are the fteps of Cath- 
lin. The ftranger ftood by a fecret, ftream, 
where the foam of Rath-col fkirted the mofly 
fiones. Above, bends the branchy birch,’ and 
ftrews its leayes, on winds. The inverted {pear 
of Cathiin touched, at' times, the ftream.: 


Ofcar*broneht Duth-carmor’s mail: his helmet 
Avith its eagle-wine. He placed~ them: before 
the ftranger, and his “words were heard. 
“The faes of thy-fathee have failed. They are 
laid in the field of ghofts. Kenewn xeturns to 
Morven, like a rifing wind. Why art thou 
dark , chief of Clutha? Js there caufe for 


rier ¢ a 


Son of Offian of harps, my foul is darkly- 
fad behold the arms cf Cathmol, which he 
raifed in war. Take the mail of Cathlin, place 

tt high in Selma’s hall; that thou mayft re- 
: Tee) the haplefs in thy diftanf land, — \ 


Fin white breaft defcended the eal: Tt 
was the race of | kines; the foft-handed daugh- 
ter of Cathmol, at the ftreams ee Clutha. 
‘Duth-carmor faw. her bright in the hall, he ca- 

oa me , 
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me, by night, to Clutha. Csthmol met him, 
in battle, but the warrior fell. Three days 
dwelt.the foe, with the maid. On the fourth 
fhe fled in arms. She remembered the race of 
kings, and felt her burfting foul. 


Why, maid of Tofcar of Lutha, fhould I 
tell how Cathlin failed? Her tomb is at ‘rufhy 
Lumon, in a diftant land. “Near it. were the 
fteps of Sul-malla, in the days of erick, She 
raifed the fong, for the daughter of ftrangers, 
and touched the mournful harp. 


Come, from the watching of night, Mal- 
vina, lonely beam! 


SUL- | 


SUL-MALLA 
LUMON: 


POEM. 


f ° sy 
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owe | 
This poem , which, properly {peaking, is a continuation a 
f the laft,opens with an addrefs to Sul-ma alla, the 2) 
daughter of the king of Inis -huna3 hom. Osiane 
/met, at the chace, as he returned from the battle 
‘of Rath-col, Sul-mialla invices Offian and Ofcar to 
Wa feat, ar the refidence of her’ father , who was 
then abfent in the wars. 


Upon hearing their 
mune and family, fhe relates an expedition jof Fin- 
gal into Inis- huna. She eafually mentiqning Cath- 
mor, chief of Atha, (who then asfitied her father 
againft his enemies) Offian introduces the epifode 
of Culgorm and Suran-dronlo, two Scandinayian kings, 

in, whofe. wars Offian himfelf and Cathmor were 

| The ftory is 
~ imperfe&, a part of the original being lott. 
flan, warned, in a dream, by ‘the® ghoft - of 

Trenmior , ‘fets fail from Inis-huna,)" => . a 


- wes 


engaged on oppofite fides. 
Pay | 


Boe (105) i 
SUL- MALLA 


*) % % ho moves fo ftately , on Lumon, at — 

the roar of the foamy waters? Her 
hair falls upon her heaving breaft. White is 
her arm behind, as flow fhe bends the bow, 


2 ny 

tee . 

*) The expedition of Offian to Inis-huna happened 
afhort time before Fingal pafled over into Ire- 
land, to en Cairbar the fon of Borbar- 
duthul. ‘ (Xthino: , the brother of Cairbar, was 
aiding Conmor, king of Inis-huna, in his~ wars, 

at the time that Offian defeated Duth- carmor , 
in ‘the valley of Rath-col. The poem is more 
interefting , that it contains fo many particulars 
concerning thofe perfonages, who make fo great 
a figure in Temora. 

G5 The 


es 
F 
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Why doft thou wander in defarts, like a light 
thro’ a cloudy field? The young roes are pant- 
Return, thou 


ing, by their fecret rocks. 
daughter of kings; the cloudy night is near. 


It was the young branch of Lumon, Sul- 
malla of blue eyes. She fent the bard from 
her rock, to bid us to her feaft. Amidft the 
fone: we {at down, in Conmor’s eechoing hall. 
White moved the hands of Sul-malla, on the 

tremb- 


The exad correfpondence in the manners and 
cuftoms of Inis-huna, as here defcribed, to tho- 
‘fe of Caledonia, leaves no room to doubt, that 
the inhabitants of both were originally the fame 
people. Some may alledge, that Offian might 
transfer, in his poetical defcriptions, the manner 
of his own nation to foreigners. The objeQion 
is eafily anfwered: for had Offian nfed that free-| 
dom in this paffage,, there is no reafon why-he 
{hould paint ‘the manners of the Scandinavians 
fo different from thofe of the Caledonians, We 
find, however, the former very different in their’ 
cuftoms and fuperftitions from the nations of 
Britain and Ireland. The Scandinavian manners 
are remarkably barbarous and fierce, and feem 
to mark out a nation much lefs advanced in ci- 
vil fociety, than the inhabitants of Britain were 
in the times of Offian. 


De 


_) 
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trembling ftrings. Half-heard, amidft the found, | 
was the name of Atha’s king: he that was ab- 
fent in battle for her own oreen land. 
Nor abfent from her foul was he; he came 
midft her thoughts by night: Ton-thena looked 
in, from the fky, and faw her tofling arms. 


The found of the fhells had ceafed. Amidft 
long locks, Sul-malla rofe. She tpoke with 
bended eyes, and afked of our courfe thro’ 
feas, “for of the kings of men are ye, tall 


riders of the wave *).”” Not unknown, 


I faid, 


-*) Sul-malla here discovers the quality of Offian 
and Ofcar, from their ftature oe ftately gait. 
Among nations, not far-advanced in civilization, 
a fuperior beauty and ftatelinefs of perfon were 
infeparable from, nobility of blood. It was from 
thefe qualities, that thofe of family were known 
by itrangers, not from tawdry trappings of fta- 
te injudiciously thrown ‘round them, The caufe 
of this diftinguifhing property, muft, in fome 
meatiure, be afcribed to their unmixéd blood. 
They had no inducement to intermarry with the 
vulgar: and no low notions of intereft made 
them deviate from their choice, in their own 
fphere. In ftates, where luxury has been long 

eftab- 


HA. vy NE = 
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I faid, at his ftreams is ‘he, the father of our 
race. Fineal has been heard of at Ciuba, blue- 
eyed daughter of kings. Nor only, at 


4 
Cona’s fiream , is Offian and Ofcar known. 
Foes trembled at our voice, and fhrunk in 


other lands. . 


‘Not unmarked, faid the maidj by. Sul- 
malla, is the fhield of Morven’s king. It hangs 
high, in Conmor’s hall, in memory of the paft; 
when Fingal came to Cluba, in the days of 
other years; Loud yoared the boar of Culdar- 
nu, in the midft of his rocks and woods. | Inis- 
huna fent her -youths*, but they failed; and 
Carelefs went 


Virgins wept over tombs. 
the king to Culdarnu. On his fpear rolled the 
ftrength of the woods. ——- He was bright, 
they faid, in his locks, the firft of mortal 

men, 


eftablifhed, sam told, that beauty of. perfon - 
is, by no means, the chara@eriftic ‘of antiquity 
of family, This muft be attributed to» thofe 
enervating vices, which are infeparable ‘from 
luxury and weaith, - A great family, (to alter 
a little the words of the hiftorian) it is true, 
like a river, becomes confiderable from the length 
of its courfe: but, as it rolls on} hereditary dis- 
(tempers, as well as property, flow fucceffively 
‘into it. 5; =; 
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Nor at the feaft were heerd jis 
words. His deeds pafled from his foul of fire, 


men, 


like the rolling of vapours from the: face of 
Not careleis looked 
the blue eyes of Clauba on his flately fteps. In. 
white bofoms rofe the king of Selma, in midft 


the wandering fun. 


of their thoughts by night. But the winds bo- 
re the ftranger to the ecchoing vales\ of his 


Nor loft to other lands was he, li- 
ke a meteor that finks in a cloud. He came 


roes. 


forth, at times, in his brightnefs, to the di- 
ftant dwelling of foes. His ‘fame eame, like 
the found of winds, to Cluba’s woody vale *), 


Dark: 


*)-Tod partial to our own times, We are ready te 
mark out remote antiquity, as the region. of 
ignorance.and barbarifm, This, perhaps, is eX= 
tending our prejudices too far, It has been long 
remarked, that knowledge, in a great meafure, 
is founded on a free intercourfe between man- 
kind; and that the mind is enlarged in propor- 
tion to the obfervations, it, has made upon the 

If 

we look, with attention, into the hiftory of Fin- 

gal, as deliwavéd by Offian, we [hall find that 


{ 7 : . 
he was not altogether a poor ignorant hunter, 


fe 


manners of different men and nations, 


con- 


Tio 
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Darknefs dwells in Cluba of harps: the re- 


~ ce of kings is diftant far; in battle is Conmor 


of {pears; and Lormar*) king of ftreams. Nor 


darkening alone are they; a beam, from other 


‘and manners. 


lands, 


, hh 
confined to the narrow corner of an ifland. His 
expeditions to all parts of Scandinayia, to the 
north of Germany, and the different fates of 
Great Britain and Ireland, were very numerous, 
and performed under fuch a character, and at 
fuch times, as gave him an opportunity to mark 
the undisguifed manners of mankind. War 
and an adtive life, as they call forth, by turns, 
all the powers of the foul, prefent to us the 
different characters of men: in times of peace 
and quiet, for want of objects to exert them, 
the powers of the mind lie concealed, in a 
great meafure, and we fee only artificial paffions 
: It is from this confideration 


J conclude, that @ traveller of penetration could 
gather more genuine knowledge from a tour of 
ancient Gaul, than from the minuteft obfervation 
of all the artificial manners , and elegant setae 


ments of modern France. 


/ 
*) Lormar was the fon of Conmor, and’ the brother 


{ 


of Sul-imalla, After the death of Conmor, Lor- 
mar fucceeded him in the throne. 


/ 
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lands, is nigh: the friend *) of ftrangers in 
‘Atha, the troubler of the field. High, from 
their mifty hills, look forth the blue eyes of 
Erin; for he is far away, young dweller of 
Nor , harmlefs, white hands 


their fouls. 
of Erin! is he in the fkirts of war; he rolls 
-ten thoufand before him, in his diftant field. 


Not unfeen by Offan, I faid, rufhed ~ 
Cathmor from his ftreams, when he poured his 
ftrength on I-thorno **), ifle of many’ waves. 

{ In 


4 


*) Cathmor, the fon of Borbar-duthul. It would 
appear, from the partiality with which Sul-mal- 
la fpeaks of that hero, that fhe had feen him, 
previous to his joining her father’s army; tho’ 
tradition pofitively asferts, that it was, after his 
return, that fhe fell in love wich him. 


aig | I-thorno , fays tradition, was an ifland of Scan- 
dinavia. In it, at a hunting: party, met Cul- 
gorm and Suran-dronlo, the kings of two neigh-- 
bouring ifles, They differed about the honour 
of killing a boar; and awar was kindled be- 


tween them, From this epifode we may 


| learn, that the manners of the Scandinavians we- 
re much more favyage and cruel, than thofe of 


Britain, It is remarkable, that the names, 


introduced in this ftory, are not of Galic original, 
which circumftance affords room to fuppofe, 
that it had its foundation in true hiftory. 


‘ 
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In ftrife met two kings in I-thorno, Culgorm 
and Suran-drénlo: each from his ecchoing ifle, 
ftern hunters of the boar! 


They, met a boar, at a foamy ftream; each 
pierced it with his fteel. They ftrove for the 
fame of the deed: and oloomy battle rofe. From 
ifle to ifle they fent a fpear, broken and- ftains 
ed with blood, \ to ‘call the friends of their -fa- 
thers, in their founding arms. Cathmor caine, 
from Bolga, to ert , red-eyed King: Paid: 
ed Suran - drénlo , in his land of boars. 


We rufhed on either fide of a fiream , 
which roared thro’ a blafted heath. High bro- 
ken rocks were round, with all. their bending 
trees. Near are two circles of Loda, with the 
ftone of power; where fpirits defcended, by 
night, in dark-red f{treams of fire. There, 
mixed with the murmur of waters, rofe the 
voice of aged men, they called the forms of | 
night, to aid them in their war. 


=) ‘Heedlefs I ftood, with my people, where 
fell the foamy ftream from rocks. -The moon 


tnoved 


*) From the circumftance of Offian not being pre 
fent at the rites, defcribed in the preceding para- 


graph, 
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moved red from the mountain. My fong, at 
times, arofe. Dark on the other fide, young 
Cathmor heard my voice; for he lay, beneath 
the oak, in all his gleaming aims. ~ Morn- 


ing came; we rufhed to fight: from wing to 
Wing, in the rolling of ftrife. They fell, like 
the thiftle -head, beneath autumnal winds. ” 
In armout came a ftately form: I mixed 
my ftrokes with the king. By turns our fhields 
are pierced: loud. rung our fteely mails. His 
helmet fell to, the ground. In brightniefs fhone 
the foe. His eyes, two pleafant: flames, rolled 
between his wandering locks..— I knew. the 
king of Atha, and threw my, {pear on earth. =- 
Dark, we turned; and filent:pafled to mix with 
other foes, ! ; 


Not 


graph, we may fuppofe that he held them in 
contempt. This difference of fentiment, With’ re- 
gard to religion, is a fort of argument, that the 
Caledonians were not originally a colony of Scan- 
dinavians, as fome have imagined. Concerning 
fo, remote a period, mere conje&ure muft fup- 
ply the place of argument and pofitive proofs. 


H 
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Not fo paffed the firiving kings*). They 
mixed in ecchoing fray: like the .meeting of 
ghofts, in the dark wing of winds. Thro’ ei- 
ther breaft rufhed the fpears; nor, yet lay. the 
foes on earth. A rock received their falls. and 
half-reclined they lay in death. Each held the 
lock of his foe; and,grimly feemed to roll his 
eyes. The ftream of the rock leapt on_ their 
fhields, and mixed below with blood, 


The battle ceafed in I-thorno. The ftran- 
gers met in peace: Cathmor from Atha of 
ftreams, and Offian, king of harps. We placed 
the dead in earth. Qur fteps were by Runar’s 
bay. With the bounding boat, afar, advanced. 
a ridey wave. Dark was the rider of feas, but 
a beam of light was there, like the ray of the 
fun, in Stromlo’s rolling fmoak. It was the 
eo daugh- 


®) Culgorm and Suran-dronlo. The combat of the 
kings and their attitude in death are highly pic- 
 turesque, and expreflive of that ferocity of man- 
ners, Which diftinguifhed the northern uations. —— 
The wild melody of the vertification of the ori- 
ginal, is inimitably beautiful, and very different 
from the ref of the works of Offian. 
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daughter *) of Suran-drénlo, wild in brightned 
looks. Her eyes were wandering flames, amidft 
dis- 


*) Tradition has handed down the name of this prin- 
cefs. _The bards call her Runo -forlo, which has 
no other fort of title for being genuine, but its 
not being of Galic original; a diftin@ion , which 
the bards had not the art to preferve, when they 

- feigned names for foreigners, The highland - fe- 
nachies, Who very often endeavoured to fupply 
the deficiency, they thought they found in the 
tales of Offian, have given us the continuation 
of the ftory of the daughter of Suran - drénio. 
The cataftrophe is fo unnatural, and the circum- 

- ftances of it fo ridiculously. pompous, that for 
the fake of the inventors, 1 fhall conceal thei. 


The wildly: beautiful appearance of Runo - for- 
lo, made a deep impreflion on a chief, fome 
ages ago, who was hinwelf no contemptible poet. 
The itory is romantic, but not incredible, if we 
make allowances for the lively imagination of a 
man of genius. Our chief failing, in a ftorm> 
along one of the iflands of Orkney, faw a wo- 
man, in a boat, near the fhore,; whom he 
thought, as he expreffes it himfelf, as beantiful 
as a fudden ray of the fin, on the dark - heaving 
deep, The verfes of Offian, on the attitude of 
2 Runo- 
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disordered locks... Forward is her white ‘arm; 
with the {pear ; her high-heaving: breait: is. feen, 
white ‘as foamy waves that rife, by turns, , 
amidft rocks. They are beautiful, but they 
are terrible, and mariners call the winds. 
Come, ye dwellers of Loda! Carchar, pale 
in the midft. of clouds! Sluthmor, that ftrideft 
in airy halls! Corchtur, terrible in winds! Re- 
ceive, from his daughter’s fpear, the foes of 


* 


Suran-drénlo. 
No 

Runo-forlo; which was fo fimilar to that of 

the woman in the boat, wrought fo much on 


his fancy, that he fell defperately in love. 
The winds, however, drove him from the coatt, 


and, after a few days; he arrived at his refiden- 
There his paffion increaf- 


ce in Scotland. 
ed to fuch a degree, that two: of his friends, 
fearing the confequence, failed to the Orkneys, 


to carry to him the obje& of his defire. 
Upon enquiry they foon found the nymph, and 
carried her to the enamoured chief: but mark 
his furprize, when, inftead of a ray of the fun, 
he faw a [kinny filher- woman, more than mid- 
Tradition 


dle-aged’, appearing before him, 
here ends the ftory: bur it may be eafily fuppof- 
ed, that the paffion of the chief teom fubfided. 
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No fhadow, at his roaring ftreams; no 
mildly-lookinge form‘was he! When he took. 
up his {fpear, the hawks fhook their founding 
wings: for blood was poured around the fteps 
of ‘dark - eyed Suran- drénlo, 


h/ 


He lighted me, no harmlef$ beam, to glit- 
_ter on ‘his ftreams, Like meteors , I was 
bright, but I blafted the foes of Surar. - drén- 
lo. 


Nor unconcerned heard Sul - malla, the 
praife of Cathmor of fhields. He was within 
her foul, like a fire in fecret heath, which 
awakes at the voice of the blaft, and fends 
its beam abroad. Amidft the fong removed 
the daughter of kings, like the foft found of 
a fummer-breeze; when it lifts the heads of 
flowers , and curls the lakes and {treams., 


By night came a dream to Offian; with- 
‘out form ftood the fhadow of Trenmor. He 
feemed to’ {trike the dim fhield, on Selma’s 
ftreamy rock, I rofe, in my rattling fteel; 1 
“Ps as H 3 ‘ knew 
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knew that war was near. Before the winds our 
fails were f{pread; when Lumon fhewed_. its 


ftreams to the morn. 


Come, from the watching of night, Mal- 
vina, lonely beam { 


CA TH- 
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DUAN FIRST, 


become 3 
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Fingal, in one of his voyages to the Orkney iflands, 
jwas driven, by ftrefs of weather, into a bay of Scan. 
dinavia, near the refidence of Starno, king of Loch- 
lin. Starno invites Fingal to a feaft. Fingal, doubr- 
ing the faith of the king, and smindful of his” far- 
mer breach of hofpitaliry , [ Fingal, b. 3. ] refufes to 


> go. 


Starno ‘gathers together~his tribes :’ Fingal 
refolyes to defend himfelf, 


Night coming on, 
Duth-maruno propofes to Fingal, to obferve the mo- 
The king himfelf under- 
takes the watch. Advancing towards the enemy, he, 


tions of the enemy. 


accidentally § comes to the cave of Turthor, where 
Staino had confined Conban-carglas, the captive 


daughter of -a~neighbouring chief, ———~ Her ftory is 
imperfed, a part of the original being loft, 


Fingal comes to‘a place of worfhip, where Starno 
and his fon, Swaran, confulted the fpirit of Loda, 


concerning the i8fue. of the war. The rencoun- 


The dun conclu- 
des, with a defcription of the airy hall of Cruth- 
loda, fuppofed to be the Odin of Scandinavia. 


ter of Fingal and Swaran. 


CATH-LODA: 
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DUAN*) FIRST. 


LS tale of the times of old! Why, | 
ye h thot wanderer unfeen, that bendeft the 
thiftle of Lora, — why, thou breeze of the 
valley , haft thou left mine ear? I hear no di- 
| {tant 
-o-*) The bards diftinguifhed thofe compofitions, in 
which the narration is often interrupted, by epi- 
fodes and apoftrophes, by the namé of Dyin. 
Since the exftindion of the ‘order of the bards, 


it has\been a general name for all ancient com- 


¢ poiitions in «verte. The abrupt manner in 
oe : 2 

which the ftory of this poem\begins, may render 
it obicure-to fome readers; it may not therefore 


H-5 be 
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ftant roar of ftreams, no fomnd of the harp,, 
from, the rocks! Come, thon hunteels of Lutha, 
fend back his foul to the bard, 


I look 


be improper, to give here the traditional preface, 
which is generally prefixed to it. Two years af- 
ter he took to wife Ros-crana, the daughter of 
Cormac, king of Ireland, Fingal undertook ai 
expedition into Orkney, to vifit his friend Cath- 
ulla, king of Inistore. After flaying a few days 
at Carric-thura, the refidemce of Cathulla: the 
king fet_fail, to return to Scotland; but a violent 
ftorm arifing, his {hips were driven into a bay of 
Scandinavia, near Gormal, the. feat of Starno, 
king of Lochlin, his avowed enemy.  Starno’, 
upon the appearance of ftrangers on his coatt, 
fummoned together the neighbouring tribes , and 
advanced, in a hoftile manner , towards the bay 
of U-thorno, where Fingal had taken fhelter. 
Upon discovering who the ftrangers were, and 
fearing the valour of Fingal, which he had, mo- 
re than once, experienced before, he refolved to 
accomplifh by treachery, what he was afraid he 
jnould fail in by open force. He invited, theres 
fore, Fingal to a feait, at which he intended to 
asfaflinate him, ‘The king prudently declined ta 


go, and Starno betook himfelf to arms. 
The fequel of the fory may be learned’ from the 
ss poem itfelf, 
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I look forward to Lochlin of lekes, to the 
dark , ridgy bay of U-thérno, where Fingal 
defcended from ocean, from the roar of winds. 
Few are the heroes of Morven, in a land un- 
known! Starno fent a dweller of Loda, to 
bid Fingal to the feaft,; but the king rememb- 
red the: paft, and all his rage arole. 


Nor Gorimal’s moffy towers, nor Starnc 
fhall Fingal*behold. . Deaths wander, like 
dows, over» his fiery foul.: Do I torget toat 
beam of light, the white-handed daughter *) 
of kings? Go, fon of Loda; his words are but 
blafts to Fingal: blafts, that, to and fro, roll 
the thiftle, in autumnal vales. 


Duth - maruno **), arm of death! Crom- 
maglas, of iron fhields! Struthmor, dweiler of 
batt- 


*') Agandecca, the daughter of Starno, whom her 
father killed, om account of her discovering to 
Fingal, a plot laid againjt his life. Her ftory is 
related at large, in the third book of Fingal. 


**') Duth-maruno is a name very famous in tradi- 
tion. Many of his great a@ions are handed down: 
but the poems, whieh contained the derail of 

thei, 


— 
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battle’s wing! Cormar, whofe fhips bound on 
feas, carelefs as the courfe of a meteor, on dark 
ftreaming clouds! Arife, around me, children 
of heroes , in a land unknown: Let each look 
on his fhield, like Trenmor, the ruler of batt- 
les. “Come down, faid the king 5) thou dwel- 
ler between. the harps. Thouw-fhalt roll this 
ftream away, or dwell with me in earth.” 


\ 
Around him they rofe in wrath. ——- No 


words came forth: they  feized’ their’ f{pears. 
Each foul is rolled into-itfelf. — At length the 
| fud- 


them, are long fince lott, He lived,’ itis fuppof-' 
ed, in that part of the north of Scotland, which 
is. over vagainft Orkney. “Duth-miaruno,  Crom- 
ma-glas, Struthmor, and ;Cormar, are men- 
tioned, as attending Comhal, in his laft battle 
againit the tribe of Morni, in a poem, which is 
fill preferved. It is not the work of Offian ; the 
phrafeology betrays it to be a modern compofi- 
tion. It is fomething like thofe trivial compofi- 
tions, which the Irifh bards forged, under the 
name -of Offian, in the fifteenth and fixteenth 


’ genturies. Duth-maruno fignifies, black end 


fieady; Crouuma-glas , bending and, fwarthy ; 
Struthmor, rearing fiream;,Cormar, expert at 


fea. 
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fudden clang is: waked, on all their ecchoing 
fhields. Each took his hilly by night; at 
intervals, they darkly ftood. Unequal burfts the 
hum of fongs, between the roaring wind. — 
Broad over them. rofe the moon. In his 
arms, came tall Duth-maruno; he from Croma- 
eharn of rocks, ftern hunter of the boar. In 
his dark boat he rofe on waves, when Crum- 
thormoth *) awaked its woods. In the chace 
he fhone, among his foes: ——- No fear was 
thine , Duth-maruno. 


Son of Comhal, he faid, my fteps fhall 
be forward thro’ night. From this fhield I fhall 
_ view them, over their gleaming tribes. Starno, 
of lakes, is before me, and Swaran, the foe of 
ftrangers. Their words are not in vain , by 
Loda’s ftone of power. 
returns not, his fpoufe is lonely, at home, 


If Duth-maruno 


where meet two roaring ftreants, on Crathmo- 
craulo’s plain. Around are hills, with their 
woods; the ocean is rolling near. My fon 

looks 


*) Crumthormoth, one of the Orkney or Shetland 
iflands.. The name is not of Galic original. It 
was fubje& to its own petty king; who is men- 
tioned in one of Offian’s poems. 
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looks on {creaming fea-fowl, young wanderer 
of the field. Give the head ofa boar to Can- 
dona *), tell him of his father’sjoy, when 
the briftly ftrength of 1-thorno rolled on his 
lifted fpear. 


Wot 


*) Cean-daona, bead of the people, the fon of Duth- 
maruno. He became afterwards famous, in the 
expeditions of Offian, after the death of Fingal. 
The traditional tales concerning him are very 
nuinerous; and, from ‘the epithet, in them, be- 
fiewed on him ( Candona of boars) it would ap- 
pear, that he applied himfelf to that kind of 
hunting, which his father, in this paragraph, Is 
fo anxious to recommend to him. As I have 
mentioned the traditional tales of the Highlands, 
it may not be improper here, to give forme ac- 
count of them, After the expuifion of the bards, 
from the houfes of the chiefs, they being an in- 
dolent race of men, owed all their fubfiftence to 
the generofity of the vulgar, whom they diverted 
with repeating the compofitions of their predecef- 
fors, and running up the genealogies of their 
entertainers to the family of their chiefs. As 
this fubje& was, however, foon exhaufied, they 
were obliged to have recourfe to invention, and 
form ftories having no foundation in fact, which 


Wee 
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Not forgetting my fathers, faid Fingal, T 


have bounded over ridgy feas: theirs was the 
times of danger, in the days of old, Nor ga- 
thers 


were fwallowed , with great credulity, by an i- 
gnorant multitude. By frequent repeating, the 
‘fable gréw upon their hands; and, as each threw 
in whatever circumfance he thonght conducive 
to raife.the admiration of his hearers, the ftery 
became, at aft, fo devoid of all prdbability ; 
that even the vulgar themfelyes did not believe it, 
They, however, liked the tales fo well, that the 
bards found their advantage in turning profeiied 
tale-makers. They then launched out into ‘the 
wildeft regions of H&ion aud romance. I firmly 
believe, there are more ftories of giants, enchant- 
ed caltles, dwarfs, and palfreys, in the High- 
Jands, than in any country in Europe, Thefe ta- 
les, it is certain, like other romantic compofitions, 
have many things in them unnatural, and, con- 
fequently, disguftful to true tatte: but, I know 


not how it happens, they command attention mo- 


re than any other fidions I ever met: with. — 
The extream length of thefe pieces is very fur- 
prifing, fome of them requiring many days to 
repeat them: but fuch hold they take of the me- 
mory, that few cireumftances are ever omitted 
by those, who have received them only from oral 


. : tra- 
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thers darknefs on me, before foes, tho’ 1 ani 
young, in my locks. Chief of Crathmo: 
craulo, the field of night is mine. 


i 


He rufhed, in al! his arms, wide-bounding 
over Turthor’s ftream , that fent its fullen roar, 
by night, thro’ Gorimal’s mifty.. vale. A 
moon-beam glittered on a. rock; in the midf, 
ftood a ftately form; a form. with floating 
locks, like Lochlin’s white-bofomed maids. — 


Unequal are her fteps, and fhort: fhe throws 
a broken fong on wind. At times fhe toffes 
her white arms: for grief is in her foul. 


‘Toreul-torno *), of aged lock! where now 
are thy fteps, by Lulan? thou ‘haft failed, at 
| thine 


tradition, What is more amazing, the very lan- 
guage of the bards is ftill preferved. Ir is curious 
to fee, that the defcriptions of magnificence, in- 
troduced in thefe tales, is even fuperior to all 
‘the pompous oriental fidtions of the kind. 


*) Torcul-torno, according to tradition, was king 
of Crathlun, a diftrid in Sweden. The river Lu- 
lan ran near the refidence of Torcul-torno. There 


1s 


’ 
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thine own dark ftreams, father of Conban -car- 
elas! But I behold, thee, chief of Lulan, {port- 
ing by .Loda’s hall, when the de eiicecat night 
is poured along the iky. 


Thou, 
e 


is- a river in Sweden, fill called Lula » Which is 
probably the fame with Lulan. The war be 
tween Stario and “Torcul-torno , which termi. 
nated in the death of the latter j’had its rife at 
a hunting party” Starno “being invited , in ‘a 
friendly manner, by Torcul- toro; both kings, 
with their followers; went to the mountains of 
Stivamor, to hunt, <A boar rufhed from the 
wood before the kings , and Torcul~torno killed 
it. Starno thought this behaviour a. breach upon 
the privilege of guefts; who were always hononr- 
ed, as tradition vexprefles it, with. the danger 
of the chace. ° A quarrel arofe, the Kings came 
to battle, with all their attendants, and the par- 
ty of Torcul-torno were totally defeated, and 
he himfelf flain. Starno purfued his victory , 
laid wafte the diftri@ of Crathlun, and, coming 
to the refidence of Torcul-torno, carried off 
by force; Conbain= carglas , the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his enemy. Her he coiifined in a cave, 
hear the palace of Gormal, where, on account 
of her cruel treatment; [he became distracted. 


i The 


\ 
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Thou, fometimes, hideft the moon, with 
thy fhield. I have feen her dim, in heaven 
Thou kindleft thy hair into meteors, and {ail- 
eft along the night. —~- Why am I forgot 
in my cave, king of fhagey boars? Look from 
the hall of Loda, on lonely Conban- carglas, 


“Who art thou, faid Finoal , voice of 
night?” She trembling, turned away. 
“Who art thou,-in thy darknefs?” She. 
- fhrunk into the cave. The king loofed, 
the thong from her hands; he afked about her 
fathers. ny 


Torcul-torno, fhe faid, once dwelt at Lu- 
lan’s foamy ftream: he dwelt but, now, 
in Loda’s hall, he fhakes the founding fhell. 
He met Starno of Lochlin’, in battle; long 
fought the dark-eyed kings. My father fell, 
at length , blue-fhielded ‘Torcul - torno. 


By 


The paragraph, juft now before us; is the 
fong of Conban-carglas, at the time fhe was 
discovered by Fingal, ‘ It is in lyric meafure, and 
fet to mufic, which is wild and fimple, and fo 
ininutably fuited to the fituation of the unhappy 
lady, that few can hear it without tears. 
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By a ick; at Litton’ ftream , I had pier 

* eed the bounding roe. My whité hand gather: 

ed my hair, from off the ftream of winds. I 

heard a noife. Mine eyes were up. My foft 

breaft rofe on high. My ftep was forward, at 
Lulan, to meet thee, Torcul - torno. 


It was Starno, dreadful king! His 
red eyes rolled on Conban-carglas. Dark wav- 
ed his thaggy brow , above his gathered finile. 
Where is my father, I faid, he that was migh- 
ty in war? Thon art left alone aaonE foes 
daughter of Torcul - torno! 


He took my hand. He raifed the fail. In 
this cavé he placed mé dark. “At times, he 
comes, a gathered mift. He lifts, before mey 
my father’s fhield. Often’ paffes a beam *) 
of youth, far-diftant from my cave. He dwells 
lonely in the foul of the daughter of - Torcul- 
torneo, : 

Dauchte: 
*) By the beam of youth, it afterwards appears, that 
Conban - carglas means Swaran, the fon of Star- 


no, with whom, during her, confinement, [he 


had fallen in love: 


; had x 
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Daughter of Lulan’, faid Fingal » white. 
handed Conban -carellas ; a cloud, marked with 
fireaks of fire, ts rolled along the foul. Look 
not to that dark-robed moon; nor -yet ‘to. thofe 
meteors of heaven; my gleaming fteel is panes 
thee , daughter of Yorcul-torno. 


f 


It is not the fteel of the feeble, nor of 
the dark in foul. The maids are not fhut in 
our * ) caves of ftreams ; nor toffing their, whi- 
te arms alone. ‘They bend, fair within their 
locks , above the harps of Selma. Their voice 
is not in the defart wild, young light of Tor- 


cul - torno. 
> el % * * BS * * ¥ 
* * ¥* * * ¥* * 


Fingal, 


*) From this contraft, which Fingal draws, between 
his own nation, and the inhabitants of Scandina- 
via, we may learn, that the former were much 
lefs barbarous than the latter. This  diftin@ion 
is fo much obferved throughout the poems of OF 
fian, that there” can be no doubt, that he follow- 
ed the real wiser of both nations in-his own 
time. At the clofe of the fpeech: of Fingal, the- 
‘re is a great part of the original loft. 


{ 
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Fingal, again, advanced his fteps, wide 
thro’ the bofom of night, to where the trees of 
Loda fhook amidft fqually winds. Three fto- 
nes, with heads of, mofs are there; a, ftream, 
with’ foaming, courfe; and dreadful, rolled 
around them, is the ene cloud of Loda. 
From its top looked forward a ghoft, half.form- 
ed of the fhadowy fmoak. “He poured his voi- 


ce, at times, amidft the roaring ftream. 
Near, bending beneath a blafted tree, two he- 
roes received his words: Swaran of the lakes , 
and Starno foe of ftrangers. — On their dun 
fhietds, they darkly leaned: their fpears are 
forward in night, Shrill founds the blaft of 
darknefs , in Starno’s floating beard. 

They heard the tread of Fingal. The war 
riors role in arms. ‘‘Swaran, lay that wanderer 
‘low, faid Steapo, in his pride. Take the fhield 
of thy father; it is a rock in war.” —— Swa- 
ran threw. his gleaming {pear: it ftood fixed in 
Loda’s tree. Then came the foes forward, with 
“{words, They mixed their rattling fteel. Thro’ 
the thongs of Swaran’s fhicid rufhed the bla- 
de-*.) of Luno. The fhield fell rolling on 


earth, 


\ » 


*)) The fword of Fingal, fo ¢alled from ‘its pnakers 
id au of Lochlin, 
“13 
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earth. Cleft the helmet *) fell. down. Fingal 

ftopt the lifted fteel. Wrathful ftood Swaran, 

unarmed. He rolled his filent eyes, and threw 

his {word on earth. Then, flowly ftalking over 
the fream, he whiftled as he went. 


Nor unfeen of his father is Swaran. Starno 
turned away in wrath. His fhagey brows wav- 
ed dark, above his gathered rage. He ftruck 
Loda’s tree, with his fpear; he raifed the hum 
of fongs. —— They came to the hoft of Lochlin, 
each in his own dark path ; like two foam-cover- 
ed ftreams , from two rainy vales. 


To Turthor’s plain Fingal returned. Fair 
rofe the beam of the eaft. It fhone on the 
fpoils of Lochlin in the hand of the king. From 
her cave came forth, in her beauty, the daugh- 
ter of Torcul-torno. She eathered her hair from 
wind; and wildly raifed her fone. The fong of 
Lulan of fhelis, where once her father dwelt. 


She faw Starno’s bloody -fhield. _ Gladnefs 
_yrofe, a light, on her face. She faw the cleft 
: _ helmet: 

. e 

“*) The helmet of Swaran. The behaviour of Fingal 
is always confiftent with that generofity of fpirir, ! 
which belongs to a here. He takes no advanta- 


>. 


ge of a foe disarmed. 


\ 
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helmet of iernes Ty, fhe fhrunk, darkened), 
“from the king. “Art thou fallen, by 
thy hundred ftreams , o love of Conban -car- 


} 22 


glas: 
* * * = % * 


% * * % * % 


U-thorno, that rifeft in waters; on whofe 
fide are the meteors: of nicht! I behold the dark 
moon defeending behind thy eechoing woods. 
On thy top dwells the mifty Loda, the houfe 
_ of the fpirits of men. In the end of his 
cloudy hall bends forward Cruth-loda of fwerds. 
His form is dimly feen, amidft his wavy mift. 
His right hand is on his fhield: in his left is 

the 


*) Conban-carglas, from feeing the helmet of Swa- 
ran bloody in the hands of Fingal, conjectured , 
that that hero was killed. — A part of the origi- 
nal is loft. It appears, however, from the fequel 
of the poem , that the daughter of Torcul-torno 
did not long furvive-her furprizé, occafioned by 
the fuppofed death of her lover. - The de- 
{cription of the airy hall of Loda ( which. is fuppof- 
ed to be the fame with that of Odin, the dei- 
ty of Scandinavia) is more pidturefque and des 

; criptive , than any in the Edda, or other works 
of the northern Scalders, 


14 
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" peecbaleaneriete hell) The vee Of Bibra 
ful hall is marked with nightly fires. 


- 


The race of Cruth-loda advance, a ridge 
of formlefs fhades. He reaches the founding 
thell, to thofe who fhone in war; but, between 
him and the feeble, his fhield rifes, a cruft of . 
darknefs, He is a fetting meteor to the weak 
in arms, —- Bright; as a rain-bow on ftreams; 
came white - armed Conban-carglas. 


— 


> 
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Fingal returning, with day, devolves the command of 
the army om Duth-maruno, who engages the_ enemy , 
and drives them over the ftream of Turthor, Fingal, 
after recalling his people, congratulates Duth-marune 
on his fuccefs; but discovers, that that hero was mor- 

Duth - ma- 


tally wounded in the engagement, 
runo dies.. Ullin, the bard, in honour of the dead , 
introduces the epifode of Colgorm and Strina- dona, 
with which the dudu coneludes. 
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\ = / here art thou, fon of the king? faid 
Vy 


dark-haired Duth-maruno. Where haft 
thou failed, young beam of Selma? —— He 


returns not from the bofom of night! Morning 
is {pread on U-thorno, in his mift is the fun, 
Warriors, lift the fhields, 
in my prefence. He muft not fall, like a fire 


on his ,hill. 


from heaven, whofe place is not marked on the 


ground. He comes like an eagle, from 


the fkirt of bis {qually wind! In his hand are 


the fpoils of foes. King of Selma, our 
fouls. were fad. 

Near us are the foes, Duth-maruno. They 
come forward, like waves in mift, when thet 


foamy 
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foamy topy are-feen, at times, above the a 
failing vapour. - The traveller {hrinks on 
his journey, and knows not whither to fly. — 


Wo trembling travellers are we! Sons of 
heroes, call forth the fteel. — Shall the {word 
of Fingal arife, or {hall a warrior lead? 


*) The .deeds.of old, faid. Duth-maruno, 
are like paths to our eyes, o Fingal. . Broad- 
) K fhielded 


*) In this hort epifode we have a very probable ac. 


count given us, of the origin of monarchy in 
Caledonia. The Caél, or Gauls, who posfeffed 
the countries to the north of the Firth of Edin- 
burgh, were, originally, a number of diftine 
tribes, or clans, each fubject to’ its own chief, 
who was free and independént of any other pow- 
er, When the Romans invaded them, thecom- 
mon danger might, perhaps, have induced thofe 
reguli, to. join together; but, .as they were un- 
willing to yield to the command of one of their 


‘ 
own number, their battles were ill-conduced , 


“and, confequently, unfuecefsful. Trenmor 
was the firft who reprefented to the chiefs, the 
bad confequences of carrying on their wars in 
this irregular manner, .and advifed, -that they 

™  themfelves {hould alternately lead in battle. They 


did 
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fhielded Trenmor is ftill feen, amidft his) own 
dim’ years. Nor feeble was the foul of the. 
king. There, no dark deed wandered in {e- 
cret. From: their’ hundted {treams caine 
the tribes . to orafly Colglan = croria. . Their 
chiefs were before them. Fach {trove to lead 


the war. Their fwords were often half: wn! 
fheated., Red rolled their eyes of rage... Sepas 
rate they ftood, and hummed their furly fongs. 
“Why fhould they yield to each other? 
their fathers were equal in war.” 


Trenmor 


did fo, but they were unfuccefsful. When it ca- 
me to Trenmor’s turn, he totally defeated the 
enemy, by his fuperior valour and condu&; which 
gained him fuch an intereft among the tribes, 
that he, and-his family after him, Were regard- 
ed as kings; or, to ufe the poet’s expreffion, 
the words of power rufbed’ forth from Selma of 


kings. The regal authority , syihihaapey > X= 


cept in time of war, was but inconfiderable ; 
for every chief, within his own diftrid, was ab- 
From the fcene of 


folute and independent. 
the bartle in this epifode (which was in the val- ° 
ley of Crona, a little to the-north of Agricola’s 

- _-wall) ‘I fhould fuppofe, thatthe enemies of the 
Caledonians were the Romans, or provincial 
Britons, 
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Trenmor was there, with his people, ftatés 
ly in youthful locks. He faw the advancing 
foe. The erief of his foul arofe. .He bade the 


chiefs to lead, by turns: they led, but they. 


were rolled away. From his own mofly 
hiil, blue-‘fhielded: Trenmor came’ down. -He 
led wide- fkirted battle, and the ftrangers fail: 
ed, Around him’ the dark-browed warriors 
came: they ftruck the fhield of joy. Like a 
pleafant gale, the words of power rufhed forth 
from Selma of kings. But the chiefs led, by 
turns, in war, till mighty danger rofe: then 
was the hour of the king, to conquer in the 


field. is 


“Not unknown, faid Cromma-elas * ) of 
fhields, are the deeds cof our fathers. But 
who 


» 


®) In tradition, this Cromma > gias makes a great 
figure in that battle, which Comhal loft, together 
with his life, to the tribe of Mornis I have juft 
now, in my hands, an Irifh compofition, of a 
very modern date, as appears from the language, 

in which all the traditions, concerning that decifi- 

ve engagement, are jumbled together. In juftice 

to the merit of the poem, I fhould have here 
prefented to the reader a translation of it, did 
not 


i 
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who fhall now lead the war, before the race 
of kings ? Mift fettles on thefe four dark hills; 


it let each warrior ftrike his fhield: 


Spirits may defcend in darknefs, and mark us 


for the war.” 


They went, each to his 


hill 


/ 


not the bard mention fome circurnftances very. 
ridiculous, and others altogether indecent. Morna} 
the wife of Comhal, had a principal hand in ‘all 
the transa@tions previous to the defeat and death’ 
of her husband; fhe, .to ufe the words of the 
bard, who was the guiding ftar of the women of 
Evin. The bard, it is to be hoped, misreprefent- 
ed the ladies of his country: for Morna’s be- 
haviour was, according to him, fo void of all 


decency and virtue, that it cannot be. fappofed , 


they had chofen her for their guiding ftar. 
The poem confifts of many ftanzass ‘The lan’ 
guage iS figurative, and the nambers harmonious ; 
but-the piece is fo full of anachronifms , and fo 
unequal in its compofition, that the author, moft 
undoubtedly, was either mad, or drunk, when. 
he. wrote it. 


It is worthy of being 
: s : 2 é 4 3 

remarked, that Comhal is, in this poem , very 
often called; Coimbal ua bh’ Aibin, or Combal of 
Albin ; which fufficiently demonftrates , that 
the allegations of Keating and: O’ Flaherty, cons 
cerning Lion. Mac+ Combal, are but of late in- 


Ventiom 
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hill’ of ‘mift, Bards marked the founds of the 
fhields:. Loudett rung thy bofs, Duth= maruno. 
Thou muft‘lead in war, 


Like the murmur of waters, the race of 
U-thorno came down. Starno led the battle, 
and Swaran of ftormiy ifles. They looked for- 
ward from iron fhields, like Cruth-loda fiery- 
eyed, when he looks from behind the darkened 
moon',.and ftrews his figns on night. 


‘The, foes met by. Turthor’s ftream.. They 
heaved like ridgy waves. Their ecchoing ftro- 
kes are mixed. Shadowy death flies over the 
hofts. They were clouds of hail, with {qually — 
winds in their fkirts. Their fhowers are roar- 
ing together. _ Below them {wells the dark- 


rolling deep. 


Strife of gloomy U-thorno, why fhould 
f mark thy wounds? Thou art with the years 
that are gone; thou fadeft on my foul. Starno 
brought forward his fkirt of war, and Swaran 
his own dark wing. Nor a harmlefs fire is 
Lochlin is rolled 


Duth-maruno’s {word. 
over her ftreams. The wrathfu! kings are fold- 
ed in thoughts. They roll. their filent eyes 

| over 
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over the flight of their land. ——- The hom 
of Fingal was heard: the fons of woody Albin 
returned. But many lay, by Turthor’s ftream, 
filent in their blood. 


Chief of Crom-charn, faid the king, Duth- 
maruno, hunter of boars! not harmlefs -returns 
my eagle, from the field of foes. For this 
white-bofomed Lanul {hall brighten, at her 
ftreams ; Candona fhall rejoice, at rocky Crath- 
ino - craulo. 


Colgorm *), replied the chief, Was the 
firft of my race in Albin; Colgorm, the rider 
of ocean, thro’ its watry vales. He flew his 

brother 


*) The family of Duth-inaruno, it appears, came 
originally from Scandinavia, or, at leait, from 
fome of the northern ifles, fubjeét in chief, to 
the kings of Lochlins The Highland ; fenachies , 

~who never miffed to imake theit comments On; 
and additions td, the works of Offian, have gi- 

ven us a long lift of the anceftors of Duth- ma- 

runo, and a particular account of their actions , 

inany of which are of the marvellous kind. One 

of the tale- makers of the tiorth has chofen for 

his hero; Starnmor, the father of Duth-maruno. 

and; confidering the adventures thro’ which he 

K - has 
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brother in I-thorno: hé left the land of his fa- 
thers. He chofe his place, in filence, by rocky 
Crathmo-craulo. His race came forth, in their 
years; they came forth to war, but they always 
fell. The wound of my fathers is mine, king 
of ecchoing ifles! 


He drew an arrow from his fide. He fell 
pale, in a land unknown. His foul came forth 
to his fathers, to their ftormy ifle. There they 
purfued boars of mift , along the fkirts of 
winds. - The chiefs ftood filent around, 
as the ftones of Loda, on their hill. The tra- 
veller fees them, thro’ the twilight, from his 
lonely path. He thinks them the ghofts of the 
aged, forming future wars. 


Night came down, on U-thorno. Still 
ftood the chiefs in their grief. The blaft hiffed, 
by turns, thro’ every warrior’s hair. — Fingal, 
at length, burfted forth from the thoughts of 
his foul. He called Ullin of harps, and bade 
the fong to rife. 


No falling fire, that is 
only feen, and then retires in night; no de- 
part- 


has led him, the piece is neither disagreeable , 
nor abounding with that kind of fiction, which 
fhocks credibility, 
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parting meteor was Crathmo-craulo’s chief. He 
was like the ftrong-beaming fun, long rejoic- 
ing on his hill. Call the names of his fathers, 
from their dwellings old. 


I-thorno *), faid the bard, that rifeft mid 
ridgy feas! Why 1s thy head fo gloomy, inthe 
ocean’s mift? From thy vales came forth 4 race, 
fearlefs as thy ftrong-winged eagles; the race 
of Colgorm of iron fhields, dwellers of Loda’s 


hall, 
y In 


*) This epifode is, in the original, extremely beau: 
tiful. It is fer to that wild kind of mufic; which 
forme of the Highlanders diftinguifh, by the title 
of Fon Oi-marra; or, the Song of mermaids: 
Some part of the air is abfolutely infernal, but 
there are many returns in the meafure, which 
are uiexpreffibly wild and beautiful. From the 
genius of the mufic, I fhould think it carne ori- 
ginally from Scandinavia, for the fictions deliver: 
ed down concerning the Oz-marra, (who are 
reputed the authors of the anufic) exadly corre- 
{pond with the notions of the northern nations , 
concerning their dire, or; goddeffes of death. 
Of all the names in this epifode, there is none 
of a Galic origiial, except Strina-dona, which 
fignifies , the ftrife of heroes. 

K 2 
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In Tormoth’s refounding ifle, arofe Lurth- 
an, ftreamy hill. It bent its woody head abo- 
ve a filent vale.. There, at foamy Cruruth’s 
fource, dwelt Rur-mar, hunter of boars. ~His 
daughter was fair as a fun-beam, white - bofom- 
ed Strina- dona! 


Many a king of heroes, and hero of iron 
fhields; many a youth of heavy locks came to 
Rur-mar’s ecchoing hall. They came to woo 
the maid, the ftately huntrefs of Tormoth 
wild. But thou lookeft carelefs from thy 
fteps, high-bofomed Strina-dona! 


If on the heath fhe moved,-her breaft was 
whiter than the down of Cana *); if on the 
fea-beat fhore , than the foam of the rolling 
ocean. Her eyes were two ftars of light; her 
face was heaven’s bow in fhowers; her dark 
hair flowed round it, like the ftreaming clouds. — 

Thou 


*) The Cana is a certain kind of grafs, which grows 
plentifully in the heathy moraffes of the north, 
Its ftalk is of the reedy kind, and it carries a 
tuft of down, very much refembling cotton, It 
is exceflively white , and, confequently, often 
introduced by the bards, in their fimilies con- 
cerning the beauty of women. 
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Thou wert the dweller of fouls, white - handed 
Strina- dona! 


~ Colgorm came, in his fhip, and Corcul- 
furan, king of fhells. The brothers came, from 
I-thorno, to woo the fun-beam of Tormoth’s if- 
le. She faw them in their ecchoing fteel. Her 
foul was fixed on blue-eyed Colgorm. — UL- 
lochlin’s * ) nightly eye looked in, and faw the 
tgifing arms of Strina - dona. 


Wrathful the brothers frowned. Their flam- 
ing eyes, in filence, met. They turned away. 
They ftruck their fhields. Their hands were 
trembling on their fwords. They rufhed into 
the ftrife of heroes , for long - haired Strina- 
dona. 


Corcul- furan fell in blood. On his ifle, 
raged the ftrength of his father. He turned 
Colgorm, from I-thorno, to wander on all the 


winds. Crathmo - craulo’s rocky field, he 
dwelt, by a foreign ftream. Nor darkened the 
king alone, that beam of light was near, the 

daughter 


*) Ul-lochlin, the guide to Lochlin; the name of 
a itar, 
K3 
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daughter of ecchoing Tormoth, white - armed 
Strina - dona *). 


*) The continuation of this epifode is jut now in 
my hands; but the language is fo different from, 
_and the ideas fo unworthy of, Offian, that J ha- 


ve rejected it, as an interpolation by a modern 
bard, 


CATH: 


CATH-LODA: 


oP og NL 


DUAN THIRD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Offian, after fome general refle&ions, defcribes the fi- 
tuation of Fingal, and the pofition of the army of 
s i ® " | A " \ 
®* Lochlin..—— ~.The converfation of-Starno and Swa- 


ran, The epifode of Cormar-trunar and Foi- 


nar - bragal, Starno, from his own example, 
recommends to Swaran, to furprize Fingal, who 
had retired alone to a neighbouring hill. Upon 
Swaran’s refufal, Starno undertakes the enterprize 


himfelf, is overcome, and taken prifoner, by Fin- 


gal, ———_ He is dismiffed, after a fevere reprimand 
for his cruelty. 


CATH-LODA: 
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DUAN. THIRD, 


ee 


WW hence is the ftream of years? Whither 

~ do they roll along? Where have they 

hid, in mift, their many-coloured fides? I look 
into the times of old, but they. feem dimi to 
Offian’s eyes, like reflected moon- beams, on a 
diftant lake. Here rife the red beams of war! 
There, filent; dwells a feeble race! They 
mark no years with their deeds, as flow they 
Dweller between the fhields; 
thou that awakeft the failing foul, defeend from 
thy wall, harp of Cona, with thy voices three! 
Come with that which kindles the paft: rear the 
forms of old, on their own dark-brown years! 


pafs along. 


K 5 Uthorno, 
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*) Uthorno, hill of ftorms, I behold my 


race on thy fide. Fingal is bending, in night, 
over Duth - maruno’s tomb. Near him are 


the fteps of his heroes, hunters of the boar. — 
BY 


*)) The bards, who were always ready to fupply 
what they thought deficient in the poems of Of 
fian, have inferted a great many incidents be- 
tween the fecoud ‘and third dain of Cath-loda. 
Their interpolations .are fo eafily dittinguifhed 
from the genuine remains af Offian, that it took 
me very little time to mark them out, and. to- 
tally to reject them. If the modern Scotch and 
Trifh bards haye fhewn any jadgment, it is in 
afcribing their own compofitions to names of 
antiquity: for, by that means, they themfelves 
have efcaped that contempt, which the authors 
of fuch futile performances mnft, neceflarily , ha- 

I 

was led into this obfervation, by an Irifh poem, 


ve met with, from people of true tatte. 


juft now before me. It concerns a defcent ma- 
de by Swaran, king of Lochlin, on Ireland, 
and is the work, fays the traditional preface 
prefixed to it, of Offian Mac- Fion, It however 
appears, from feveral pious ejaculations, that it 
was rather the compofition of fome good prieft, 
in the fifteenth or fixteenth century, for he 

{peaks , 
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By Turthor’s ftream the hoft of Lochlia is 
deep in fhades. The wrathful kings ftood on 
two hills; they looked forward from their boffy 
fhields. They looked forward on the ftars of 
night, red- wandering in the weft. Cruth-loda 
bends from high, like a formlefs meteor in 
clouds. He fends abroad the winds, and marks 
them, with his figns. Starno forefaw , that 
Morven’s king was never to yield in war, 


He 


fpeaks, with great devotion, of pilgrimage, and 
more particularly, of the blue-eyed daughters of 
the convent. Religious, however, as this poet 
was, he was not altogether decent, in the fcenes 
he introduces between Swaran and the wife of 
Congcullion, both of whom he reprefents as 
giants, It happening unfortunately, that Cong- 
enllion was only of a moderate ftature, his wife, 
without hefitation , preferred Swaran, as a more 
adequate match for her own gigantic fize. From 
this fatal preference proceeded fo much inis- 
chief, thar the good poet aleogether loft fight of 
his principal action; and he ends the piece, with 
an advice to men, in the choice of their wives, 
which, however good it may be, I fhall leaye 
concealed in the obfcurity of the original. 
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He twice ftruck the tree in wrath. Herufh- — 
ed before his fon. He hummed a furly fong; 
and heard his hair in wind. ‘Turned *) from 
one another, they ftood, like two oaks, which 
different winds had bent; each hangs over its 
own loud rill, and fhakes its boughs ‘in the 
courfe of blafts. 


Annir, faid -Starno of lakes, was a fire 
that confumed of old. He poured death from 
his eyes, along the ftriving fields. His joy was 
in the fall of men.- Blood, to him, was a 
fummer-ftream, that brings joy to withered va- 
He came 


les, from its own mofly rock. 
forth to the lake Luth-cormo, to meet the 


tall 


*) The furly attitude of Starno and Swaran is well 
adapted to their fierce and uncomplying dispofi- 
tions, Their chara&ers, at firft fight, feem litt- 
le different; but, upon examination, we find, 
that the poet has dexterously diftinguifhed be- 
tween them. They were both dark, ftubborn, 
haughty and referved: but Starno was cunning, 
revengeful, and cruel, to the higheft degree; the 
dispofition of Swaran, though favage, was lefs 
bloody, and fomewhat tin&ured with generofity. 
It is doing injuftice to Offian, to fay, that he 
has not a great variety of characters. 


f 
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tall Corman-trunar, he from Urlor of ftreams, - 
dweller of battle’s wing. 


The chief of Urlor had come to Gormal, 
with his. dark - bofomed fhips; he faw the 
daughter of Annir, white-armed Foinar-bragal. 
He faw her:-nor carelefs rolled her eyes, on 
the rider of ftormy waves. She fled to his fhip 
in darknefs, like a moon: beam thro’ a nightly 
vale, 


Annir purfued along the deep; he 
called the winds of heaven. Nor alone 
was the kino; Starno was by his fide. Like 
U-thorno’s young eagle, I turned my eyes on 
my father, 


Ve came to roaring Urlor. With his people 
came tall Corman-trunar. We fought; but the 
foe prevailed. In his wrath ftood Annir of la- 
kes. He lopped the young trees, with his fword. 
His eyes rolled red in his rage. I marked the 
foul of the king, and I retired in night. —— 
From the field I took a broken helmet: a fhield 
that was pierced with fteel: pointlefs was the 
{pear in my hand. I went to find the foe. 


On a rock fat tall Corman-trunar, befide 
his burning oak; and near him, beneath a tree, 
fat deep -bolomed Foinar - bragal. I threw my 

broken 
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broken fhield before her; and fpoke the words 
of peace. Befide his rolling fea, lies An- 
nir of many lakes. The king was pierced in 
battle: and Starno is to taife his tomb. Me, 
a fon of Loda, he fends to white-handed Fot- 
nar-bragal, to bid her ferid a lock from her 
hair, to reft with her father, in earth. 
And thou king of roaring Urlor, let the battle 
ceafe, till Annir receive the fhell, from fery- 
eyed Cruth- loda. } 


_ *) Burfting into teats, fhe rofe, and tore 

a lock from her hair; a lock, which wandered, 
in the blaft, along her heaving breaft. ——- 
Corman-trunar gave the fhell; and bade me to 
rejoice before him, I refted in the fhade 
of night; and hid my face in my helmet deep. 
Sleep defcended' on the foe. I rofe, like 
‘ a ftalk- 


*) Offian is very partial to the fair fex, Even the 
daughter of the cruel Annir, the fifter of the re- 
vengeful and bloody Starno, . partakes not of 
thofe disagréeable charaéters fo peculiar to her 
family, She is altogether tender and delicate, 
Homer, of all ancient poets, ufes the fex with 
leaft ceremony. His cold contempt is even wor. 
fe, than the downright abufe of the moderis ; 
for to draw abufe implies thé posfeffion of tome 


merit; 
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a ftatking ohoft. I pierced the fide of Corman- 
trunar. Nor did Foinar - bragal efcape. She 
rolled her white bofom in blood. Why then, 
daughter of heroes, didft thou wake my rage? 


Morning rofe. The foe were fled, like 
the departure of mift. Annir ftruck his boffy 
fhield. He called his dark-haired fon. I came, 
ftreaked with wandering blood: thrice rofe the 
fhout of the king, like the burfting-forth of a 
{quall of wind, from a cloud, by night. 
We rejoiced, three days, above the dead, and 
called the hawks of heaven. They came, from 
all their winds,- to feaft on Annit’s foes. 
Swaran! — Fingal is alone *), on his hill 
of night. Let thy {pear pierce the king in fe- 
cret; like Annir, my foul fhall rejoice. 


Son of Annir of Gormal, Swaran fhall not 
flay in fhades. I move forth in, light: the 
hawks 


’ — 


*) Fingal, according to the cuftom of the Caledo- 
nian kings; had retired to a hill alone, as he 
himfelf was to refume the command of the ar 
my the next day, Starno might have fome in- 
telligence of the king’s retiring, which occafions 
his requeit to Swaran; to ftab him; as he fore- 
faw, by his art,of divination, that he conld not 
overcome him in open battle: 
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hawks rufh from all their winds. They are 
wont to trace my courfe: it is not harmlefs 
thro’ war. a - 


Burning rofe the rage of the king. He 
thrice raifed his gleaming fpear. But ftarting, 
he fpared his fon; and rufhed into the night. 
—— By Turthor’s ftream a cave is dark, the 
dwelling of Conban-carglas. There he laid the 
helmet of kines, and called the maid of Lulan, 
but fhe was diftant far, in Loda’s refounding 
hall. 


Swelling in his rage, he ftrode, to where 
Fingal’ lay alone. The king was laid on his 
fhield, on his own fecret hill. Stern 
hunter of fhaggy boars, no feeble maid is laid 
before thee: no boy, on his ferny bed, by 
Turthor’s murmuring ftream. Here is fpread 
the couch of the mighty, from which they rife 


to deeds of death. Hunter of fhaggy boars, 
awaken not the terrible. 


‘Starno came murmuring on. Fingal arofe 
in arms. ‘Who art thou, fon of night?” Si- 
lent he threw the fpear. They mixed their 
gloomy -ftrife. The fhield of Starno fell, cleft 
in twain. He is bound to an oak. The early 

beam 
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beam atofe. Then Fingal bebeld the _ 
king of Gormal. He rolled a while his filent 


eyes. He thought of other days, when white- 
bofomed Agandecca moved like the mufic of 
He loofed the thong from his 
hands. Son of Annir, he faid, retire. 
Retire to Gormal of fhells: a beam, that was 
fet, returns. I remember thy white -bofomed 
dreadful king , away! Go 
to thy troubled dwelling, cloudy foe of the 
lovely! Let the ftranger fhun thee, thou gloe- 
my in the hall! © 


fongs. 


daughter : 


A tale of the times of old! 
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ARGUMENT. 

After ati addrefs to Malvina, the daughter of Tofcar, 
‘Offian proceeds to relate his own expedition to Fuér- 
fed, an fiend OE Scandinavia. Mal - orchol , 
king of Fuarfed, being hard prefled in war, by 
Ton-thormod, chief of Sar-drénlo, ( who had de- 
manded, in vain, the daughter of Mal-orchol in 
Of 
fian, on the-day after his arrival, came to battle 


marriage ) Fingal fent Offian to his aid. 


with Ton-thormod, and took him prifoner. ——~ 
Mal-orchol offers his daughter Oina-morul to Of- 
fian; but he, discovering her paffion for Ton- thor- 
mod, generously furrenders her to her lover, and 
brings about a reconciliation between the two kings. 


HG) 


OINA- MORUL: 


a me me ee es ge 


A flies the unconftant fun, over Larmon’s 
%. orafly hill; fo pais the tales of old, along 
my foul, by night. When bards are removed 
to their place; when harps are hung in Selma's 
hall; then comes a voice to Oilian, and awakes 
his foul. It is the voice of years that are gone: 
they roll before me, with all their deeds, I 
feize the tales, as they pafs, and pour them 
forth in fone. Nor a troubled ftream is the 
fong of the: king, it is like the rifing of mufic 
Lutha of many 


from Lutha of the ftrings. 
{trings, not filent are flreamy rocks, when the 
white hens of Malvina move upon the harp. — 
Light of the fhadowy thoughts , that fiy acrofs 
‘my foul, daughter of Tofcar of helmets, wilt 
thou not hear the fone! 


of Lutha, the years that have rolled away. 


We call back, maid 


3 . Ig 


4 
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It was in the days of the kine *), while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked Con- 
cathlin **), on high, from ocean’s nightly wa- 
ve. My courfe was towards the ifle of Fuarf- 
ed,» woody dweller, of feas. Fingal had fent 
me to the aid of Mal-orchol, king of Fuirfed 

wild; 


¥) Fingal. 


**') Con-cathlin, mild beam of the wave. What far 


was fo called of old, is not eafily ascertained. ‘ 


“Some now diftinguifh the pole-ftar by that na-' 


me. A fong, which is fill in repute, among the 
fea- faring part of the Highlanders, alludes to 
this paflage of Offian. The author: commends 
» the knowledge of Offian in fea - affairs, a merit, 


which, perhaps, few of us moderns. will allow 


him, or any in the age in which he lived, 


One thing is cértain, that the Caledontans often 


made) their way thro’ the dangerous and tem-_ 


/ peftuous feas of Scandinavia; which is , more, 


perhaps, than thé more polifhed nations, fub- 


filting in thofe times, dared to venture. 
In eftimating the degree of knowledge of arts 
among the antients, we ought not to bring it 
into comparifon with the improvements of mo- 
dern times. Cur advantages over them proceed 


snore from accident, than any. merit, of ours. 


/ 


/ 
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wild: for war was around him, and our fathers 
had met, ‘at the feaft. 


In Col- coiled, I bound my fails, and fent 
my {word to Mal-orchol of ihells. He knew 
the fignal ef Albin, and his joy arofe. He 
came from his own high hall, and feized my 
hand in grief. ‘‘Why comes the race of heroes 
to a falling king? Yon-thormod of many {pears 
is the chief of wavy Sar-drénlo. He faw and 
loved my daughter, white bofomed Oina-mérul. 
He fought, I denied the maid: for our fathers 
. He came, with battle, 


had been foes. 
to Fuarfed. My people are rolled away. — 
Why comes the race of heroes to a falling 


king ?” 

I come not, I faid, to look, like a bey, | 
on the firife. Fingal remembers Mat-orchol, 
and his hall for: {trangers. From his waves, the 
warrior defcended, on thy woody iffe. Thou 
wert no cloud before him. Thy feaft was 
{pread with fongs. For this my {word {hall ri- 
fe; and thy foes perhaps may fail. Our 
friends are not forget in_their danger, tho’ di- 


ftant is our land. 
Son of the daring Trenntor, thy words are 
like the yoice of Cruth-loda, when he fpeaks, 
L 4 from 
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from his parting cloud, ftrong dweller of the 
fxy ! Many have rejoiced at my feaft; but they 
all have forgot Mal-orchol. I have looked to- 
wards all the winds, but no white fails were 
feen. But fteel *} refounds in my hall; 
and not the joyful fhells. 


Come to my 
dwell- 


4 


*) There is a fevere fatire couched in this expreffion, 
againft the guefis of Mal-orchol.. Had his feat 
been fill {pread, had joy continued in his hall, 
his former parafites would not have failed to Fe 
fort to him. But as the time of feftivicy was 
paft, their attendance alfo ceafed, The ‘fenti- 
ments of a certain old bard are agreeable to this 
obfervation. He, poetically, compares a great 
man to a fire kindled in a defart place... “Fho- 
fe that pay court to him, fays he, are rolling 
Jarge around him, like the fmoke about the fi- 
se. This fimoke gives the fire’ a great appcaran_ 
¢e at a diftance, but it is but an empty vapour 
itfelf, and varying its form at every breeze, 
When. the trunk , which fep the fire,  confum- 
ed, the fmoke departs on all the winds. So the 
flatterers forfake their chief, when his power 
declines,” I have chofen to give a paraphrafe, 


rather than a translation, of this paflage; as the 


original is verbofe and forthy, notwithftanding | 


of the fentimental merit of the author. 


He was one of the lefs antient bards, and their 
‘ compos 
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dwellirig , race of heroes; dark -fkirted night is 
near. Hear the voice of fongs, from thé maid 
of Fuarfed wild. : 


We went. On the harp arofe the white 
hands of Oina-mérul. She waked her own fad 
tale, from every trembling ftring. I ftood in 
filence; for bright in her locks was the daugh- 
ter of many ifles. Her eyes were like two ftars, 
looking forward thro’ a rufhing fhower. The 
mariner marks them on high, and blefles the 


lovely beams. With morning we rufhed 


to battle, to Tormul’s refounding ftream: the 
foe moved to the found of Ton-thormod’s bofly 
fhield. From wing to wing the ftrife was mix- 
ed. I met the chief of Sar-drénlo. Wide flew 
his brcken fteel. I feized the king in fight. £ 
gaye his hand, bound faft with thongs, to Mal- 
orchol, the giver of fhells. Joy rofe at the 
feaft of Fuarfed, for the foe had failed: —— 
Ton-thormod turned his face away, from Oina- 
morul of ifles. 


Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not for- 
got fhalt thou pals from me, A light fhail 
dwell 


compofitions are aot neryous enough to bear a 
literal translation, 


Ls 


/ 


iw 
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dwell in thy fhip, Oina - mérul of flow-rolling 
eyes. She fhall kindle oladnefs, along thy 


mighty foul. Nor unheeded fhall the maid 
move in Selma, thro’ the dwelling of kings. 


In the hall T lay in night. Mine eyes we-: 


re half-clofed in fleep. Soft mufic came to mi- 
me ear: it was like the rifine breeze’, that 
whirls at firft, the thiftle’s beard; then flies, 
dark-fhadowy’, over the erafs. It was the maid 
of Faarfed wild: fhe raifed the nightly fong; 
for fhe knew that my foul was a ftream, that 


/ 


flowed at pleafant founds. _ . 


{ 

Who looks, fhe faid, from his tock, on 
ocean’s clofing miit? His long locks, like the 
raven'’s wing, are wandering on the blaft. Stas 
tely are his fteps in grief. The tears are in 
his eyes. His manly breaft is heaving over his 
burfting foul. —— . Retire, I am diftant far; 
a wanderer in lands unknown. Tho’ the race 
of kings are around me, yet my foul is dark. 
——- Why have our fathers been foes, Ton- 


thormod love of maids! 


Soft voice of the ftreamy ifle, why doft 
thou mourn by night? the race of daring Tren- 
mor are not the dark in foul. Thou fhalt not 

wander, 


x 
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wander, by ftreams unknown, blue-eyed Oina- 
Within this bofom is a voice; it 


morul. 
comes not to other ears: it Bids Ofian hear 
the haplefs, in their hour of woe. — Retire, 
foft finger by night; Ton-thormod fhall not 
mourn _on his rock. 

With morning I loofed the king. I gave 
the long-haired maid. Mal-orchol heard my 
words, in tke mid{ft of his ecchoing halls. —— 
“King of Fuarfed wild, why fhould Ton-thor- 
mod mourn? He is of the race of heroes, and 
a flame in war. Your fathers have been foes, 
but now their dim ghofts rejoice in death. 
They ftretch their arms of mift to the fame 
fheil in Loda. Forget their rage, ye warriors; 


it was the cloud of other years.,” 

Such were the deeds of Offian, while yet 
his locks were young: tho’ lovelinefs, with a 
robe of beams, clothed the daughter of many 
ifles. We call back, maid of Lutha , the 
years that have rolled away! 
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‘COLNA-DONA: 


ARGUME N'T. 


Fingal dispatches Offian and Tofcar, to-raife a ftone, Oi 
the banks of the ftréam of Crona, to perpetuate the 
memory of a victory; which he had obtained in that 
place. When they were employed in. that work, 
Carul, a neighbouring chief, invited them to a feaft. 


They went: and Tofcar fell defperately in lo- 
ve with Colna-dona, the daughter of Car-ul.  Col- 
zua- dona became no lefs enamoured’ of Tofcar. An 
incident, ‘at’ a hunting - party, brings’ their loves to 


a happy. isfue. 
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COLNA-DONA: 


*} ol-amon of troubled ftreams, dark wan- 
derer of diftant vales, I behold thy 


courfe, between trees, near Car-ul’s ecchoing ' 
halls. 


. 


*) Colna-dona fignifies the love of heroes,  Col- 
amon, muarrow viver. Car-ul, dark-eyed. Col- 
amon, the refidence of Car-ul, was in the 
neighbourhood of Agricola’s wall, towards the 
fouth. Car-ul feems to» have been of the 
race of thofe Britons, who are diftinguifhed by 
the mame of Maiate; by the writers of Rome. 
Maiate is derived from two Galic words, Mor, 
a plain, and AtricH, inhabitants; fo that the 

.  fignification of Maiate is, the inhabitants of the 
plain conntry; a name given to the Britons, who 
were fettled in the Low -+lands, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the Caledonians, (i. e. CAEL-DON, the 

Gauls 
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halls. There dwelt bright Colns-dona , the 
dauchter of the king. Her eyes were rolling 
ftars; her arms were white as the foam of 
ftreams. Her breaft rofe lowly to fight, like 
ocean’s heaving wave. Her foul was a ftream 
of light. 
like the love of heroes? 


Who, among the maids, was 


Bencath the voice of the king, we moved 
_ to Crona *) of ae ffreams 5 Tofcar of graffy 
Lutha, 


‘ 


Gauls of the hils) who were posfeffed of the 


more mountainous divifion of North- Britain. 


*) Crona, murmuring, was the name of a- fall 
ftream, which discharged itfelf in the river Car- 
ron, It is often mentioned by Offian, and the 
{cenes of many of his poems are on its banks. 

The enemies, whom Fingal defeated here, 


are not mentioned. They were, probably, the 
provincial Britons: That tra@ of country between 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde has been, thro’ 
ail antiquity, famous for battles and rencoun- 
ters, between the diferent nations, who were 
posfeffed of North-and South -Britain, Stirling, 
a town fituated there, derives its name from 


that very circumftance: It is a corruption of 


the Galic name, STRILA, 1. e. the hill, or rock, 
of contention. 


4 
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Lutha, and Offian, young in fields. Three bards 
attended with fongs. Three boffy fhields were 
born bofore us: for we were.to rear the ftone, 
in. memory of the paft.. By Crona’s mofly 
courie, Fingal had feattered his. foes: he had 
rolled away the ftrangers, like a troubled fea, 
We came to the place of renown: from the 
mountains defcended night. I-tore an oak from 
its hill, and raifed a flame on high. I bade 

my fathers to: look down, from the clouds of 


their hall; Ae at the fame of their race, they 


brighten in the wind, 


I took a ftone from the ftream, amidft the 
fong of bards. The blood of Fingal’s foes hung 
curdled in its oozé. Beneath, I placed, at in- 
tervals, three boffes from the fhields of foes, 
as rofe or fell the found of Ullin’s.nightly fong. 
Tofcar laid a dagger in earth, a mail of found- 
ing fteel. We: raifed the mould: around the 
ftone, and bade it fpeak to other years. 


Oozy daughter of ftreams, that now art 
reared on high; fpeak to the feeble, o ftone, 
after Selma’s face have failed! — Prone, from 
the ftormy night, the traveller fhall lay him, 
by thy fide: thy whiftling mofs fhall found in 
his drcams; the years that were paft fhall re- 

3 M. turn. 
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turn. Battles rife before ‘him, bluc-fhieid- 
ed kings deicend to war: the darkened moon 
looks from heaven, on the troubled field. 


He fhall burft, with morning, from dreams, 
and fee the tombs of warriors round. He fhall 
afk about the ftone, and the aged will reply, 
“This grey ftone was raifed by Offian, a chief 
of other years!” 


*) From Col-amon came a bard, from 
Car-ul, the friend of ftrangers, He bade us 
to the feaft of kings, to the dwelling of bright 

Colna- 


* The manners of the Britons and Caledonians we- 
re fo fimilar, in the days of Offian, that there 
can: be no doubt, thar they were origiually the 
fame people, arid defcended from thofe Gauls 
who. firft posteffed themfelves of South - Britain, 
and. gradually migrated. This hypothefis is more 
rational than the idle fables of ill-informed {e- 
nachies , who bring the Caledonians from diftant 
countries. The bare opinion of Tacitus, ( which, 
by -the- bye, was only founded on a fimilarity of 
the. perfonal ‘figure of the Caledonians to the 
Germans.of his own time ) tho’ it has ftaggered 
fome learned men, is not tufficient to make us 

| "believe, that the antient inhabitants of North- 
Britain were 2 German e¢leny. A discuffion of 

a point 
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Colna-dona. We went to the hall of harps; 
There Car-ul brightened between his aged locks, 
when he beheld the fons of his friends, like 
two young trees with their leaves. 


Sons of the mighty, he faid, ye bring back 
the days of old, when firft I defcended from 
waves , on Selma’s ftreainy vale. 1 purfued 
Dutlr-mocarglos, dweller of; ocean’s wind. Our 
fathers had been foes, we met by Clutha’swind- 
ing waters. He fled, along the fea, and my 
fails were {pread behind him. Night de- 
ceived me, on the deep. I came to the dwell- 
ing of kings, to Selma of high - béfomed' Maids. 
Fingal came forth with his bards, and 
Conloch, arm of death. I feafted ‘three days 
in the hall, and faw the blue eyes of Erin, 
Ros- crana, daughter of heroes, light of Cor- 
mac’s race. Nor forgot did my fteps de- 
part: the kings gave their fhields to Car- ul: 

they 


a point like this might bé curious, bug could 
never be fatisfactory. Periods fo diftant are {6 
involved in obfcurity, that nothing certain can 
be now advanced concerning them. The light 
which the Roman writers hold forth, is too feeb- 
le to guide us to the truth, thro’ the darknefs 
which has furrounded it. 
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they hang, on high, in Col-amon, in memory 
of the patt. Sons of the daring kings, 
ye bring back the days of old. 


Car-ul placed the oak of feaits. He took 
two boffes from our fhields. He laid them in 
earth, beneath a {tone, to fpeak to the hero’s 
race. ‘When battle’, faid the king , fhall roar, 
and our fons are to meet in wrath; my race 
fhall look, perhaps, on this ftone, when they 
prepare the fpear. — Have not our fathers met in 


peace? they will fay; and lay afide the fhield.” 


Night came down. In her long locks mov- 
ed the daughter of Car-ul. Mixed with the 
harp arofe the voice of white - armed Colna-do- 
na. Tofcar darkened in his place, before 
the love of heroes. She came on his troubled 
foul, like a beam to the dark-heaving ocean: 
when it burfts from a cloud, and brightens the 
foamy fide of a wave *). 


* * ” x * x * 
ea # * ® % * % 
With 


*)) Here an epifode is intirely loft; or, at leaft , is 
handed down fo imperfeétly, that is, dees not 
deferve a place in the poem. 
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With morning we awaked the woods; and 
hung forward on the path of the roes. They 
fell by their wonted ftreams. We returned thro’ 
Crona’s vale. From the wood a youth came 
forward, with a fhield and _ pointlefs fpear. 
“Whence, faid Tofcar of Lutha, is the flying 
beam? Dwells there peace at Col- amon, round 
bright Colna -dona of harps?” 


By Col-amon of ftreams, faid the youth, 
bright Colna-dona dwelt. She dwelt; but her 
courfe is now in defarts, with the ion of the 
king; he that feized her foul, as it wandered 
thro’ the hall. 


Stranger of tales, faid Tofcar, haft thou 
‘marked the warrior’s courfe? He mutt fall, — 
give thou that boffy fhield! In wrath he 
took the fhield. Fair behind it heaved the 
breafts of a maid, white as the bofom of a 


fwan, rifing on {wift-rolling waves. It was 
Colna-dona of harps, the daughter of the king. 
Her blue eyes had rolled on Tofcar, and 


her love arofe. 
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| Pe of they fpecimen of Temora’s original, 
fubjoined to the Englith edition; (becaufe it 
would be of little ufe for German readers ; ) 
the Editor is fupplying. here the want. of jan 
Index , which feems to be much more neceffa- 
ry for the underftanding of Names and Things 
most remarkable, in Offian’s poems and Mr, 
Macpherfon’s Notes, together with the Disfer~ 
tations prefixed;to this abundant fource of , Ga- 
lic. Antiquities. : 


SS ane 


“ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


of Poéms and Fragments in the I] d. ME d, 
and |V th. Part of this collection, 


B, 

Battle of Lora es - P. I, p. 41-55: 
Berrathon, or Offian’s laf{Hymn. P. LV, p. 61-86. 
& 

Calthon and Colmal - P. II, p. 170-92. 


Caros’s war ~ =m P. Ul, p.15- 28. 


Carric - Thura = =a ORE, p.taa-Ge: 
Carthon ~ - . P- 65- O&. 
Cathlin ih Clutha, vr Loot: Oi- Lutha ) P. IV, 

Pp. 89- 102. 
Cath- Loda': =- % Ss P. IV, pei srrer. 


a Catholic’ A sacgo s Song, fuppofed to Offian 
Pa ~ - - P.IV, p. req f, 
Clatho’s and Bosmina’s Dialogue on Fillan’s death 


Br 2 =O. ORS pe 1709 
Clono’s vifion - 2, P. 1H) mise f 
€olna-Dona ~ - PLIV, p. 175-80. 
Comala, a Drama ~ ~ P.IE; p. 3- 14s 
Conlath and Cuthona - P..H, p. 56-64. 
Croma - “ P. IV, p. 43-58. 
Cuth-Ullin’s death - P. Ul, p.g2-11t. 
af Dh 
Dargo’s funeral Elegy .>..- PB. Thyrps497 1G 
Dar - Thula os ~ P,.T, sp: £12 - 30. 
Du-chos’s (a Dog’s) praife - P.II, p. Ig!,*) 
F, 
Fingal's and Roscrana’s mutual fong, by Colgan; 
Cormac’s Bards - mi. POEL, p. 163. ih 
Foldath’s addrefs to his Fathers’s Spirits P. III, 
Pp. 160,. *) 
Gaul’s addréfs to his Pather’s Soul P. TH, p.84f. 
v Inis- 


EN DE X. 


f 1 ’ 
Inis- thona’s war - P. Il, p. 29-40. 
Keneth Mac- Alpin, alater fragment -  P.IIlI, 
ie ,' “p. 311 fF 
Larthon, a fragment = - P IIT, p. 227, *) 
Lathmon - to 7 Pel Sip. 8's 2ie 
a Legend on Ofcar = P. ie: asi f 
_M. 

Malvina’s Soliloquy on Ofcar’s death -_ P. III, 
Tea il a Puede fh 

Minvana’s Eleey over Ryno -_ P.IV, p.8q ff. 
Night- Deferiptions, in Extempore-Songs. P.IV, 
p. 50- 58. 

Qina - Morul - = P. IV, p. 165-78. 
Oithona | 1 - P. IV, p: 29-40. 


Offian’s addrefs. to Congal - P.IV, p.go,*) - 
OMfian’s addrefs to Sul-malla - P,IIL,-p. 267 £ 


atk 
_Parafites andSmoke, aSimile PIV, p. 168, *) 
s. 
Selma’s Songs ~ ~ P, Il, p. 165-78. 


M 5 Sul- 


Ty Dr ByXy 


Sul- malla of Lumon, (or Laoi Oi-Lutha) 
‘ P..TV, p. 105-118; 
amodernallufiontoSul-malla P. III, p. 220 f. *) 


. & 
Tlamin’s and Clonar’s mumal {ong ee Ill, 
. p. 254 & 
Turloch’s diftich - - P. III, p. 208, *) 

st U. : 

Ullin’s Song - ~ P.M, p.. 141 ff 


Hides of Names and Things, 


—= 


Hh 

Agandecea’s tisha qup eee P.I, p. 60- 63. 
Albin , afterwards Britain -— P. Il, p. 166, *) 
Aldo, a chief - - PTS, B a5 f. 
Allad, a Druid - “- P. I, p. 116, n. 6.) 
Alnecmacht, afterwards Connaught - P. II, 
bie, p- 66, *) 
Althan ,aBard § - - PT, p34, "> 

Arms, cf. Shield, Spear, and Sword, 
w— of Foes, for Tropees - P,II, p. 184,*) 
P. IV, p. 177« 
o—— of a warriors, yee in theHall. - P.II, 
p. 123, *} 


in 


INDEX 


Arms ‘in the Hall, bloody, when their owner 
‘was killed. PII, p,;63,.***) P.1H, p.151,*) 
exchanged with Gnefts. -  P. HI, 
D,:73> “Sypaqt32,**) cf. P. IIL, p. 23,7") p. 27. 
Atha, river and country -  P. III, p, 25, *) 


Ps 65, *) 

B. 
Balclutha, Britifh.town on the.Clyde, - P. II, 
| p- 65,*) p-71, *) 
Balteutha, town of Tweed’ -  P.II, p. 182, *) 
Balva, river - - P. II, p. 19,*) 
Bards ~- - >). Ds Ly i "Cv 25. 


P. IT, pos) **) BaH, p.gry:***): p. 655:7*) 
p. 195 ff. P. IV, p. 126 ff. 


Berrathon, northern ifland - B.IV, p. 62, 
p- 69,*) 
Bhin - bheul’s and Shilric’s mutual fongs. - P. II, 
p. 143 ff. 


Bifon fhall have been in the Highlands - C.6q4f, 
Hugh Blair’s Disf. on Offian’s potms (**) C. 30: 


Boar’s chace in the Highlands -- C. 64.-f. 
cf. P.IV, p. 146. 1546 

Bolga, South -Ireland - Py py 5447) 
Borbar-Duthul, a chief - P. HI, p. 72, *) 
p- 193, *) 

Bra- 


(*) D, fignifies Mr. Macpherfon’s Disfertation. 
(**) C. fignifies Mr. Clark’s Disfertation, 


INDEX, 


Bragéla , & maid - Pot, Pp. 26) ne To) 
Bran (or Branno) a chief ~ P. we. 30, **) 
“<— agray-hound -  P.¥, p. 115, n-5.) 
| | IPLIN, p. 190, *) 


a river = P. Il, p. 144, *). 
Brumo’s circle of ftones, in Craca -  P. III, 
p. 61, *) 

Bull’s head ferved up, ag a fional of death. 
SC aha | Migs i) 


Galic Burial - - PPE SD. CEH ne 


C. 
Cairbar, Ufurper of Ireland - PII, p. 115, **) 
p- 131, **) Pe Tip po1057)). Bt 2, By op. 20 &. 
Caithbait, a‘chief - P.I, p.4j'n-7.) p.209;*) 
— his fhield ae P;, Hy p. 38, **) 
Caledonians from ‘Gaul ~ Dig F.- Pik 
pi byfi. 3.) P. LV, p. tae) p75 Lopate ey 
Galthar, achief ‘- me Pow; lp: 101, *) 
€an-dona,; aehief = r PIV, p. 126, *) 


Gaol+mhal, a maid = PA) pirat) 
Car of Battle - . rat A hs tg 
Cari borne Chiéfs - - P.1V, p..r9, *3 
Caractl’s war ~ “ D. 13 f, 
Cara’on, fiver ae ~ F's, 43; “Dalla 
@ar- mona, bay = i) Fee Me ais 
Caros’ swat ~ Di Fh PUY pl 15-28. 


Gar- 


INDEX. ‘ 


Carril, a Bard - =}, oP. 1, p. 159, **) 
Cathmor, achief -  P.1II, p. 42,*) p. 60,*) 
P-174)") P. 2593*) 

Cathol , Ofcar’s friend - Die O17, =) 
Ceremonies before an Expedition - _ P. Ill, 
p: 12h i..*) 

of erecting memorial Stones -. P. IV, 

P- 177- 80% 

Chiefs retired on the night prior to a Battle. 
“ ~ - P.. III, p. 188, *) 
Chlere (Clericu) Chriftian Bards -  P, IIT, 
P- 196, *) 

Clanfhip eftablifhed = Podk, (pi: go.) 


P. TI, p. &85, ffs 

Claon-mal, a Druid - Ph, 2: Siz > 
p. 265. 

J. Clark’s translation of Caledonian Bards. C. 34a 
Clon-cath, Fillan’s {word - P, III, p. 161, *)) 
Clono, achief, and avale - P.III, p.153, **}) 
his vifion, a fragment ~ P.Iil,p.154 f., 


Clonra , a country = P.Tl; pi. 155 Fy 
Cluath, river - ~ Po, po Bly ey 
Cluba, a bay = - P. Hiseg. "178, *) 
Clun-galo, Sul-malla’s mother .- PIII, 

p- 198, *) 


Col-amon, river and caftle + P.1V,p.175,*) 


. 


Coler- 
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Colg+atlt!,+’ Vergobret of the Caledonians. 


% a a P. lil, p. 88, *) 
Colg-an’s feng of Fingal and Ros-crana. 
4 2 - P24, -p. 103 ff. 
Comala’s love for Fingal - P. II, p. 4 
Cona, white reed - fh: POTS aa Box ce 
a river: ~ PST p2"46? na) 
Conar, kine of Ireland - Ae a a a | 
. | p- 56, *) 

Conban = carglas‘, © Torcul - torno’s” daughter. 
4 =: |) abil g P. IV; p. 129 
Con-Cathlin, a northern ftar - P. TV; 
| <p. 166, **) 

€on-Loch, a chief - P, id, p..108, 4%) 


Connal, achief - P.I, p. 7; n-2.) p:36,n.2.) 
; P. Il, p. 82, ***) 


Connan, achief - - - PF; p: 29054) 
Cormac, king of Ireland -  P. III, p. 100, **) 
Cormul’s rock on Mora - _ P. III, p. 146, *) 
Craca, ifle CO ae PL A pt'73i ‘in. 10) 


| -P.-HI, p. 61,*) 
Cran-tara’, fignal of fuppliants for’ aid in war. 
= = P; IV; Pp- 925 at) 


~_ 


Crathlun , country in Sweden =4 OL09P JEN 
| ip 128, *) 
Croma; a country S P; IV; -p. 43,°*) 


Crom-leach, hilk , - P. J;. ps 6,'nsj 15.) 
. Crona, 


INDEX 


Crona, river ™ ORLY, p. 165%) 


Ply 5. p-1 70, *) 
Crothar, firft chiefin Atha - — P.ILI, p.65, *) 


Crum-thormoth, ifle = PAAVyip- 4255" 
© Cuch- Ullin, (Cuth-Ultiny =. P.T, p.1, n-1.) 

p. 28, n. 10.) 
—— Tutor of Cormac, minor king of Ireland: ~ 


7 ~ % P. Il, p. 92-95. P. To8, *) 
Cul- allin, a maid ~ PTE p. Egy 
Culdichs, Chriftian Miffionaries -~ D. 12. 
P. Il, p. qr. cf. P. II, p. 41. p. 179, **) 
Cu-thona, or Gorm-huil, 4 maid »-  P, IF; 
| p. OF, “) 

Cuth - Ullin, fee Cuch - Ulin. 

D. 

Dargo’s funeral elegy = P. II, p. 187 f. 
Dar-thula (or Dart-huile) a maid - PIL, 


p. 155,:""")" p. 1s 


Death - Sorig raifed by a Bard - P. III, p. 23, *) 


Deer fee the Ghofts of the Deceafed - PII, 

| p. 67, ~) 
Dermid, a chief - Pall, pi 52,:*) 
no Divinity in Offian’s poems  - D. fof 


P.4,p. 63 f. ne 7.) Ppdkopadi6)'*) op: 141: 
p 164 By Il, p. 49, *) PLAY, p. 24s *) 


a Dog’s 


IN DEX, 


a Dog's attachment to his dead mafter. - P. Ill, 

| / p: n90\ f. 
favourite Dogs buried. near: their matters, 
- ~ - sp tog. 3) 


Dogs forefee the death of their mafter - . P. III, 
p. 151, “) 

Drinking - Shell, fee fhell. | 

Beuads bois emey var BW: 7: ton Ped, p. 10, *) 

Duan, a fort of Po#m - PIV, p. t21,*) 

Duan naulan — Pedl, pe-Fids.) ” 

Duchomar, a, chief - Pi lap. 16+ tq. 

Du- chos (Black - Foot ) a Dog - PL, 

: ; p- 191, *) 

Dun-{caich, Cuch-Ullin’s palace sure Pal 


p. 2, n. I.) 
Dun-thalmo, amurderer - P. II, p. 179, *) 
Duth-maruno, achief - PIV, p. 123, **) 


P. 145; *] 

Duth-ula, river ~ P. II, p. 99, **) 

Duvranno, river - P. IV, p. 20, ***) 
E. 

Eagle’s wing on a king’s helmet ~ P. IIT, 

P- 98, ") P. 174s “) 

Earfe or Jtith Language - C. 16 f. 24. 


28 f. 78 fF. 83-86. 


Fune- 


IND EX, 
Funeral Elegy brought a Soul to the Hall of his 


Fathers - ~ Po, p. 63,°%) 
Erin, afterwards Ireland -  P.I, p. 8, n. 3.) 
Erragon, king of Sora. (Pdi ps 495%) 
Etha, caftle - ~ P. If, po£12; *) 

| F. 


Ferad- Artho, king: of Ireland ~ P. Til, 
p. 115, * 1.) p. 243 ff. 


Fergus, Fingal’s fon - P,.JII,, p.'345:*) 
Fili (or Fithil) infersor Bard - P.I, p.2,n. 4.) 
Fillan, Fingal’s fon = P. Ill, p. 59, *) 
his {word Co ic P; Ail, pp. 16%, *) 
Fingal, king of Morven -_ P.I, p. 3, n. 5-) 
P.UL, p..46,*) p. 74, *) 

=—— his whole life-time -  P. III, p. 269 f. 

—— his education - P, HI, p. 99; *) 
—— his healing effence = P. III, p. 255, *) 
—hisfhield  -  P. IM, p. 159,*") 
—— his {word ~ P. Ul, p. 13, *) 
Fin-thormo,; Uthal’s palace - P.IV, p.72,*) 
Fir- Bolg, a colony inSouth-Erin. -  P.HI, 
B57; *) 

Fallen Foes were mourned by Heroes, - P.IV, 
Pp. 75; *) 


Foldath, achief - P,-Ill, p. 11, *) p. 15, *) 
p- 62, *) p. gt, *) p. 123, *) p. 159, *) 

Fon Oi-Marse (Song of Mer-Maids) P. 1V,p. 147;") 
N Fro: 


IW DE %. 


Frothal, kine of Sora - P. II, p. rgo, *) 
Fuarfed, a northern ifle - P. IV, p. 166. 
G. 

‘Gaul, chief of a tribe ~ P.1, p. 76, n. 12.) 
Morni’s fon ~ P, ‘TNT; "p. 90; *) 

2 PAN. 3p.16,*) pf. gon) 
‘Gems from Roman booty v5 P.4, Doig a 
| P. II, p. 49, **) 


Ghofts, fee Spirits. 

fanctified Girdles for women in labour. PP. II, 
| P- 49, *) 

Golb - bhean, hill ao PIT, 'p, 262m Ga) 

Gormal, hill -« P: U5"p.302,. i. 6.) 

Gorm-huil, or Cu-thona,amaid. P.II, p. 61,*) 


H. 
sition Halls of Souls of the Deceafed -- P. IV, 
p. 65, **) 
wooden Halls of the firft kings in Erin. _P. III, 
p. 65, **) 

Halls of ey cf. Arms. 
Harp’s ominous found = -- PB. 11,, p..37,*) 
ip. 410) i") 
Hawks ti “4 foes, to feaft on the dead. 
_ aut P. IV, p. 159 f 
Hidallan’s {tory - P. II, p. 7-13, p. 18- 23+ 
Highlanders, their later change. -- OD. 25: 
High- 


INDE X. 


‘Highlanders, their education = = C. 26f. 
be — medical knowledge. P. III, p. 258, *) 
—— —— moral knowledge. P.IV, p. 109 f. *) 
modern Bards -_ P.III, p. 218 ff. 
ancient Hope of future Rewards. P. III, p. 261, *) 
P.IV, p. 65, **) p. 80, *) 

Horfes from Roman booty -  P.II, p. 47, ***) 
ef, P. I, p- 17 f, 

Hofpitality in the Highlands -  P.III, p. 19-22. | 
7 cf Pull, pr gag.**} 

the narrow Houfe, (the grave) - P. Il, p. 62,*) 
P. Ill, p. 73, *) 


oe ee 7 


——— 


i. 

I-drénlo, ifle = si P, Il, p. 96, *) 

Indolence contemted - P. DY, p.. 13539 

Inibaca, Trenmor’s wife -  P. I, p- 128- 3I. 

Inis-con, ifle - Pil, p. 2iy n.' 42.) 

 Inis - fail = ae Pel, py; eee 
Inis- huna, in South-Britain, P. TI, p.17, *") 

Inis -thona, ifle “ ' P. II, p. 29, *) 

Inis- tore, ifle 6 = P.I, p.g, n. 6.) 

Sam. Johnfon “ - C. 22 f. ps 51-54: 

‘I-thona, ifle ~ “ Rs Esp: $850") 
E.MY, p: 543; *) 

I-thorno, ifle = P.IV, p. 111, **) 


Jurram na truaidhe, an elegy - = €.35 f 
| N 2 Kings 


IN DES. 


Kings were named all chiefs. -  P. II p. 121, i) 

Kings of the world , Roman Emperors. -. P. I, 

. ! P- 139, *) 

King of fhips, Caros - Py U1, .b55s%) 
ya “4 

Lamderg, a chief “ POU pi EL7, By Fy 


Lano, lake in Lochlin e P. 19 936399 
L4nul, Gathmol’s daughter - P. IV, p. 93, *) 
Lara, river v " Po dd) pion, ¥) 
Larthmor, kingiof Berrathon - P.IV, p. 62,*) 
Larthon, firft king of the Firbolg, and firft Ship- 
builder Mm P. Til, p. 10,*) p. 127,*) 

p- 225, ") p- 229s 

Lego, lake - - P, Ill, p. 205 f. 
Letters introduced from Romans -  C, 22 ff. 
Lochlin, northern land == P. I p:'9,.. 8. Se 
Locks of children buried ‘with their elders. 
Po ING, Bi JES 

Loda (or Odin) - P. II, p. 106,*) p. 149-52. 


his Circle of Stones = P.I, p. 59, 0. 3-) 

p- 135, *) P. Ill, p. 149,*) 

Lona, hill = id P. III, p. 143; *) 
Lona, marfhy plain . P. Il, p. 124, **) 
Lora, river r ~ P. Iif, p. 1425 *) 
Lormar, king of Erin ~ —-P. LV, p, 110, *) 


Lotha, 


IN D EX. 


‘Lotha, river on] LE P. Il, p. 158, **9 
Luath, Cuch-Ullin’s Dog «=» P.I, p. 2, n..1.) 


Lubar, river A —PAy p. 27, m7.) 
; P. Ill, p. 192, *) 

Lulan, river inSweden «- © P.-IV, p.129, *) 
Lumon, hill ~ 2 P. III, p. 95, **) 
Luno, fmith in Lochlin - P.M, p. 151, *) - 
| P. Tif; ‘p. 13,°*) ‘p. 209; *) 

Lutha, valley and ftream = P. III, p. 176, *) 
P. IV, ‘p61, *) 


M. 
Donald Mac-Nicoll’s Letter - C. 54- 63, 
Jam. Macpherfon arranged Offian’s fongs. C. 11 ff. 
his interview with W..Shaw - C.31 4. 
Mal-orchol, king of Fuarfed -  P.IV, p. 166 f. 
Malthos, «chief. -. P. UI, >p. 61, *) p..125 
Malvina, a maid - P. 39; 92" 0.8) 
P. Ill, p. 26;**) P.1V, p..94, *) 

Minvana, fee Ryno. 
Moi- Aitich, (Plain- Dwellers) - PIN, 


p- 175) 3 
Moina’s, a maid’s, flory - P, Tigp. 65 
p- 70, *) 

Moma, country and cave -  P,III, p. 162, *) 
en Moon-beams rode Ghofts - Pe is: 
P. Hi, p.-55. 


N34 Mora, 


IND EX. 
Mora, hilt 1) + PI, p. 51, *) p. 143, 


Morna, Comhal’s queen =". P. IV, p. 143,) 
Morven,. kingdom - P.1, p. 61, n. 5.) _ 
Muri, military School! - P.I, p. 48, n. 12.) | 


~ Muilic invented by Mer- Maids. P.IV, p. 147,%) 


r wv 


‘ N. 
Names impofed from-A@ions. P. 1H, p. 60,**) 
to afk a firanger’s Name, was iahotpiteble- 


i + ¢ ad ee II, p. 33; wae) 
to tell his own Name, \ was an evafion of fighting. 
- - = Pil preg, *} 
- } } : | Ste. : 

Oak of Feaft’ “-  - *P. TE, p. 875%) 


Oi- Marra ( Mer- Maids) autors \of Mautic. 
: x . P.IV, p. 147, *) 
Omen of the firft attion in an undertaking. 


a is ay Tv; Pp: 733 #) 
Ominous founds of Harps = . P.IL, p. 37,*) 
p. 210, *) 


— cf. Arms. ke 
Oracle in Moma’s cave ~ PI, p. 162, *) 


Orla’s ftory — - P.f, p. Log- 182. 
Ofcar, Offian’s fon - Pit, -p.92 f. nn. *5.) 
P..U, p 30-39. p. 127; *), P. ID, p. 17,*) 

| p. 27 

——~ his funeral fone - PIU, p. 30 ff 


O ffian’s 


IN D E*X. 


Offian’s youth andoldage ~° Pip 
? p. 86, mn. 42) 
#— his Potms, no forgery. ab: Di 96,. on, 

C. 10 f. 67. 
—— — Manwleripts of them - C.14 ff. 


19 f. 33. 43 ff. 47 f. 


P. 
Pits for Roafting ~ PI, p- 23. 1.2) 
Ree vem 
Rath- col, a field - - P. IV, p. 96,*") 
modern tafte for Rhimes -— © P. I, p. 141, *) 
Roafting - Pits - ~ P. I, p. 23, n. 2.) 


Roman Emperors — - Po, p. 15,7) p.¥395*) 

Romans introduced Letters in Britain. C. 22 ff. 

Roman booty, fee Gems, Horfes, Wax-lights, 
Wine. 

Ronan’s death, a'fragment - P,I, p.52,n. 5.) - 

Ros-crana, Offian’s mother - P. HE. p.113,*) 


5 pil 7K: 
Rowers finging - - Pi 3s ipoigqey-4) 
Runo-forlo, a maid = PslV, p. 185 £2) 
Ryno lamented by, Minvana - P.IV, p. 8q ff, 
Sa 

Sar-drénlo, a northern kingdom. P.IV, p. 167. 
Scuta, wanderer - ‘ P. UI, p. 725 *) 

N 4 Sela- 


INDE X. 


Selamath, palace. - P.II, p. 60, **) p. 117; 
W. Shaw’s life and transactions - C. 3-9. 13f. 

54-63. 68-72 
—— his Contradiétions ~ C. 73 - 89- 
—— his Ignorance in reading Mfts. C. 19- 22. 
his inveftigatine Peregrination. C.90-94. 


Scolioped Shells for Drinking - C. 49. 
Pt, poy ny.) PB Thy we 3447) 

—— ftudded with Gems -_ P, Il, p. 49,.**) 
Shield of Fingal, made by Luno— - Fr, ul, 
p. 2095) 

—- of Caithbait ig BP, Bay pig8it) 
—— of Sén-mor, defcribed - PIII, p.224 'f. 
—— ftruck, as a fignal of death - P..HI, 
P- 23; *) 

—— —— as a fignal of Battle ~ P. Hi, 


p- 38, **) p. 51, *) pe 134,*) 
Ship builded by Larthon. — P. III, p. 225 f. 229. 


Signal of Battle -  P. Ill, p. 38, **) p. 51, *) 
p. 134, *) 

——— of death ~ = Pl, pri29¢) 
of fuppliants for aid in war - P.IV, 
peo} p..9ak:*) 

Singing of Rowers = ~ = he. dy poms *) 
Sky, ifle of mitt ~ PI). p. 21,n.9:) 
her antiquities - = - P.1, pa; 7.4) 
Slimora, hill - ~ PS BY p97") 


Smith’s 


IND EX. 


Smith's Galic Antiquities = C. 38-43. 
Son of Luno, (Fingal’s fword).  P. III, p. 13, *) 
of the Rock (Eccho) -_ P.II, p. 175, **) 
Sons of little men (feeble fucceffors of heroes.) 
~ - =, 0hodo- P: IVG pi62,2) 
Songs handed down by oral tradition. D. 20 
C.37f P.Il, p.115,*) P. IL, p. 655 x) 


' p- 141; *) 
Son-mor, chief of Atha - P. UT, p. 2225 *) 
Sora, kingdom in Lochlin - > P.II, p..g2;.*) 
Souls of the Deceafed - P.I, p. 15, n. 4.) 


p- 22, MN. 12.) p..30, n.) II.) Pe 37) Mo 4) 
P.'63-¢..nb A) ~P.dd,) purge) progoue) 
P. ILI, p. 61, *) P. IV; p. 146. 


—— dwellers of Lego’s mift -  .P. III, p. 206. 
—— their gliding motion in appearing. P. IT, 
p. 116; *) 


forefee the deaths of their friends. _P. III, 
p- 128, *) p- 136, iv) 

of Foes living peaceably in Loda’s Hall, 
P. IV, ps 178. 

Spear of Temora (Ofcar’s) -  P. III, .p.173,*) 
| ef: gl -27 Ff. 

Spear - breaking, an honour for ftrangers. P. Il, 
p. i:g6y FP) 

Spears given-to fons-in-law - -  P.W, 
p. 1325 **) 

N 5 Spears 


INDEX. 


Spears kept forward in landing, denoted hoftility. 


7 ‘Sa 7 = P. II :p. 13, °* a) 
Spirits, good and bad = -  P. I, p.1g6, ***) 
——— attendants of men - P: TV; p.24;°*) 


of Mountains (Ghofts, raifing ‘ftorms)~ 
PTD, :pi-ig4, 7) cef PMB pi soy) 
Standard of Fingal - P.I, p. 95, n. 8.) P. I, 
E* ty p. 5a; *) BP: Tip. 264,%) 
Stars ‘on Son-mior’s fhield - PHI, p.224,*) 
Starno, king of Lochlin - P,T, p.59 f. 
n. 2 ehegs JPCLIVY: por g6)™) 
to ere&t the:Stone of. one’s Fame... -P. IJ, p. 153, *) 
ceremony of erecting them - P.IV, p.177- 80. 
memorial Stonés ~ ~ « P. IKI, p. 262, *) 

—— cf. Loda’s circle. 

Storms raifed by Ghofts . - P. IE} p)5957*) 
pp. 134, **) 
Strila, now Stirling - -  P.IV, p.176, “) 
Strumon, river - PH, :p.83, =) Po ive 


- 


af p- 8, wet) 

Sul-malla, Conmor’s daughter - P. III, p. 120. 
his p. 220 f, *) 
Sun-beam, Fingal’s ftandard -  P.J,.p. 5, 
: nyi8:): P. 1 p..525%), Pablls p; 2645 *) 
Swaran’s war in Ullin ~ P..1, p.3-137. 
Sword buried with an hero -— PILI, p. 83,*) 


-—— of Fingal, fee Fingal. 


Sword 


FN DEX. 
Sword of Fillan - -- P. UI, p. 161, *) 


x. 
Teambrath or Fsncis , royal palace - P. II, 


: : p98; ") P. TIL, p. 24, “) 
Ti- foirmals, “wooden Meeting-houfe for Bards, 


in Selma - pa, PS Toes, =") 
Togormoy, ifle; >, - ge P. IL, p..955") 
Ton- thena, ftar - - P.IV, p.95,") 
‘Yon-thormod, king of Sar-drénlo -. P.-TN, 
p. 167. 
T orcul- torno, king of Crathlun =-_ PTY, 
Dp. P28" 
Torman (thunder) = -~ P.I, pi1g3,n. 1) 
Tormul, river oe = 9 BTV; p.t69. 
‘Towers in Erin, in the 3d. century -  P. IIL, 
| ef4 x pilbsy 8) 
‘Trenmor, firf# monarch of Morven -— PB. IV, 
eet 4 Pp. 140; *) 
—— his marriage with Inibaca - -  P.J,. 
p- 128-3T. 
Tromlo, country in Erin -  P.IV, p.43,*) 
Tropee raifed - - P. IV, p.177- 80. 
Trunc (or Oak) of Feaft - PIE, p.875*) 
Tura, caftle in Ullin - P. Ill, p..365-*) 
U, 
Ul- Erin, ftar - “ PLT, po ties *) 


Ui- 


INDE X. 
Ul-Lochlin, far -- ~-- PIV, p. r49,* 


Ullin, afterwards Ulfter - P.I,p.1,n.1.) 
Usnoth, lord of Etha - P.II, p, 112,*) P. IL, 
er ‘P- 38, *) 
Uthal, ifle ~ - P. IV, p. 30; *) 
V. 
‘Charl. ik at Defence of Irifh Language, 
C. 28 f. 
‘Voice of the Dead, to call unlucky men. P. III, 
p- 136, *) 
W, 
War - Songs - - Pi Zo ih. 0 3—r Be, 08) 
Wax-Lights from Roman booty rhe 8 ' & 
| p. 68, *) 


Wine from Roman booty - P. I, p.126, n. 2.) 
Wooden halls of the firftkings in.Erin - P. HI, 
p.- 655 bai ) 
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